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The equal, in total contents, of a 


whole shelf of standard reference works 


Compiled at Columbia University and published by Columbia University Press 


HIS extraordinary opportunity is simply 

a dramatic deaonstration of che Book 
of-the-Month Club's unique Book-Dividend 
system—through which you earn valuable 
library volumes, free, merely by ordering 
the new books you are anxious not to miss. 
Here are the simple details 


* AS A MEMBER YOU AGREE TO BUY AS 
FEW AS SIX BOOKS WITHIN YOUR FIRST 
YEAR OF MEMBERSHIP from among the 
Club's selections and Special Members’ 
Editions. During the year at least 100 good 
books will be made available to you, from 
which you may choose. You receive a care 
ful advance description of each selection 
and if you think it is a book you would 
noi enjoy, you send back a form ‘always 
provided) specifying some other book. Or 
you may say: “Send me nothing.’’ 


*® YOU WILL RECEIVE THE COLUMBIA EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA AT ONCE. Ir will be sent with 
the first book you order from the Club 
For a list of good books from which you 
can choose your first selection as a new 
member, please see coupon. 


w AFTER BUYING SIX BOOKS YOU WILL 
RECEIVE, FREE, WITH EVERY SECOND 
BOOK YOU BUY a beautiful or useful 


library volume — over and above Tue 
Co_tumBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA. This member 
profit-sharing is similar to what happens 
in any consumer co-operative. A Soall bas 
centage of what each member pays is set 
aside in a special fund. This is finally in 
vested in enormous editions of other books, 
each of which is a Book-Dividend given 
without charge to members. During the 
year, the volumes thus given away will have 
an average retail value of around $6.00 each 


% YOU HAVE THE RIGHT TO CANCEL YOUR 
MEMBERSHIP any time after buying six 
books. Membership in the Club is for no 
fixed period, continuing until notice of 
cancellation is received from the member 


*® GOOD SENSE FOR READING FAMILIES. 
Frequently you buy a Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection, not knowing it is such, and 
often pay more for u than you would as a 
member. Why not buy from the Club thes 
selections you would buy anyway? You will 
usually pe less for them. (A small charge 
is added to cover mailing expenses.) You 
will share in the Club's Book-Dividend 
plan. And, not least, you will actually get 
and read the particular new books you are 
anxious not to miss, but which you fre- 
quently do fail to read. 
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“wm = SIX BOOKS| DURING THE 


NEXT TWELVE MONTHS 


| THIS SPECIAL EDITION was printed 
* -for the purpose explained below—by 
arrangement with Columbia University 
Press, and not many copies are left. Another 
special edition is unlikely at this time, but 
even if there is one, it will take from four to 
six months to acquire the paper and to print 
and bind an edition of this huge volume. 
Consequently, to those who are interested, we 
suggest that immediate action is advisable. If 
the edition is exhausted before your order is 
received, you will be notified and may then 
cancel if you please 
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DEAR SIR: 


In re to your review [September] .. . 
of M-G-M’s Gentlemen Prefer Blondes: 
Go to Hell! 


JOHN HUNTER 
Wethersfield, Connecticut 


(I was reviewing the record, not the 
picture, which was made by 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox, not M-G-M. I’m not sure of 
just what Mr. Hunter objects to. Perhaps 
it was the statement that the picture was 
much better than the stage show, which 
I still believe.—Sigmund Spaeth) 


Thank you for the handling of 
“The New Plays.” .. . It is so useful 
and helpful to have such proficient docu- 
mentation readily available in such easy- 
to-use form . For many newly founded 
civic libraries Theatre Arts must 
constitute, of itself, almost the entire 
theatre collection; for them your newly 
instituted documentation of the season 
provides the programs they cannot ac- 
quire . . . the photographs they couldn't 
obtain, and commentary which could 
otherwise be had only by subscribing to 
a metropolitan daily Add to all that 
a play . and it’s very apparent that 
you are providing very much for very 
little in helping form theatre collections 


tT. G. VEALE 
Altoona, Pennsylvania 


I see from your photo on page 41 
September] that Mr. Tarleton in 
Shaw’s Misalliance, in the midst of an 
otherwise convincing period setting, is 
reading an up-to-date copy of the Man- 
chester Guardian with typography and 
a front-page setup not in use at that 
time. . . . It does seem a pity that stage 
directors, both here and apparently in 
the U.S., should so often allow this kind 
of thing to happen Continued con- 
gratulations . on what seem to be 
pronounced Shavian predilections! 


ERIC J. BATSON 

General Secretary, 
The Shaw Society 
London, England 


Your interest in regional theatre and 
community groups is one of the 
best ways of finding out what other little 
theatre organizations are doing 


JAMES F. MULGONRY 
Nutmeg Community Theatre 
New Haven, Connecticut 
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The Cover 


Principals in John Patrick's new hit, The Teahouse of the August 
Moon——David Wayne, Mariko Niki and John Forsythe. Photograph b) 
Roderick MacArthur. Wayne is also represented as an author in this 


issue (see page 26) 


The Play 


33° A Hit in a Hurry by George Axelrod 
34. The Seven Year Itch by George Avelrod 


George Spelvin 


79 George Spelvin’s Pan-orama 


Broadway (reviews of Broadway productions 


17 A Girl Can Tell 
17. Sherlock Holmes 
18 Kind Sir 
19 The Solid Gold Cadillai 
20) The Ladies of the Corridor 
21 Gently Does It 
2 The Frogs of Spring 
3. The Trip to Bountiful 
24 Sabrina Fair 
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Cyrano de Bergerac 


Features 


26 «Theatre's Creative Spark vs. Hollywood's Deep Freez 
by David Wayne 

40 Walk a Ways With Me by Robert Anderson 

$2. Four Parts in Eight Weeks 

62 Americans in London by Robert Muller 

64 Footlights in Darkest Africa by Faubion Bower 

66 An American Home for Shakespeare by Str Cedric Hardiatche 

68 Synchronizing Curtain and Camera 

70 Sketches by Shaw by Alice Griffin 

The Singer as an Actor by Ezio Pinza 

74 Tea and Crumpets with Margaret Rutherford 
Interview and Drawing by Doug Anderson 

75 Intermission Talk 

76 John Murray Anderson Brings Back the Girl 


Departments 


4 Calendar 
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14 Offstage by John Wilson 
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95 Books 
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> “ENCHANTED"’—rimes, news, » Teeune 


MAURICE EVANS 
wah GEORGE SCmaErt® DAVID JOHN 
proven WAYNE FORSYTHE 


pohonse 


A New Comedy by JOHN PATRICK 
(Adapted trom the Novel by Vern Sneider) 
with 


PAUL FORD + LARRY GATES + WILLIAM HANSEN 
ind 


MARIKO NIKI 


Production Directed by ROBERT LEWIS 
Settings by PETER LARKIN * Costumes by NOEL TAYLOR 


Music Composed by DAI-KEONG LEE 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED FEB. THRU JUNE, 1954 


Please enclose stomped, sell edd:ened envelope 
ond mecily alternate deotes 


MARTIN BECK THEA.,45 st. W. of 8th Ave. 
Evgs. 8:40. Mon. thru Thurs.: $4.80-1.80. Fri. & Sot. 
$6.00-1.80. Mots. Wed. & Sat. 2.40—$3.60-1.20. 


GEORGE KONDOLF presents 


MENASHA RICHARD 


SKULMIK HOR: 
in TAE CP SEASON’ 


by SYLVIA REGAN 
Staged by GREGORY RATOFF 


“Good for your funny- 
bone. Perfect for Joy- 
Scouts.—WALTER WINCHELL 


Tues. thru Sun. Evgs. (No Mons.) 
$4.80. 4.20, 3.460, 3., 
2.40, 1.80. Mats. Sat 
& Sun. $3.60, 3.,.2.40, 
180, 1.20. (Incl. 
tax) 


CORT THEATRE 
48 St. E. of B'woy 


“GAY and INVENTIVE.” 


—Gibbs, The New Yorker 


“ORIGINAL and FUNNY.” 


—Athinson, N.Y. Times 
COURTHEY BURR ond ELLIOTT MUGEET 
wr erent 
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comers * cena” a 
Directed by JOMM GERSTAD 
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Pleose enclose stomped. self oddressed envelope 


FULTON THEATRE, 210 West 46th Street, New York 36 


Calendar of Theatre Arts 


Current Broadwa 
Plays and Musicals 


A Girl Can Tell—-Royale, W. 45th. F. Hugh Her 
bert's comedy about a mother and her teen- “se 
daughter; with Janet Blair, Paul McGrath and 
Tod Andrews 

Can-Can--Shubert, W. 44th. Cole Porter-Abe 
Burrows musical about Paris in the 90's; featur- 
ing Lilo, Peter Cookson and dancer Gwen 
Verdon 

Charley's Aunt—City Center, West 55th. The 
energetic José Ferrer 4 Brandon Thomas’ hardy 
perennial de em 

Comedy in Music —Golc ian, W. 45th. Pianist-come- 
dian Victor Borge in a one-man show of songs 
and sketches 

Dial “*M”’ for Murder —Plymouth, W. 45th. Fred- 
erick Knott's melodrama; starring Maurice 
Evans as an ex-tennis champion with murder 
- aomnations. Moves to Booth, W. 45th 
an 

E.nd as a Man-— Vanderbilt, W. 48th. Calder Will 
ingham’'s adaptation of his novel about sadism 
in a southern military academy; with Ben 
Gazzara 

In the Summer House. Play by Jane Bowles, star 
ring Judith Anderson 

John Murray "s Almanac. Imperial, W. 
44th. Musical revue with British comedienne 
Hermione snow Cc ie Ritchard directs 

Kind Sir-—Alvin, 52nd. Comedy by Norman 
Krasna about an ane and a State Department 
official ; with Mary Martin and Charles Boyer in 
the leading roles. 

Kismet—-Ziegfeld, 54th and 6th Ave. Musical ver 
sion of Edward Knoblock’s 1911 play; with 
Alfred Drake and Doretta Morrow 

Late Love-—Rosemary Casey's play with Arlene 
Francis as a book illustrator who upsets a staid 
Connecticut household supposedly ruled over by 
@ surprising matriarch, Lucile Watson 

Me and Juliet——Majestic, W. 44th. Rodgers and 
Hammerstein's musical about backstage life ; 
with Isabel Bigley, Joan McCracken, Ray 
Walston 

ae | 3 Angels—Morosco, W. 45th. Sam and Bella 
Spewack's adaptation of a French comedy about 
benevolent convicts; with Walter Slezak, Jerome 
Cowan, Henry Daniell 

Oh, Men! Oh, Women!—Edward Chodorov’s 
comedy about a psychoanalyst; with Franchor 
Tone, Anne kson. 

Picnic — Music x, W. 45th. William Inge’s prize 
winning play about a young vagrant’'s influence 
cna Raiph of women in a small Kansas town ; 
with Ralph Meeker and Janice Rule. 

Sabrina Faur National, W. 4lst Margaret Sulla- 
van plays an American who finds it difficult to 
readjust after living in Paris. By Samuel J 
Taylor; with Joseph Cotten and Cathleen 
Nesbitt 

South Pacific—-Broadway, 1681 B' way. The Rod 
gers and Hammerstein enchanted evening ; with 
George Britton and Martha Wright. Through 
January 19 

fea and Sympathy—Barrymore, W. 47th. Robert 
Anderson's perceptive drama about a sensitive 
student accused of homosexuality in a New 
England boys’ school; with Deborah Kerr, Leif 
Erickson, John Kerr 

The Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker—Coronet, W 
49th. Burgess Meredith and Martha Scott in 
Liam O'Brien's comedy about an unconven- 
tional family man in 1890 

The Fifth Season—-Cort, W. 48th. Farce about the 
woes of the garment industry; with Menasha 
Skulnik as master of the revels, Richard Whorf 
as straight man 

The King and I-St. James, W. 44th. Rodgers 
and Hammerstein’s musical version of Anna and 
The King of Siam; with Yul Brynner and 
Constance Carpenter. 

the Prescott P als. Broadhurst, W. 44th 
Katharine Cornel! stars in a litical comedy by 
Howard Lindsay and Russell Crouse ; with Lorne 
Greene, Felix Aylmer 

The Seven Year Itch—Fulton, W. 46th. Comedy 
by George Axelrod about a husband who de- 
velops an extra-marital itch after seven happy 
years of married life; with Tom Ewell and 
Vanessa Brown. 


4 “A DELIGHTFUL EVENING.”—Ed Sullivan Pa 


MARY LOGAN presents 


CHARLES 
MARTIN ° BOYER 
‘Kind Sir’ 


A New Comedy 
by NORMAN KRASNA 


STICRNEY -GILEMORE CONHOY HOSS 


ALVIN THEA., 250 W. 52 St. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
Eves. inci. Sun., 8:40—Ne Perfs. Mon. 


The Solid Gold Cadillac Belasco, W. 44th 
George S. Kaufman-Howard Teichmann satiri« 
comedy about a lady stockholder, played by 
Josephine Hull, who becomes the company 
owner 


The Teahouse of the August Moon— Martin Beck 
W. 45th. John Patrick's droll comedy, based on 
the Vern Snieder novel, about an Army captain 
and the delightfully winning natives of Oki 
nawa; with David Wayne, John Forsythe, Paul 
Ford 


Wonderful Town-—-Winter Garden, 1634 Bway 
Rosalind Russell is the singing and dancing star 
of the sprightly musical version of My Sister 
Fileen; with Edith Adams and George Gaynes 


. 

Openings 

Jan. 6 Mademoiselle Colombe. Longacre, W 
48th. Jean Anouilh's play, adapted by Louis 
Kronenberger, about a colorful older actress 
and her influence upon her family; with Julie 
Harris 

Jan. 7—-His and Hers. Celeste Holm is a play 
wright and Robert Preston a press agent turned 
perigee in this comedy by Michael and Fay 

anin. 

Jan. 19—Coriolanus. Phoenix, 2nd Ave. John 
Houseman directs the seldom seen Shakespeare 
play; with Robert Ryan 

Jan. 20-——The Caine Mutiny Court Martial. Plym 
outh, W. 45th. Henry Fonda, John Hodiak and 
Lloyd Nolan in Herman Wouk's dramatization 
of the trial incident in his novel The Caine 
Mutiny. 


Pre-Broadway Tours 


By the Beautiful Sea opens New Haven, Shubert 
Jan. 18; Boston, Jan. 25. Shirley Booth stars 
im this musical comedy set in Coney Island at 
the beginning of the century. Book by Herbert 
and Dorothy Fields, music by Arthur Schwartz 


The Confidential Clerk—opens New Haven, Shu 
bert, Jan. 7; Boston, Plymouth, Jan. 11 for 
three weeks. T. S. Eliot's verse comedy about 
a mixup in family relationships. With Ina Claire 
and Claude Rains 


The Girl in Pink Tights--opens New Haven, Shu 
bert, w 25. A musical comedy about an 1867 
French ballet company’s premiére ballerina 
(Renée Jeanmaire), who has a romance with 
an American matinee idol. Book by Jerome 
Chodorov and Joseph Fields, music by Sigmund 
Romberg 


Shows on Tour 
Guys and Dolls—Boston, Shubert. The musi a! 


version of Damon Runyon’s fables 

Misalliance—Cincinnati, Cass, Jan. 4-9; Detroit 
Shubert, Jan. 11-23; Cleveland, Hanna, Jan 
25-30. Shaw's witty comedy, in a sprightly 
revival 

New Faces--San Francisco, Curran. Musical re 
vue with Ronnie Graham 

Oklahoma! — Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., War Memorial 
Jan. 11-13; Daytona Beach, Fla., Peabody Audi 
torium, Jan. 14-16. The Rodgers-Hammerstein 
perennial 

Porgy and Bess -- Washington, D.C., National 
through Jan. 16; Richmond, Mosque, Jan 
18-23; Pittsburgh, Nixon, Jan. 25-30. Spectacu- 
lar production of Gershwin’s folk opera; with 
Cab Calloway 

South Pacific—Kansas City, Mo., Music Hall 
Dec. 28-Jan. 2; St. Louis, American, Jan. 4-9; 
Cincinnati, Taft Auditorium, Jan. 11-16; Mem 
phis, Tenn., Jan. 25-30. Rodgers and Hammer 
stein’s enchanted evening 

The Children’s Hoar—Chicago, Harris, indefinite 
run. Lillian Hellman’s drama; with Patricia 
Neal, Fay Bainter. 

The Seven Year Itch—Chicago, Erlanger. George 
Axelrod’s Broadway comedy; with Eddie 
Bracken 

Time Out for Ginger — Minneapolis, Lyceum 
through Jan. 2; Milwaukee, Davidson, Jan 
4-9; Jan. 11, opens for indefinite run Chicago, 
Harris. Melvyn Douglas in Ronald Alexander's 
situation comedy. 
ish You Were Here Chicago, Shubert. Indefi- 


nite run. 


ye ENGAGEMENT BEG. JAN. 19 
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Off-Broadway 
New York 


Artists Theatre--Amato Opera 
Bleecker St. Fire Exit, Jan. 26-28 

owe Adams Studio— . W. 81 St. Seguedaye 

our original one-act plays: Rats at the Temple, 
Bock of the Soul, The Ladies Create, The Real 
ent. 

Barbizon Plaza Theatre—58th St. and 6th Ave 
The World of Sholom Aleichem. Arnold Perl's 
dramatization of 3 one-act plays based on Sho- 
lom Aleichem and Isaac Peretz short stories. 
Cast includes Morris Carnovsky and Howard 
Da Silva 

Brooklyn Academy of Music—30 Lafayette St., 
n 22: Daniel Reed characterizations of the 
poon River Anthology by Edgar Lee Masters. 

Carnegie Recital Hall—154 West 57th St. Theo- 
ore, one-man show. Saturdays at midnight 

Circle in the § uare Sheridan Square. American 
Gothic, by Victor Wolfson; directed by Jose 
Quintero. Indefinite run. 

Cooper Union—C: pees panere. Aristophanes’ The 
Ecclesiazusae, fe 

Current Stages 129 Pa Ave. Moss Hart's Broad- 

wey poy of last season, The Climate of Eden. 
inite run 

peel Theatre--27th St. and Lexington Ave 
Shaw’s The Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles. 
Indefinite run. 

Green Room Studio—145 Bleecker St. Weekends 
through January, Strindberg’s Miss Julia. 

Jan Hus Auditorium—351 East 74th St. Shake- 
wile are Guild Festival Co. presents Shakespeare’s 

amlet. Indefinite run. 
al Playhouse—83 East 4th St. Ken Parker's 
ce Wedding Owe Indefinite run. 

Theatre DeLys—121 Christopher St. Opens Jan 
12, Bullfight by Leslie Stevens. 

Town Hall—123 West 43rd St. Jan. 27, Angna 
Enters in Theatre of Angna Enters. 

YM-YWHA Lexington Ave. at 92nd St. Poetry 
Center. Truman Capote, reading from his works, 
Jan. 6; Arthur Miller reading from his plays, 
Jan. 13 


gp anntee 159 


Dance 


Brooklyn Academy of Music--30 Lafayette Ave. 
Ballet Theatre, Jan. 1. Royal Festival of Greece, 
Jan. 12. Spanish Dance Fiesta, Jan. 13. Merce 
Cunningham and company, Jan. 20. Carmelita 
Maracci and company, Jan. 

Broadway Theatre—1681 a Roland Pe- 
tit’s Ballets de Paris with Colette Marchand 
and Leslie Caron, Jan. 19. Limited inate 


Based on the play ‘Green Grow 
the Lilacs” by LYNN RIGGS 


Production Directed by 


ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 


Dences by AGNES de MILLE 
Originally Presented by THE THEATRE GUILD 
Production Reproduced by Jerome Whyte 


JEANNE WEBB 


BAL TILTON 


In The Pulitizer Prize 
and N. Y. Critics’ Award 
Musical Play 


BENNY, DOROTHY. ALAN 
BAKER ° FRANKLIN ® BAXTER 
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Children's Programs 
Brooklyn Academy of ~—4¥. Lafayette Ave 
Matinees for M Jan. 9. Children’s World 
Theat presents and the Witch, Jan. 
t 


J 
Henry Street Playhouse—466 Grand St. The Play- 
house Dance Co. presents St. Foy and the 
Dragon, Jan. 1-3; ‘The Fable the Don 
Mt. Hebron School, bee = Montc 
N. J., Jan. 9 


Playwriting Contests 


First playwri righting contest » red by the Pres- 
byterian ayers, First Feaivenion Church, 
South Bend, Ind. Manuscripts for full-length 
original, unpublished plays — for produc- 
tion. First prize $200.00. Deadline March 1, 
1954. Inquiries should be addressed to Mrs. 
Frank E. Millar Jr., 1854 North Brookfield 
Street, South Bend 28, Ind. For other contests 
see ‘Theatre U.S.A.,”’ page 81 


Other U. S. Productions 


Schedules for March must be received by the 
12th of January.) 


Califernia 

Berkeley—-Company of the Golden Hind. Volpone, 
Little Theatre, » + ‘ 

Hollywood—Meglin ‘a Theatre. Madmen 
Don’t Need Motives pase! play by Frank Wyka 
Indefinite run. Week ends. 

Porterville—Barn Theatre. Opening Jan. 29, The 
Moon Is Blue. 

Sacramento—Civic Repertory Theatre. Second 
Threshold, Jan. 7-9; 14-16. 

San Francisco—Golden Gate Opera Workshop 
Don Pasquale by Donizetti English version by 
Nino Come. Jan. 29, 30. Playhouse Repertory 
Company: T with An - 13, Christopher 
Fry. Week ends beginning Ja 





The Theatre Guild & Joshua Logan 


a at PACHA Cems 


»y wintiam ince \ AWARD 
RALPH MEEKER JANICE RULE 
ond PEGGY CONKLIN 
Stoged by JOSHUA LOGAN 


Evgs. 8:30. Mon, thru Thurs.: $4.80, 1.80. Fri. & Sat. Evgs.: 


$6.7 1.80. Mats. Thurs. & Set. 2:30. $3.60, 1.20. Tox Incl. 
~ MUSIC BOX 239 W. 45 &., N. Y. 36 


BROADWAY ANGELS, 
INC. 


Common Stock 
Price 50c a Share 


Consult your broker or write or 
phone for an offering circular to 


BROADWAY ANGELS, INC. 


29 W. 65th St.. New York 23 
TRafalgar 4-1815 


LELAND POWERS 


SCHOOL 
THEATRE — TELEVISION — RADIO 
50th Anniversary Year 


Comprehensive 2-year course pro- 
vides the complete and practical 
training essential for greatest 
success. 


Distinguished Faculty of Profes- 
sionals. Limited enrolment assures 
individual attention. Fully “q i 
Little Theatre and Radio 

Known for the success of its 

ates. Est. 1904. Coeduca 


Write for cataleg 
S Evans Way, Beston 15, Massochusetts 


“A BEGUILING COMEDY” —ATKINSON, N.Y. Times” 
The Playwrights 
Compony presents 


SULLAVAN COTTEN 


in SAMUEL TAYLOR'S Romantic Comedy 


Sobri na fairy. 


LUELLA RUSSELL 
eset cnouwe LL GEAR — 
SCOTT McKAY + ROBERT D' 


Directed by H. C. POTTER. 


NATIONAL Theatre, 4/st St.W.of Broadwa 
Evgs. eel Matinee WED. ond ear. ue 


“A TRIUMPH!” 


—N.Y. World-Tele. & Sun 


The Playwrights’ Company 
in association with ie if 
Mary K. Frank present 
DEBORAH KER a 


in ELIA KAZAN'S production wre 


Tea and Sympath Mex 


by ROBERT ANDERSON 
with 

JOHN KERR 

LEIF ERICKSON 


BARRYMORE Theatre, 47th St. W. of B’way 
Evgs. 8:35. Matinees WED. & SAT. 2:30 





BEST MUSICAL—1953 
DRAMA CRITICS’ CIRCLE AWARD 


‘Henn Teel 


IN THE NEW MUSICAL COMEDY HIT 


WINTER GARDEN, Broadway & SOth $t., M. Y. 19 
Evgs. $7.20 to 2.40. Mats. Wed. & Sot. $4.20 to 1.80. 


“A VERY FUNNY COMEDY.” 
—Gibbs, The New Yorker 


“A WOWLING HIT.” 
~Howkins, Wor. Tele. & Sun 


JOSEPHINE HULL | 
The SOLID ‘GOLD: CADILLAC 


by HOWARD THCHMANN ond GLORGE S RAUS AN 


LORING SMITH 


wreged by GEORGE S RAUL MAN 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED THRU JULY 3rd 
Mon, thru Thurs. Eves. $4.80-1.80; Fri & Sat 
Eves. $6-1.80; Wed. Mot. $3.60-1.20; Sat 
Mat. $4.20-1.20. Tax Included 
BELASCO Thea., 44 St. £. of Bway. JU 6-7950 
Evenings 8:40. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:40 
eoeeeveeweeeeeeeee e 





James A. Farley and host John C. Brunc 


if you want a good steak dinner go to the 
Pen & Pencil.” 
Ward Moorehouse—W orld Telegram & Sun 


For the Preferred List: Bruno's Pen & Pencil 
sizzling steaks.” 
Danton Walker—New York Daily News 


Tops in Town—the sizzling sirloins at Bruno's 
Pen & Pencil.” 
Dorothy Kilgallen—-New York Journal American 


Highly Recommerded—the superb steaks a la 
Bruno's Pen & Pencil." 
Hy Gardner—New York Herald Tribune 


Gourmet Views: No one serves a better steak 
anywhere than Bruno in his celebrity-filled Pen 
& Pencil.’ Mike O'Shea—TV Guid: 


LUNCH DINNER AFTER THEATRE 
MU. 2-8660 205 East 45th St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


Radio—Television 
Speech—Theatre 


Combined with liberal arts courses leading 
to A.B. and A.M. degrees. Day, evening, 
summer session. NEW—a completely up-to- 
date and professionally equipped television 
production studio providing outstanding fa- 
cilities for television training. Broadcasting, 
announcing, writing; radio and television pro- 
duction rofessonal acting, ange play- 
writing, scene and costume design tudents 
pley Sulee metropolitan audiences in well- 
equipped the. re and broadcast from college 
FM radio station. Coed. Placement assist- 
ance. Write Admissions Secretary for catalog. 


Emerson College 


Est. 1880. Fully occredited 
128 Beacon Street Boston 16, Mass. 


Chicege 10, dilinois 


tal and Sales of 


ical Lighting Equipment 


é 


Write fer Ceteleque 


Colerade 


Custee Little Theatre of the Rockies. Point of 
eturn, Jan. 14-16 


District of Columbia 


Mount Vernon Players—J. M. Barrie's What 
Every Woman Kaows, Jan. 6-23 


Florida 
DeLand—Shoestring Theatre. Double Door, Jan 


13-15. 
Book and 


.—~ +‘ Little Theatre. Bell, 
rough J anuary. 

Miami—Miami niversity, Ring Theatre. Arthur 

or s Death of a » Jan. 12-22 


St. ine - Little Theatre. Bell, 
con , Jan. 19-23 


Evanston—Northwestern University Theatre. S 
N. Behrman’s Biography, Jan. 26-30 
Urbana — University Theatre Hoaulet, Jan. 13-16 


Indiana 


Indianapolis—-Circle Players. The Voice of the 
Turtle, Jan. 6-9 

Richmond—Civic Theatre. The Murray Follies, 
Jan. 18-21 


Maryland 


Baltimore—Johns Hopkins University. Littl Red 
Riding Hood, Jan. 29-31. Presented at the 
Children’s Educational Theatre 


Massachusetts 


Boston—Emerson College. Original one-act plays, 
an 21-22 
‘he Silver Masque, Northeastern University 
- ze Anderson's Joan of Lorraine, Jan. 15, 
1 


Michigan 

Ann Arbor- dy Arts Theatre Club. The Dance 
of Death by Strindberg, Jan. 8 

Grand R Civic Theatre. Bell, Book and 
Candle, . 22-30 

Kalamazoo *C ‘ivic Players. The Moon Is Blue by 
F. Hugh Herbert 

Minnesota 

Minn is—University of Minnesota Theatre. 
Ring Round the Moon by Anouilh, Jan. 11-17. 

Nevada 

Reno—-Little Theatre. Jan. 25-31 The Innocents. 


New York 


Ithaca—Cornell University. The yf °, Not for 
Burning by Christopher Fry, Jan 

Levittown, L.J.—Arena Theatre 'Odets’ The 
Country Girl, Jan. 22-24 


Ohio 

Toledo--Repertoire Little Theatre. Lo and Be- 
hold!, Jan. 29-Feb. 6 

Oklahoma 


Oklahoma Cit 


Mayde Mack Mummers. The 
Pursuit of i 


appiness, Jan 11-16 

Oregon 

Portend Civic Theatre. The Gentle People, Jan 
6-25 

Pennsylvania 


Flourtown—Whitemarsh Valley Players. The Pur- 
suit of Happiness, Jan. 23, 29- 





TAMARA 
DAYKARHANOVA 


SCHOOL STAGE 


Modern Acting Technique 
-Radio—TV 


Partial Scholarship assistance to 
Korean Veterans 


Stage—Screen 


29 West 67th Street, New York, N.Y. 
TRafalgar 7-5834 


ACTING, RADIO, TV 
DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Company experience 
BFA & MFA Degrees 
Write Alliene V. Stierwalt, Registrar 


Dept. TA, Gooomon Memorial Theatre, hicago3 


THE ANT INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


VERA SOLOVIOVA 
SCHOOL OF ACTING 


"In my opinion Vera Soloviova is a great 
artist and an inspirational teacher, untiring in 
her efforts and warm and constant in her in- 


terest in her students.’ Mildred Dunnock 
Professional training 
for 
STAGE and TELEVISION 


Studio theatre directed by 
Christine Edwards 


Spring Term Feb. | 
Catalog on Request 
254 WEST 47 STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
Telephone JUdson 6-5546 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 

Owen Davis Worthington Miner 
Lawrence Langner Roger Stevens 
Howard Lindsay Philip Wittenberg 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE INCLUDES: 
Elmer Rice, Chairman 
* Robert Cummings * Martin Gabe! 
* Kirk Douglas * Margalo Gillimore 
* Betty Field Theresa Helburn 
* Frances Fuller * Jennifer Jones 
* Nine Foch * Garson Kanin 
*Former students and graduates of the Academy 


Foremost Institution in America for Dra- 
matic Training. Thorough preparation for 
the Theatre, Radio, Television, Teaching and 
Directing. 

New home offers professional equipment in- 
cluding 900 seat theatre, rehearsal halls, 
studios and classrooms. 

Seniors gain practical experience through 
public performances on Broadway. Ad- 
visory Committee of successful graduates. 
Approved for the training of veterans. 
Founded 1884. 


Apply now for December class 
oom 142, 245 W. SEnd St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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The 
NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 


School of the Theatre 


offers 


Two years Intensive Training 
in Theatre Techniques 


Catalogue A on request 


Interviews by appointment 


M0 East S4th Street, New York 22 
Phone MU 58-3770 


PERRY -MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
July and August 
Charlotte Perry, Director 
Harriet Ann Gray 


CONTEMPORARY DANCE 


Adult, Apprentice and Children's Theatre 
New York Classes and Office 


Address Portia A. Mansfield 
15 West 67th St. SU 7-0193 





gets you old-fash- 
ioned value at 
New York’s 1200- 


GERS 
500,000 PASSEN 
ced their CONFIDENCE in 


-- MEAMI <7 Fuisar 
cnicaco 24 DALLAS 56 6-2100 
: o ) TIMES SQUARE 


o sroguiyn ot 2-720" ee 
str latbush Ave. 


iP 
re) on RETURN de 


stems, tac 


4433 
o wewann wi 2.443 
Street 

136 ormend Blvd. 


PAUL MANN 


actors workshop 


Classes 


——— Limited 


son Hotel. 


COURSES IN ACTING TECHNIQUE 


Basic—Advanced—Professional 


_ Single from $4* Double from $7 | 


All Rooms With Bath 


Figs Fist 


JOHN PAUL STACK, GENERAL MANAGER 
353 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, WN. Y. 


STELLA ADLER 
THEATRE STUDIO 


Basic Training Course in 


PRINCIPLES OF ACTING 


Classes for Professionals 
STAFF 
Stella Adler 
Harold Clurman Luther Adler 
50 Central Park West 
New York 23, N. Y., SU 7-324! 


Spring term starts February | 
Enroliment Limited 
REGISTER NOW 
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Day or Evening Classes 


actors workshop theatre 
1129 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 36, N.Y. 


HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING ACTING 
CLASSES 


Foculty 

ALICE HERMES 
MARIAN RICH 

JTA HAGEN 

EL! WALLACH 
JOSEPHINE VAN FLEET 
ANTHONY MANNINO 


For interviews Write or Phone CH 8-9454 
725 Sixth Ave., New York, NM. Y. 





! 


: ROCKEFELLER CENTER—Redio City 


to 12 
Students 


TR 4-1532 SU 7-5400 


TTT LLL LL LL 


Feagin School 
of Drama & Radio 


39th Year ES 
An_ intensive course of study designed for 
training the individual in preparation for 
professional work in 
® STAGE © TELEVISION 
© SCREEN ® RADIO 
PUBLIC APPEARANCES 


FEBRUARY | TERM 


Geurses in Diction, Public 4 Poise, Da 
& Eve. Also Yoon-Age & Chilaren's Dept. Gat. Y, 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York,N.Y.,Tel. CO 65-0926 
NAAN HNL p 
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itH the prospect of a new year 
WV there is a logical accent on nov 
elty. The disc makers, like the publishers 
of sheet music, have apparently becom 
aware of the value of individuality and 
are turning more and more optimistically 
in the direction of stunts, gimmicks, 
parodies and original material in general, 
regardless of musical or dramatic sig 
nificance 


But satire and parody were entirely 
unnecessary when Ethel Merman and 
Mary Martin got together on the Ford 
fiftieth anniversary ‘television show and 
presented their unique duet, a priceless 
medley of popular songs of the past. Our 
two leading interpreters of musical com 
edy worked together as though they had 
been doing it all their lives, and by just 
“doing what comes naturally”’ easily cre- 
ated the high spot of perhaps the most 
elaborate program ever put on the air in 
any form. Their wonderful piece of col- 
laboration is now made available on a 
12-inch, 78 record by Decca, 
which carries an orchestra conducted by 
Jay Blackton and credit to Leland Hay- 
ward and Jerome Robbins for production 


single 


and staging. It would be impossible even 
to list the songs on this inimitable re- 
cording, in which both singers came out 
on top, without a suggestion of unfair 
There 
were no less than fifteen whose titles 


competition or scene stealing 


Theatre on the Disc 


Anything for a Laugh 


by Sigmund Spaeth 


began with the word “I,"’ which the two 
prima donnas managed to make entirely 
impersonal for the time. Several others 
featured possessive pronouns, including 
the first Martin hit, “My Heart Belongs 
to Daddy,” which balances the histori: 
Merman debut with “I Got Rhythm.” 
Such a record as this presents not only 
a fascinating novelty but an authentk 
bit of modern Americana 


Also combining novelty and historica! 
significance is a Heritage record (12- 
inch long-playing) called 
which we are permitted to hear Ira 
Gershwin and the late Kurt Weill ac 
tually rehearsing songs on which they 
collaborated for the motion picture 
Where Do We Go From Here?, along 
with some excerpts from One Touch of 
Venus, for which Ogden Nash wrote the 
lyrics. The samples from the film about 
Columbus, raucously sung by both com- 
poser and author, make one realize the 
potential values of material that never 


Tryout, in 


attained wide popularity, and the mor 
familiar quotations from the successful 
Venus show provide ample proof of th 
importance of such an interpreter as 
Mary Martin, a lady who can surmount 
even the handicaps of a Kind Sir in her 
calm domination of literally any stag 
in her career. Heritage Productions also 
offer a new, historic talking record of 
Bernard Shaw's voice in devastating bits 


A “wonderfu! piece of 
collaboration” by Mary 
Martin and Ethel Mer- 
man, originally seen on 
television, is now avail- 
able in recorded form. 


of his 1937 broadcasts on every concen 


able topi 


the past year—-to return to our orig- 


Dine pas the biggest selling record of 


inal theme—-was Capitol’s take-off on the 
“Dragnet” radio and television show, a 
simple little 10-inch, 78 affair prepared 
and performed by that outstanding satir- 
ist Stan Freberg, who also has success- 
fully burlesqued Johnnie Ray’s “Cry” 
and other numbers. The 
“Dragnet” madness began with a clever 


jazz arrangement by Ray Anthony of the 


vulnerable 


familiar, portentous four notes indelibly 
associated with that popular cops-and- 
robbers program. (Those four notes, by 
the way, came right out of the start of 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, where 
they appear in only a slightly different 
rhythm.) The Freberg parodies are called 
“St. George and the Dragonet” and 
“Litthe Blue Riding Hood” (“the color 
changed to avoid identification of the 
characters”) and they spoof not only the 
“Dragnet” music but the voice and style 
of Jack Webb and the typical inflections 
of the minor actors. This record is al- 
ready an old story, but it remains one 
of the funniest of all time. 


Next in line for legitimate satire comes 
Anna Russell who sings (!) again (?) on 
a 12-inch Columbia long-playing dis« 
(The punctuation is Columbia’s own. | 
Miss Russell, billed as the “International 
Concert Comedienne,” this time presents 
her uproarious analysis of Wagner’s Ring 
of the Nibelung (singular, not plural, 
please, Mr. Lieberson), a slightly less 
amusing “Introduction to the Concert” 
by a “Women’s Club President” and a 
generally successful series of parodies 
called “How to Write Your Own Gilbert 
* This newly re- 
corded performance, taped during an 
actual Town Hall recital, indicates to 
some extent why Miss Russell's individual 


and Sullivan Opera.’ 


concert appearances have proved more 
lucrative than her ill-fated Little Show, 
which made badly advised and totally 
unnecessary concessions to the supposed 
illiteracy of Broadway. She is at her best 
when she assumes a modicum of intelli- 
gence on the part of her listeners. The 
same is true of the more consistently 
successful Victor Borge, who also has 
appeared on Columbia records, although 
this latter fact, in the plaintive words of 
the comedian himself, has been “kept a 
secret.” 
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has taken a fling at various 
phases of show business, is now supplying | 
his own brand of satire, recorded—and 
occasionally published—under such titles 
as Be Bop’s Fables and Grimm Fairy 
Tales for Hip Kids. He acts as his own 
interpreter of the Cinderella and Goldi- 
locks stories for Brunswick and provides 
material for Al (Jazzbo) Collins in bop 
versions of “Snow White” and “Jack 
and the Beanstalk” (Capitol) and “Little 
Red Riding Hood” “Three Little 
Pigs’ (Brunswick). The formula is much 
the in all of these records: 
recitation in bebop language of the fa- 
tales, backed by suitable 
and sound effects which are often 
independently amusing. It is by no means 


HE increasingly popular Steve Allen, 
who 


and 


same a mock 
miliar nursery 
music 
great wit or humor but is sufficiently 
entertaining, especially for those who still 
revel in the “Man, dig those crazy jokes” 
type of dialogue. 

Another Decca novelty, Seven Dreams, 
was created and conducted by Gordon 
Jenkins, and features Bill Lee and others 
The 


“a combination of 


as vocal interpreters. cover of the 
record describes it as 
symphonic scenario and modern cantata” 
“an entertainment of the highest 


Broadway 


and 


calibre, conceived especially 


for home enjoyment.” The dreams carry 
“The Pink House- 
boat” (set in lower case), “The Girl on 
the Rock,” “The Conductor” (railroad, 
and “The Cocktail Party” 


Jenkins, not Eliot 


such fanciful titles as 


not orchestra 
Both the words and 
the music are frequently intriguing, and 
it is the sort of thing you will like if you 
like 


Honorable 


that sort of thing 


mention go to Capi- 
tol’s hi-fi demonstration and Hi-Jinks on 
the Hammond, as to the RCA 
Victor recording of Victory at Sea, which 
emphasizes the contribution of orchestral 
Russell Bennett to the 
instrumental creations of Richard Rodg- 
ers. Incidentally, the 
controversy produced 
but, like 
longer be 
out the old, 


may 


as well 


arranger Robert 


Godfrey-LaRosa 
several 

they 
novelties 


records, 


their inspiration, can no 


considered Wring 


bring in the new! 


USE 


MAJOR 


SOUND EFFECT 


RECORDS 


VALENTINO, Inc. 


DISTRIBUTOR 
Instantaneous 
Recording Service 
42 Lombard Street 
Terente, Ont., Con. 
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FREE! 


ON THIS AMAZING OFFER 
THIS EXTRAORDINARY 
High-Fidelity Recording of 


MOZART'S 


Symphony No. 14 in A Major 


We want to give you this extraordinary 
L.P. record FREE —to acquaint you 


with our fine high-fidelity releases. You will 


dp ttn tintn ttn alt receive it by order- 
pee \ 


4 ing any of the rec 
\ 


; money-Back ‘ff ords below at the 
>| Guarantee \® unbelievably low 
| ' i) price of $1.50 each. 
| If not d¢- \@ A selection of the 
| lighted you greatest music ever 

may — written, in interna- 
,| any record tionally acclaimed 

in 5 days 4 performances 

for refund. \a All records guar- 


anteed equal in 


musical and technical quality to records 

selling for more than three times their 

price. Pressed on the finest plastic. The last 

word in high-fidelity reproduction; beauty 

of tone with virtual absence of surface noise 
You Save 66%3%! 

You save over $3.00 per record on the 
usual price—because we sell direct, and 
because of advanced production techniques 
which cut overhead to the bone. 

Order all the records of your choice now 
at this low price by checking the boxes in 
coupon below. If not delighted your money 
will be promptly refunded. You may keep 
the FREE Mozart record in any case! 


m=-—=- MAIL THIS NO-RISK COUPON TODAY! -~-~1 


Musical Masterpiece Society, Inc. 


Dept. 341, 250 Wast 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
High Fidelity Musical Master 
14 in A Major 
am enclosing $1.50 
for each record checked plus 25¢ per record for shipping expenses 
pay fi 


Send me FREE the Long Playing 
piece Recording of Mozart's Symphony No 
send me the records I have checked below. I 


(NOTE: It 
charges.) 
If not delighted 
will refund my 
im any case.) 


) TCHAIKOVSKY: 
No. 4 in F Minor. 
Vhilharmonic Orchestra 
Goehr, comluctor 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Piano Con- 
certo No. | in B-Flat Minor 
Mewton-Wood planist Musical 
Masterpiece Symphony Orchestra; 
Walter Goehr, conductor 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 
5 in C Minor, Utrecht Svmphony 
Orchestra; Vaul Huppert. 
ductor, 


BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 9% 
in A Major, ‘‘Kreutzer."’ Oliver 
Colbentson, violinist; David Gar 
ey, planist, He. 4 

BEETHOVEN: Symphony No, Winterthur 

8 in F Major, Winterthur 

} Symphony Orchestra; Walter 

Goehr, conductor 

BEETHOVEN: Two German 

Dances Winterthur = Sym 20 

| phony Orchestra; Walter 

Goehr, conductor 


BRAHMS: Symphony No 3 in 
F Major. Zurich Tonhalle Orches 
tra; Otto Ackermann, conductor 


you order $ of more records WE 


any record 
Mozart record 


I may 
money. 


return 
(The 


Symphony 
Netherlands 
Walter 


prentice. 
Orchestra: 
} conductor 


MOUSSORGSKY: 
| Bald Mountain. 
| Philharmonic Orchestra; Wal 
conductor 


ter Goehr, 


certo 
man, 
harmonic 
mann, 


con 


pilaniat; 
Symphony 
Goehr 


-_—_—_—— 


BACH: Brandenburg Concer- 
to No. 4 in G. Winterthur 
Symphony Orchestra; Walter 
Goehr, conducto 

BACH: Brandenburg Concer- 
to No. 5 in DL Winterthu 
Symphony Orchestra; Walter 
Goehr, conductor 


BACH: Organ Recital: Tocca. 
ta, Adagio and Fugue in C Major; 
Toceata and Fugue in D Minor: 
Toccata in F Major. Alexander 
Schreiner, at the Organ of the 
Tabernacie, Salt Lake City 


LALO 
Kicard 
t treeht 
Walter 


Symphonie Espagnole 
(itnoposoff, violinis 
Symphon Orchestra; 
Goehr, conductor 


———MUSICAL MASTERPIECE SOCIETY, 


in 3 days 


DUKAS: The Sorcerer's Ap- 
Utrecht 
Paul 


} MENDELSSOHN: Violin Con- 
in E Minor. 
violinist ; 
Orchestra: 
conductor 


Netherlands 


MENDELSSOHN: 
in A Major 
Symphony 
Clemens Dahinden, 


MOZART: Piano Concerto No 
in D Minor. 
Musical 
Orchestra; 
conductor 


Total No. of Records Checked 


fey > Die Meistersinger 
von Nuernberg. (Preludes to 
Acts | and ttt). 
halle Orchestra; 
mann, comductor 


a Zurieh Ton 
”) WAGNER: Tannhauser (Over- 
| 


into Acker 


Also 


ture), Zurich Tonhalle © 
chestra (tte Ackermann 
conductor 


shipping 


and you CHOPIN: Piano Concerto No 
mine to keep JF in F Minor, Mewton. Wood 
pianist, Radio Zurich Orchestra 
Walter Goehr, conductor 


Symphony 


Hupperts in D Major. “‘Miracte.”” Win 


terthur Symphony Orchestra 
cy Walter Goeh conductor 
*) HAYON isola =: Di sabitata 
| (Overture). Winterthur Sym 
| phony Orchestra; Walter Goel 
conductor 


[tn ie Symphony No. 96 


Night on 
Netherlands 


Kauf SCHUBERT: Symphony No. 5 

Phil in B Flat Major. Winterthur 

Acker Symphony Orchestra; Fritz Busch 
conductor 


Louls 


Otto 


MOZART: Symphony No. %6 
in C Major, “Linz.”” Winter 
“italian.” thur Symphony Orchestra 
Orchestra Cc Walter Goehr, conductor 
conductor. ’ MOZART: German Dances 
[ren 1 end 5. Winter 


Symphony 


thur Symphony Orchestra; 
Walter Goehr, conduetor 


Frank Vlelleg, 
Masterplece 
Walter 


[) BIZET: Symphony in C Major 
Utrecht Symphony Orchestra; 
Paul Hupperts, conductor 


at $1.50 per Record § 


Mailing Charges 25c per Record 


(If you order 
WE 


, Or more record 
absorh all mailing charge 


TOTAL ENCLOSED 


PLEASE THES 


Zone State 
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THEATRE ANTHOLOGIES IN REVIEW 


GOLDEN DOZEN AND TOP TEN 


| OHN CHAPMAN'S interesting and informative Theatre ’53 
(Random House) is a valuable and handsome addition 
to any library. The New York Daily News drama critic has 
selected a “golden dozen" plays which are presented in 
“reading version” form; there is a description of all the 
important action and some actual scenes in dialogue. which 
make the book similar in format to the Burns Mantle Best 
Plays, which Chapman edited for the past five years 
Theatre ’53 includes Picnic, The Crucible, Wonderful Town, 
The Climate of Eden, Dial “M” for Murder, The Love of 
Four Colonels, The Seven Year Itch, Bernardine, My 3 
Angels, Mr. Pickwick, Wish You Were Here and The Time 
of the Cuckoo. There is a production photograph of each 
of these plays 
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Frederick Knott’s Dial ““M” for Murder is included in both 
the new anthologies edited by John Chapman and Louis 
Kronenberger. J]. Pat O'Malley and Maurice Evans are 
principals in the long-run thriller 


My 3 Angels, which stars Walter Slezak as a 
benevolent confidence man, was selected for both 
the Chapman and Kronenberger anthologies. It 
was adapted from a French comedy by Sam and 
Bella Spewack 


TALBOT U 
ry 


Another significant feature of the book is its complete 
record of all the plays which opened on Broadway during 
the season that ended last May 30. This lists opening date, 
cast, credits and, if the play is not one of the “golden 
dozen,” a brief synopsis of the action and a quote from one 
of the major critics. Like the rest of the book, these ar 
presented in an attractive, readable format which makes 
even the seeking of statistics a pleasure. 


As his introduction to the plays, Chapman sums up thr 
entire season in a manner that is both sprightly and inform- 
ative, and this is followed by a thoughtful analysis of 
theatrical activity throughout the United States written by 
the late Barrett H. Clark. In his discussion of this “grass 
roots” theatre, Clark has gathered some valuable figures on 
the extent of this type of dramatic activity. 

The above-mentioned Burns Mantle yearbook, The Best 
Plays of 1952-1953 (Dodd, Mead), is now edited by Louis 
Kronenberger, critic for Time magazine. Kronenberger’s 
best plays, summarized with some scenes in dialogue, in- 
clude: The Time of the Cuckoo, Bernardine, Dial ““M” for 
Murder, The Climate of Eden, The Love of Four Colonels, 
The Crucible, The Emperor’s Clothes, Picnic, Wonderful 
Town, and My 3 Angels. 

Kronenberger has written a comprehensive introduction 
covering the season’s activities, and there are reports on 
theatre activity in Chicago, Southern California, London 
and Paris, as well as off Broadway. There is also a statistical 
record of all the plays opening in the 1952-53 season and 
a list of books on the theatre published during that period 
Best plays is illustrated by photographs and Al Hirse hfeld 


drawings A. G 





CLARENCE DERWENT’S STORY 


HE "GOT AROUND" IN THE THEATRE 


Reviewed by John Gassner 


tradition in the reviewing business to 


| SUPPOSE it IS a 

herald such a new book as The Derwent Story by Clar- 
Schuman) with a familiar stock of 
The 
“charmingly written,” and the author is “that 
the None of 


applied in this instance. The only trouble with them is that 


ence Derwent (Henry 


adjectives and epithets book is “comprehensive, 


“engrossing,” 
these terms would be mis- 


veteran of stage 


they would sound perfunctory, and Derwent has not been 
perfunctory either in writing his memoirs or in his devotion 


to the stage as actor, patron, past president of Actors 


the 
Theatre and Academy and so on. His book is, indeed, com- 


Equity Association, president of American National 


prehensive, since it covers his “first fifty years in the Theatre 
in England but suggests 
the dutiful work of a historian rather than that of a memoir 


and America;” “comprehensive” 


In 1917 Derwent found himself in an established hit, The 
Man Who Came Back 


the preceding year. Conrad 


which had begun a Broadway run 
Nagel (left) Nash 


’ 


and Mar) 


were other princ ipals 


Derwent's early ‘lage appearances shortl, 
came in Buddha, in which he 


appeared with Ruby Miller at the Court Theatre in London 


One of Clarence 


after the turn of the century 
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writer who simply happens to have a vast area of experi- 
ence to draw upon, and who appears to have enjoyed every 
gives 

He 


But he does so casually, 


moment of it. Derwent is contemplative too, and he 
considerable thought to the problems of the theatre 
imparts his wisdom to the reader 
with both the educated simplicity and the dry but genial 
wit for which the man is admired and loved 

To summarize the contents of this book would be an 
impossible task, since it is not so much a story as a long 
and richly varied web of stories woven together by a man’s 
life rather than by any plot contrivance or contrivance of 
What Derwent has to offer the 


than any plot or argument; he offers himself, and that is 


argument. reader is better 
good enough for anyone interested in the theatre 

The main point is that, after running away from his 
English home and from Victorian respectability at about 
the turn of the century, Derwent simply “got around” more 
than most of us who have served the stage in one capacity 


or another. In fact, he began to “get around” even before 





(Above) Derwent’s last regular Broadway appearance came 
five years ago in The Madwoman of Chaillot, in which he 
had the role of the President. Vladimir Sokoloff (left) and 
Jonathan Harris appeared with him 


(Below) On one of his numerous speaking engagements last 
summer, Derwent visited with Sheila Bond of the Wish You 
Were Here His has 


limited to stage appearances 


company theatrical actiwit) not been 


FRED FEHL 


running away from home 


when he began to idolize Si 
Henry Irving and follow the stage as a young enthusiast 
The first childhood impression he records is that of Sarah 
Bernhardt playing the title role of Hamlet, a piece of cast- 
ing that would surprise the present generation of playgoers 
but does not particularly disturb Derwent, who himself 
appeared with a female Hamlet in his first year on the stage 
He reminds us that the great Mrs. Siddons also played 
the greatest Dane of the stage, as did our own Eva LeGal- 
henne. Out of his fund of knowledge, not necessarily useful 
but informs us that a Mrs 
Glover played Falstaff and that Shylock was once performed 
by an 


never 


uninteresting, he also 


actress in London Having watched 


the divin 


Sarah from the pit where his violin teacher was playing, 


he still recalls her minor cadences in “Etre ou ne pas étre, 
voila la question,” and her chasing a fly. Derwent’s further 


description must be given in his own words: 


“In the scene with Polonius, on reaching the ‘buzz-buzz’ 
line she chased an imaginary fly around the stage, which 
finally appeared to light on Polonius’ nose where she des- 
patched it with a resounding thwack on the old gentle- 
man’s proboscis.” 


the 


Since above data will be 


found on a single page, 
and we haven't gone beyond page four, it is obvious that 
my summary cannot go much further without making this 
review as long as the book and infringing on the author's 
copyright. Derwent did get around, first in a highly eccen- 
enterprise, then for five years in the famous Benson 
Company with which he appeared in virtually every play by 
Shakespeare, and next in the pioneering Manchester Gaiety 
Theatre which helped to modernize the English drama. 
Then followed numerous engagements with such leaders of 
the English theatre as Sir Herbert Tree and Harley 
Granville-Barker and with most of the celebrities of the 
American stage. And it is less what he did than what he 
observed and learned that interests Derwent, whose mod- 
esty benefits the reader and student continually 


tric 


I am indebted to him, for example, for his brief account 
of association with William Poel, for whom he played three 


EDWARD WALLOWITCH 
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roles in a production of Marlowe's Edward 11 opposite 
Granville-Barker’s King Edward. Poel, who was virtually 
the father of modern Shakespearean production from whom 
romantic Shakespearean directors could still learn a great 
deal, interests me far more than many stars emblazoned in 
the theatre’s inconsequential annals. I am pleased to learn, 
for example, that Poel “cast his productions with his ears 
instead of his eyes,’ being convinced that if the actor 
thought correctly in a part, his physical conformity to type 
did not matter too much—a particularly sensible attitude 
in staging Shakespearean drama 


But it is actually difficult to know which portion of the 
book contains the greatest number of nuggets of fact and 
anecdote for the reader. These are almost equally abundant 
in the story of the Benson Company’s bouts with Shake 
speare at Stratford, in the brief account of the Manchester 
Gaiety Theatre's early ventures in realism and in the amus- 
ing narration of the author’s participation in a venture of 
international amity when he was a member of an English 
company playing in Germany in 1909. I am particularly 
fond of the section dealing with the struggle against cen- 
sorship of plays in England, which broke out in 1909 over 
the suppression of Maeterlinck’s Monna Vanna, in which 
the hero’s second act greeting to the heroine’s “Etes-vous 
’”* proved too much for the Lord Chamberlain’s office 
The high point of this chapter is a description of Shaw's 
deposition before a Commission of Lords and Commoners 
appointed by Prime Minister Asquith to investigate the 
subject of censorship. Shaw told the commissioners, “The 


nue 


only reason you gentlemen wanted twenty signed copies of 
my evidence in advance is that you could each have my 
autograph to sell at some future time.” And this is one 


occasion when Shaw got as much as he gave. The chairman, 


Herbert Samuel, thereupon collected all the copies from the 
commissioners and returned them, saying, “Mr. Shaw, | 


have to inform you that by unanimous agreement the Com 


mission has decided to dispense with any further evidence 


from you and herewith returns the twenty copies of your 
testimony 


Derwent’s chronicle takes him to America, and his nu 
merous roles force him to weaken his narration with too 
many brief reports. But in this section of the book too, 
there are interesting bits of fact as we follow his ventures 
in The Late Chnstopher Bean, Topaze, The Madwoman of 
Chaillot and even in the present reviewer's short-lived 
production of Richard Hughes's Welsh fantasy Minnie and 
Mr. Williams. In this connection Derwent fails to say that 
he received more applause for the playing of a particular 
scene than anyone else in a cast which included Edd 
Dowling and Josephine Hull, although the director was 
more worried about that scene than about any other in 
the play. Chapters on such matters as the Derwent Award 
for promising young actors, the trip he made to Elsinore 
with /lamlet, ANTA’s struggles to establish itself and 
Broadway's fight against racial discrimination in Wash 
ington are particularly interesting. And Derwent’s conclu 
sions on the state of the contemporary theatre in America 


are distinguished by his sagacity and his kind and cou: 


teous nature 


Books like The Derwent Story are difficult to write and 
especially difficult to keep from flagging in interest. But the 
author manages, for the most part, extremely well with 
material that requires the kind of expansion that cannot be 
undertaken in a volume that has to be kept within reason 
able space limits. In general, Derwent’s autobiography :- 
fascinating and highly instructive reading for both th- 
theatre worker and the public 
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Katharine Cornell is one of the many stars with whom 
Derwent has appeared on the American stage. Andtences 
in the Midwest and West Coast saw them in Henri Been 
stein’s Rose Burke in 1942 
















offstage . 


ARTHUR 


RODERICK MA‘ 





Dienerama 


show in Kismet with a number called 


merits of Joan’s number and hastened to record it 


of a different kind, the observed 






Titleholder 


George Axelrod made a good ty but 
he was defeated by his own high stand 
ards. Obviously a man who gets demo 
niac pleasure from titles, he made plans 
to bring in a comedy this season to be 
called Phffft. However, just before Phffft 
was to go into rehearsal, Axelrod decided 
his play was not as good as he would 
like it to be and he put it aside. But 
title-wise, this has not been a completely 
lost season for Axelrod. In the exhibit 
of paintings by theatre people which has 
been on display at the New York City 
Center these past two months, Axelrod 
is represented by some colorful swirls and 
daubs called “Don't Put the Cigarets 
Out in the Butter.” 


Trippingly Off the Tongue 

FF. Hugh Herbert on the financial effec- 
tiveness of critics: “Hell, I've had rave 
notices and lousy notices. A Girl Can 
Tell was panned by all three critics in 
Pittsburgh and we played to $20,000. On 
the other hand, The Children’s Hour got 
three Pittsburgh raves and it played to 
$7,000. That's the way it goes; audiences 
make up their own minds,” 


14 








Joan Diener, last seen on Broadway in a non-singing role in Season in the Sun, proved she could stop the 
“Not Since Nineveh.” 


But Joan was 


Lilian Goh who plays an old woman 
in The Trip to Bountiful I've been 
playing old women since I was fifteen 
when I did the film Enoch Arden for 
Mr. D. W. Griffith. In those days the 
test for an actress was if you could play 
old.” If you could play ‘old,’ you were 
an actress. And shall I say, it was much 
more difficult for me then than now? 

Peter Ustinov, author of The Love of 
Four Colonels, descnbing his new play 
No Sign of a Dove: “It is a farce that 
is not a farce and a tragedy that is not 
a tragedy. As there can be no such thing 
as farcical tragedy, I just call it a play.’ 


nothing 


José Ferrer, on theatre vs. film 


lywood is a village I know 
about; I eo there every now and then 
and do my job and get out I must 
do one or two shows a year on Broad 
way. The day when I sever my _ roots 
with the New York stage will be when 
business as a 


I'm through with show 


whole.”’ 

Joseph Schildhraut, who hosts a weekly 
I'V drama show on the Dumont network, 
on the present limitations of television 
‘Television is so small, so diminutive. | 
would not murder a figure like Shaw in 
twenty-seven Don't give me 
greatness in capsule form 


minutes 
I don't want 





Several singers, including Danny Kaye, were quick to see the 


not worned by her masculine competition. “My appeal is 





Shakespe are 


steak 


Vitamin pills I want the 


TV Trailers for Theatre 
Little Je , 
on display in Boston, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 


ie James, which ought to be 


land and Detroit this month, is the sub 
ject of an experiment which may have 
far-reaching results in providing the road 
with more 


touring shows. Prompter of 


the experiment is Terry Turner, an ex- 
ecutive of General Teleradio which owns 
the Mutual, Yankee and Don Lee net- 
works, a total lincup of 566 radio and 
Several 


Turner created a new industry by mak- 


television stations years ago 
ing up television trailers for old movies 
which marked the first time movies had 
been advertised on TV in the familiar 
movie house “coming attractions” fash- 
ion. He tried this technique on a revival 
of King Kong which proceeded to pull 
in $2,500,000, as 


$700,000 the film drew when it was 


compared with the 


originally relezsed. Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the Sea and other films 
treatment 


were given the same trailer 


with happy results 

This led 
same thing couldn't be 
into legitimate theatres. At this 


lurner to wonder why the 
done to draw 


peopl 
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point he tied up with a quondam press 
agent named Hal Olver who had long 
felt that Little Jessie James was worth 
bringing back. They joined ideas and, 
with special dispensations from the Screen 
Actors Guild, Actors Equity and Chorus 
Equity, movies were made of the new 
version of the show during its last week 
of rehearsal. These films were cut up 
into one- and two-minute trailers for use 
on TV. 

First stop for Little Jessie James was 
Cincinnati where the Mutual station, 
WLW, used the trailers on TV, plugged 
the show on radio (Olver figures this 
advertising would have cost $30,000) 
and accepted mail orders for the show 
Similar arrangements have been set up 
in other cities where the show plays, 
cities which, of course, sport stations on 
one of the networks owned by General 
leleradio. 


Optimist’s Adieu 

One man who could really make 
Dramarama a household word (and that, 
come to think of it, is a pretty pointless 
term when you consider most of the 
words that are used around houses) is 
the famboyant Michael Todd, and it is 
unfortunate that he has chosen this par- 
ticular moment to bid adieu to the thea- 
tre. Todd intends to devote himself to 
the production of films in the Todd A-O 
process, a rather clumsy euphemism for 
what is really Toddorama. In actuality 
Todd has not cut himself off from the 
theatre; but, by the condition which he 
places on his return, he reveals himself 
as the sublimest of optimists. Todd’s con- 
dition is that he will come back to Broad- 
way only when he can produce without 
the anxiety of waiting up for the notices 
He must have some other line of business 
in mind. 


Poetic Justice 


Sherlock Holmes, may it rest in peace, 
lasted only three performances, but that 
was long enough to provide Terry Kil- 
burn with an experience which must be 
the nadir of frustration and indignity for 
an actor. At its third and last perform- 
ance, lighting cues went unhappily awry 
Kilburn had only one brief moment in 
which to show his wares, an encounter 
with Basil Rathbone (Holmes) in a room 
which was supposed to light up when 
Rathbone entered. Rathbone stepped into 
the darkened room where Kilburn waited 
The lights didn’t go on but the scene 
did, and Kilburn spoke his only lines in 
complete darkness 

After the final Rathbone 
stepped out as though to deliver a eulogy 
over the corpse of the show. Instead he 
reminded the audience of the 


curtain, 


disem- 


bodied voice they had heard in the dark- 
ened scene and brought Kilburn out for 
a bow so that the audience could finally 
get a look at him 
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To forewarn Neu 





Yorkers of the imminent arrival of the musical Kismet, the 


morning New York Times and the evening New York World-Telegram and Sun 
chose to publish two versions of the same picture of Doretta Morrow on the same 


day, providing a succinct illustration of fashionable picture cropping 
executive, homeward bound, was favored with the expansive 
while the Times’ morning coffee version was more restricted 


Doretta Morrow that’s fit to print 


Amen 

Dust, we see, is still returning unto 
dust. The Alvin theatre in Minneapolis, 
a mecca of burlesque for culture-seeking 
Minnesotans for more than fifty seasons, 
has ousted the strippers in favor of an 
evangelist’s revival meetings. This serves 
to remind us that the most distinguished 
burlesque theatre in the country, the old 
Howard in Boston, was originally a tab- 
ernacle and was turned over to sock, 
buskin and G-string only after the world 
failed to come to an end on April 23, 
1843, in accordance with the prophecy 
of the leader of the flock which inhabited 
it. Any signs of the end of the world out 
Minneapolis way? 


Dramarama 

It would appear that we are in the 
midst of a pletho:ama. These days, un- 
less you've got some kind of a rama, 
you've got nothing. In the beginning 
and for all we know, prob- 
Cinerama. Then Hollywood 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary with a 


there was 
ably still is 
Historama. A burlesque film was adver- 
tised as Striporama. An orchestra leader- 
turned-musieian displayed himself in a 
Himberama. Along came a record album 
called Pianorama, a TV program called 
“‘News-o-rama” and a corset called Figu- 






The wear) 
view of Miss Morrou 
apparently all the 


rama; and even our own George Spelvin 
got into the act by titling his comment 
‘Pan-orama.” 

One thing that has been overlooked 
is Dramarama. It is on display in a score 
or more of theatres in the environs of 
Times Square six nights and two mati- 


nees a week and in other theatres scat- 





His and Hers is the title of Fay 
and Michael Kanin’s new play 
Appropriately it deals with a hus- 
band-wife playwriting team, 


tered across the country at varying iter- 
It has more scope than Cinema- 
Scope, it’s wider than wide screen and 
it's several times more dimensional than 
4-D. It is, in fact, quite unique, and why 
don't we hear more about it’ 


vals 


Family Affair 

As Fay and Michael Kanin have prob- 
ably pointed out several thousand times 
by now, their new play His and Hers is 
not about towels. It is, in fact, about a 
items—a 
team 
which, of course, is what the Kanins are 


pair of even more absorbent 


husband-and-wife playwriting 
Kanin has undertaken 
and Mrs 


Furthermore, Mr 


to direct what ‘he Kanin have 
written 
Kanin said when 


didn’t 
“Writers are 


“I know, I know,” 


we inquired if such versatility 


have its drawbacks not 
supposed to have good perspective on 
their own work. Some people say that 
all a writer ‘knows is putting words on 
paper 


“This 


write a dramatic 


You 


work without directing 


is obvious nonsense can't 
it. The play has to be constructed in the 
He has to move his 
When he 
play, he inherently directs it 


“An 


where the writer left off. He has to learn 


writer's mind’s-eye 


characters around writes his 


outside director has to begin 
what the script is all about before he can 


start directing. The writer knows this 
already.’ 
Kanin beamed at the directness of his 


logic 


Terry Kilburn had his moment in 
the spotlight when he was intro- 
duced by Basil Rathbone after the 
final Sherlock 
Holmes though a missed 


performance of 
even 
lighting cue blacked out his only 
scene during the pla) 


RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 


“ 


= 


Featured dancers in the new, Broadway-bound version of Little Jessie James go 
through their paces in a rehearsal. 


“Of course,” he conceded, “many writ- 
ers lack the patience, diplomacy and 
articulation needed to bring a play to 
life as a director. A writer deals with a 
piece of paper. A director deals with 
people. Many writers are not willing to 
bother with the 
that a director must undertake 


coddling and bullying 


“I,” concluded Kanin, “have none of 


these problems. I enjoy directing.” 
The Kanins 
vineyards of Hollywood in 


fee ] 1s 


have been working the 


recent years 
a locale which they not ideal for 
writers 

“The 
Hollywood,” he pointed out, “is that he 
does the spade work, the dirty work, and 


thes 


usual position of the writer in 


starts—when 


the script he has 
kicked That's 


why the theatre is more fun for a writer 


fun 
life 


over he is 


the moment the 
start bringing to 
sweated out 

he’s part of the production scheme all 
the way through.’ 

The Kanins’ last representation on 
Broadway was Goodbye, My Fancy. This 
was a solo writing effort by Mrs. Kanin 
her husband functioned, not as director, 
but as producer. We werc gauche enough 
Mrs. Kanin for 
She does nothing but 
write while her husband not only writes 
and produces She 
with a contented smile 
“I am the producer and director,” she 
“of two small children.’ 


to snear genteelly at 


being in a rut 
directs 


lout too 


withered us 


informed us, 


Beats 3-D 

Ever on the alert for practical means 
for increasing both the pleasure and the 
haute couture of theatregoers, we recently 
came across an item that not only fills 
both bills but is a dandy asset for bird 
watchers in the bargain. Our item is a 
pair of collapsible binoculars roughly the 


size of a cigarette case in their collapsed 
form (two inches by four inches by some- 
thick), which 
come covered in twelve different brocade 


what less than an inch 
designs as well as six colors of leather, 
which fit readily into an evening hand- 
bag, which magnify friend and foe alike 
half times their natural 
size $12.95. 
Hafftka, a former member of the Polish 
these 


binoculars from Japan, which has become 


to three and a 


and which cost Alexander 


diplomatic service, is importing 


a center of fine optical production, ac- 


cording to Hafftka 


From these 


color in 


him we also learned that 


binoculars are achromatic (no 


the glass), which provides a clearer and 


more precise view since color tends to 


distort, and that they are an accurate 


reproduction of a French design which 


sells for $28. They 


this country a year ago and the brocade 


were first brought to 


covers were introduced this past fall 


Hafftka has tested them from the last 
row of the Metropolitan Opera Hous« 
and reports excellent results. We 
them in his office and found that they 
45th Street 
took us far into the depths of a Brown- 


tested 


spanned quite readily and 


ing King sales room where a gentleman 
T he 


which 


was being fitted for a suit gentle- 


man had reddish-brown hair was 
beginning to show an occasional strand 
of a rather becoming gray, and there 
were a few unbecoming flecks of dandruff 
lodged just beyond the hairline on the 
of his neck. Seven flecks, as we 
recall. Hafftka East 45th 
Street, New York City, as the Magnifi- 


cation Instrument Company 


nape 


operates at 2 


and, since 
his binoculars are on sale in only five or 
six stores so far, he is willing to sell them 
from that address by mail 
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EILEEN DARBY, GRAPHIC HOUSE 


; Wak . 2 ‘—_ 
Father (Paul McGrath) would like to live in a trailer, 


so he encourages daughter (Janet Blair) to accept one 
of her many suitors. 








A GIRL CAN TELL 


Richard Maney, prophet and press agent extra- 
ordinaire, unsuccessful in his search for a string 
of favorable critics’ quotes to decorate his ad for 
A Girl Can Tell, came up with “Funnier than The 
Moon is Blue!—F. Hugh Herbert.” The canny 
drumbeater defends his off-beat commercial by 
pointing out, ‘Who should know better? He wrote 
‘em both.” 

Jennifer Goodall’s amorous adventures are here 
recounted in flash back style, as she reminisces 
with her teen-aged daughter about how, in 1936 
she chose a mate from among six suitors: a 
rumpled Harvard boy, a strait-laced mothball 


October 30, 1953 
New Century Theatre 

Bill Doll production of a melodrama by Ouida Rathbone 
in three acts and seven scenes based on the stories of Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle. Staged by Reginald Denham; set- 
tings, costumes and lighting designed by Stewart Chaney; 
incidental music by Alexander Steinert. 


Tue Cast 
DR. JOHN WATSON Jack Raine 
SHERLOCK HOLMES Basil Rathbone 
MRS. HUDSON Elwyn Harvey 
RT. HON. TRELAWNEY HOPE John Dodsworth 
ARTHUR CADOGAN WEST Richard Wendley 
LADY HOPE Eileen Peel 
EDUARDO LUCAS Gregory Morton 
ANNA Margit Forssgren 
COUNT LOUIS DE ROTHIERE Chester Stratton 
IRENE ADLER Jarmila Novotna 
WALKER Terence Kilburn 
LESTRADE Bryan Herbert 
MISS ALICE DUNBAR Mary Orr 
ANDREW Evan Thomas 
PROFESSOR MORIARTY Thomas Gomez 
HUGO OBERSTEIN Martin Brandt 
CAPTAIN VON HERLING Ludwig Roth 
PRINCE BULGANIN St. John Phillipe 
GREGSON Arthur N. Stenning 
VILLARD Alfred A. Hesse 


The action covers two months in 1895 and is set in 
London and Professor Moriarty’s chalet in Switzerland 


Like old soldiers, Conan Doyle’s hero never 
really dies, though his return in this instance-was 
providentially brief. It described in terms that 
alternated between seriousness and spoof how 
he protected England and the delicate balance 
of European power by recovering the Bruce- 
Partington submarine plans after they had been 
stolen from a distraught government employee by 
an international agent and had found their way 








Basil Rathbone added the stage to the list of mediums in 
which he has portrayed Sherlock Holmes 


























































October 29, 1953 
Royale Theatre 

Richard Aldrich and Richard Myers production (in 
association with Julius Fleischmann) of a comedy in 
three acts by F. Hugh Herbert. Staged by Mr. Herbert, 
settings by Stewart Chaney, costumes by Edith Lutyens. 


Tue Cast 
HANNAH Eulabelle Moore 
NANCY (Jennifer's daughter) Natalie Trundy 
VERNON Barry McGuire 
JENNIFER GOODALL Janet Blair 
ARTIE Marshall Thompson 
MR. BENTON (Jennifer's father) Paul McGrath 
MRS. BENTON (Jennifer's mother) Lulu Mae Hubbard 
BILL Tod Andrews 
FREDDIE Donald Symington 
GEORGE Dean Harens 
J. G. Jack Whiting 
NATASHA Joan Wetmore 
EMMETT William Kester 
PHONE VOICES 
DAVID Bill Windom 
D. F. Henry Hart 


The action of the play takes place in New York in the 
present and seventeen years ago 


manufacturer, an unctuous doctor, a neurotic 
fellow worker, a wolfish millionaire boss and a 
handsome, strong-minded C.P.A. who refused to 
grovel at her feet. 

Those who guess which aspirant Jennifer 
chooses won’t have as much fun as those who 
can’t, so the play should appeal more to matinee- 
minded audiences than to those who prefer satire 
or wit to situation comedy. As a matter of fact, 
if Maney can just arrange for eight matinees and 
two evening performances, his ad may eventually 
read: “Ran longer than The Moon is Blue!— 
R. Maney.” 


SHERLOCK HOLMES 


(naturally) into the hands of Professor Moriarty 
Ouida Rathbone’s prolix script, which incorpo- 
rated sections of several of the original stories, 
took Holmes from his Baker Street diggings to 
Moriarty’s chalet where the adversaries staged 
their famous struggle on the brink of the Reichen- 
bach Falls and where Holmes made his return in 
a disguise that fooled all but the wily professor 
and adult members of the audience. 

Handsomely mounted, although too intricately 
staged, the production had the benefit of such 
performers as the master himself (and husband 
of the playwright), Basil Rathbone; Jarmila 
Novotna, who was a handsome Irene Adler and 
Thomas Gomez as the master criminal. 

As all the critics remarked, it would have been 
nice to have had Holmes back under more fortu- 
nate circumstances; and as one of them pointed 
out, it would have been even more fortunate had 
it been possible to revive Doyle to do the script. 


KIND SIR 


November 4, 1953 
Alvin Theatre 


Joshua Logan production of a comedy by Norman 
Krasn. in two acts and six scenes. Directed by Mr. Logan, 
settings and lighting by Jo Mielziner, costumes by Main 
Bocher; associate producer and director, Marshall Jamison. 

THe Cast ° 

Margalo Gillmore 
Dorothy Stickney 
Mary Martin 
Frank Conroy 
Charles Boyer 
Robert Ross 


ANNA MILLER 
MARGARET MUNSON 
JANE KIMBALL 
ALFRED MUNSON 
PHILIP CLAIR 

CARL MILLER 


The action takes place in the present in the New York 
apartment of Jane Kimball and covers a period of six 
months 


Norman Krasna’s new comedy, or more accu- 
rately Joshua Logan’s production of it, is a re- 
markable example of the art of making a little go 
a long way. A playwright never had it so good. 
The combined efforts of Logan, who also directed 
with a sure hand, and an excellent cast headed 
by Charles Boyer and Mary Martin (in her first 
nonmusical role) have produced results which 
exceed anything that even Krasna had reason to 
expect. 

During the course of the play’s progress to 
Broadway, its sponsors made quite a point of 





The affair between a famous actress (Mary Martin) 
and a freedom-loving bachelor (Charles Boyer) 


strikes an unexpected snag at this moment in 


Kind Sir 


RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 


pledging reviewers to secrecy about the plot. Now 
that the gold-plated venture has had its final un- 
veiling and the lid is presumably off, there is 
reason to suspect that Logan and Company was 
enjoying a little joke. For there are no surprises 
in the script beyond the fact that in such good 
company as this, its lines occasionally achieve the 
shine of a comedy of manners. Boyer in particular 
is an actor who can make a bit of dialogue like 
an invitation to an ice cream social seem highly 
promising. 

The gentleman referred to in the title is a 
retired San Francisco banker who is up for ap- 
pointment to a United Nations post. In New York 
to deliver a speech, he chances to meet a leading 
Broadway actress (Miss Martin) who somehow 
has managed to stay single, even though she is 
something of a homebody at heart. Friendship 
ripens into love, as so often happens where Boyer 
is involved; but it develops that the banker’s fa- 
miliar tale about being married to a wife who 
won't give him a divorce is really a case of coyness 
with clergy in such affairs. When she gets wind 
of that portion of the U.N. security check which 
reveals him as a freedom-loving bachelor, she 
plays on his jealousy and pulls off the neat trick 
of beating him at his own game—sophistication— 
and getting him to do right by her. 


All this is played and staged for all it is worth 
and then some. Consequently, the lightweight 
material is not only sustained to full-length pro- 
portions but actually pointed in such a way that 
the final, climatic confrontation scene begins on 
a note of anticipation. With the aid of some nimble 
footwork on the part of the principals, the ending 
seems much more like the literate solution -of a 
situation of the sort that interested Congreve and 
Moliére rather than a glib situation comedy that 
is Krasna’s stock in trade. If anyone still requires 
proof of Boyer’s estate as one of the most per- 
ceptive actors of our time, he need look only as 
far as Kind Sir. Much more newsworthy is Miss 
Martin’s easy and assured way in a nonmusical 
setting. The fact that her temperate but charming 
performance isn’t a caricature of a famous Miss 
Broadway such as Tallulah lends credibility to a 
play that can use plenty of that commodity. 
Brooks Atkinson also made the point that the 
supporting roles are played more expertly than 
are most leads in other productions. 


The single setting by Jo Mielziner, which rep- 
resents the actress’ New York apartment, is as 
elaborate and slickly turned as everything else 
in the production. Miss Martin’s gowns are a 


show all in themselves. 
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November 5, 1953 
Belasco Theatre 


Max Gordon production of a comedy in two acts by 
Howard Teichmann and George S. Kaufman. Staged by 
Mr. Kaufman, settings by Edward Gilbert. 


Tue Cast 
T. JOHN BLESSINGTON 
ALFRED METCALFE 
WARREN GILLIE 
CLIFFORD SNELL 
MRS. LAURA PARTRIDGE 
MISS AMELIA SHOTGRAVEN 
MARK JENKINS 
MISS L’ARRIERE 


Geoffrey Lumb 
Wendell K. Phillips 
Reynolds Evans 
Henry Jones 
Josephine Hull 
Mary Welch 

Jack Ruth 
Charlotte Van Lein 


EDWARD L. MC KEEVER Loring Smith 
MISS LOGAN Vera Fuller Mellish 
THE A. P Carl Judd 
THE U. P Al McGranary 
I.N.S Howard Adelman 
A WOMAN Gloria Maitland 
News BROADCASTERS 
BILL PARKER Henry Norell 


DWIGHT BROOKFIELD 
ESTELLE EVANS 


Mark Allen 


Lorraine MacMartin 


The action of the play takes place in New York and 
Washington. The time is the present. 


Devotees of wit and satire in the theatre will be 
happy to hear that The Solid Gold Cadillac has 
pulled up on Broadway. George S. Kaufman, 
whose light has been concealed under some cum- 
bersome Broadway bushels lately, has joined with 
Howard Teichmann to alchemize a shiny and 
amusing spoof of big business, politics, television 
commentators, newspaper reporting, the theatre 
and other assorted subjects. With such additional 
ingredients as the abundant talents of Josephine 
Hull, the queen of comedy; the wry narration of 
Fred Allen and as zany a cast as ever cavorted in 
a Kaufman vaudeville, the result is some four- 
teen-carat stage entertainment. 


This is a story, nasal narrator Allen informs us, 
about Cinderella and the four ugly corporation 


directors. At a stockholders’ meeting of the 
General Products Corporation of America (“If 
General Products doesn’t make it—there’s no 


money in it”) turns up ex-actress Mrs. Laura 
Partridge to get in an embarrassing query before 
the gavel can fall. To keep her quiet, the directors 
hire her and put her in charge of a nonexistent 
Department of Stockholder Relations. Mrs. Par- 
tridge builds this department to mammoth pro- 
portions, gets involved in a scandal with her bald, 
overweight Prince Charming, the former head of 
the corporation, and gets the sack. But as Allen 
promises us, all turns out well for Cinderella, for 
otherwise the audience gets its money back (“a 
fat chance of that,” he comments.) x 


Mrs. Hull is hilariously lovable as the Cinder- 
ella of Wall Street. She doesn’t have to wait for 
the gag lines—although there are plenty—for she 
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THE SOLID GOLD CADILLAC 


FRED FEHL 


is comic in herself. She need only point a plump 
finger, dart a quizzical look or firmly make an 
incongruous pronouncement to inspire laughter. 
Unlike the stage comedian who thinks he is funny 
and lets you know it, her characters always take 
themselves seriously. When she is cleaning out 
her desk and turning up articles from a coffeepot 
to a corset in her search for the mate to a red 
overshoe, her adroit and varied pantomine is a 


lesson in comic art 


Loring Smith is a perfect partner in comedy 
for Mrs. Hull. His “Big Ed’? McKeever, former 
president of General Products and now a govern- 
ment official, is no mere blusterer (“I don’t get 
ulcers, I give ’em”) but is always deftly antic, 
whether he is performing his setting-up exercises 
in his Washington office or reciting a boyhood 


elocutionary piece complete with gestures. 


The four ugly corporation directors also deserve 
plaudits—Geoffrey Lumb, Wendell K. Phillips, 
Reynolds Evans and Henry Jones, as do the two 
secretaries: Mary Welch as Girl Friday to Mrs. 
Partridge and Vera Fuller Mellish as a wonder- 
fully off-beat Washington war horse. Kaufman’s 
staging is characterized by his usual fine sense of 
comic style and pace, and Edward Gilbert has 
provided a series of attractive sets for the zany 
action of this modern fairy tale 








the 


director of General Products Corporation 


Laura Partridge wields the 


Left to 
Loring Smith, Josephine Hull, Mary Welch, 
Ruth, Gloria Maitland 


gavel as new 


right 
Jack 
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THE LADIES OF THE CORRIDOR 


October 21, 1953 
Longacre Theatre 


Walter Fried production of a drama in two acts by 
Dorothy Parker and Arnaud d’Usseau; directed by Harold 
Clurman, settings and lighting by Ralph Alswang, cos- 
tumes by Noel Taylor 

Tue Cast 
MR, HUMPHRIES 
MRS. GORDON 
MRS. LAUTERBACH 
MRS. NICHOLS 
CHARLES NICHOLS 
HARRY 
CASEY 
LULU 
SASSY 
MILDRED TYNAN 
ROBERT AMES 
BETSY AMES 
CONSTANCE MERCER 
IRMA 
PAUL OSGOOD 
TOM LINSCOTT 
MARY LINSCOTT 


Robert Van Hooton 

June Walker 

Vera Allen 

Frances Starr 

Shepperd Strudwick 

Lonny Chapman 

Louis Criss 

Edna Best 

Tassle 

Betty Field 

Clement Brace 

Carol Wheeler 

Margaret Barker 

Kate Harkin 

Walter Matthau 

Donald McKee 

Harriet MacGibbon 

The action of the play takes place during the course of 

a year in the Hotel Marlowe in the East Sixties in New 
York City 


AMES 


The Ladies of the Corridor is a moving and at 
times harrowing study of the lonely, unattached 
women who live—or at least exist—in hotels. Its 
impact will certainly be greater upon the distaff 
members of the audience, but it provides food 
for thought for all of us since such women as 
the authors present do reflect a segment of our 
American society; Pearl Buck once called them 
“gunpowder women,” suggesting that all of this 
wasted energy is not only deplorable but could 
be dangerous 

In a 
d’Usseau frus- 


trations of a group of six women in the impersonal 


series of 


Miss Parker 


the personal 


vignettes, and 


have focused on 


Margaret Barker (left) and Edna Best, 


two of the principal “ladies of the cor- 


ridor,” 
members 


Bra 


ce 


with 


two of the younger cast 
Carol Wheeler and Clement 


JOHN ERWIN 


surroundings of a residential hotel in New York’s 
fashionable East Sixties. Most of the ladies are 
widows of means who once filled their lives with 
their lead empty existences 
taken up with going to the movies, shops, beauty 
parlor or lending library 


families and now 
Their decisions center 
on changing the color of their nail polish or style 
of their coiffure, and a letter, especially from 
their children, is a major event. 

At the Hotel Marlowe we have the clique of 
three regulars, each of whom is dressed in navy 
blue and refers to the others as “the girls.” There 
is the kleptomaniac, Mrs. Gordon, 
adroitly played by June Walker as a loquacious 
Southerner with a mean streak who seems com- 
pletely happy in her desiccated life. Vera Allen 
effectively depicts her companion, a wistful widow 


brainless 


and self-indulgent worrier over her missing bric- 
a-brac or children. More fully de- 
veloped is the third member of the trio, the rich 
Mrs. Nichols, strikingly portrayed by Frances 
Starr as a woman whose ruthless spirit belies her 
weak body confined to a wheelchair. Shepperd 
Strudwick gives a fine interpretation to her bul- 
lied son, whose spirit she drains from him in 
These self- 


centered, sentimental. spiteful, lonesome women 


inattentive 


her desperation for companionship. 


were never trained in self-reliance and have never 
learned self-contentment 

In contrast to this trio is Constance Mercer, well 
played by Margaret Barker, whose business ac- 
tivities force her to adjust to the outside world 
To the hotel comes her old friend, newly widowed 
Lulu Ames, enacted by Edna Best. A soft and 
charming woman, she is also unworldly and inex- 
perienced and enters into an affair with a younger 
man’ (deftly portrayed by Walter Matthau) and 
then drives him away by her possessiveness. She 
finally learns that it is not loneliness but the fear 
of loneliness which she must fight. 

The final character in this sextet is one that 
could become maudlin, but it is portrayed with 
such artistry by Betty Field, one of our best young 
actresses, that it becomes an almost terrifying 
study of defeat. An alcoholic, Mildred Tynan 
was once a gentle, well-bred girl whose husband 
turned out to be a sadistic brute. Having fled to 
New York, she lacks the training or strength of 
character to get and hold a job 

Contrasted to this formidable array of acting 
talent, which Harold Clurman has directed with 
his usual insight and sensitivity, the performances 
of Clement Brace and Carol Wheeler as the son 
and daughter-in-law of Mrs. Ames seem mannered 
and sterile. 





GENTLY DOES IT 


October 28, 1953 
The Playhouse 


Edward Choate and George Ross production (by ar- 
rangement with Wauna Paul) of a drama by Janet Green 
in three acts and six scenes. Directed by Bretaigne 
Windust, designed and lighted by George Jenkins, cos- 
tumed by Virginia Volland 


Tue Cast 
MONICA BARE Phyllis Povah 


EMMIE Mabel Taylor 
PHILIP MORTIMER Andrew Duggan 


EDWARD BARE Anthony Oliver 
FREDA JEFFERIES Brenda Bruce 
CHARLOTTE YOUNG Joyce Heron 


The action takes place in the sitting room of Monica 
Bare’s house at the top of Sunrise Hill, just outside 
a small market town in Kent 


Janet Green’s melodrama is good, staridard 
British mystery fare which again indicates that 
when it comes to creating stylish killers, English 
authors can make most of their American counter- 
parts seem as artless as hog butchers. Her boy 
Edward Bare is revealed as a hysterical psy- 
chopath by play’s end, but up to that time he is 
certainly one of the most engagingly sinister 
fellows to appear in many a season and suggests 
the sadism-with-a-smile technique at which the 
protagonists of Angel Street, Dial ““M” for Murder 
and Edward, My Son were so handy. 


Characterization and acting are, in fact, the 
high points of Gently Does It, which London 
audiences applauded under the title of Murder 
Mistaken. The play makes no effort at being 
especially well knit in the sense that it tries for 
sustained suspense or surprise. It presents its 
only homicide (save for Edward’s own untidy 
end) in full view of the audience in the opening 
scene and gave one segment of the New York 
critics a certain amount of pain by keeping the 
next four as innocent of violence as a Lambs’ 


Gambol. But there is suspense enough at the 


The three English principals in Gently 
Does It: Anthony Oliver as a psycho- 
pathic killer, Brenda Bruce as his sec- 
ond wife and Joyce Heron as the woman 


who brings about his downfall 


FRED FEHL 


conclusion and even an element of surprise; and 
. 


the intervening scenes not only reflect the English 
talent for blending comedy and melodrama but 
introduce another of the fascinating character 
types which invariably turn up in affairs of this 
sort. 

The victim of the killing is Edward's first wife, 
a woman both older and wealthier than he. With 
her fortune he plans to see the world in the 
fashion to which he—ruthless opportunist that he 
is—hopes to become accustomed. But an _ un- 
expected legal block keeps him in limited means 
and in England where next we find him married 
to an equally interesting type, a Cockney ex- 
barmaid named Freda whose bank account is 
pretty interesting too. While he is pondering 
ways and means of dispatching her, a third woman 
enters his life, ostensibly by the purest chance, 
and she proves much more than even Edward 
bargained for. Since the climax centers around 
the newcomer’s true identity and what she is 
really up to, it wouldn't be cricket here to tip Miss 
Green’s hand further in the matter of plot details 
Dilatory in her denouement she may be, but 
punchless she assuredly is not. 

Anthony Oliver, an extremely able young 
English actor, has the good fortune to make his 
American debut in the role of Edward, a boy de- 
termined to get ahead at any price, and plays it 
to the hilt. In every phase of this warped but 
engrossing character—lighthearted opportunism, 
lethal cunning or sobbing self-pity—Oliver is al- 
together persuasive. As the bouncy wife number 
two, another newcomer, Brenda Bruce, is cer- 
tainly one of the discoveries of the season for 
American audiences, and the rest of the cast isn't 
far off their pace. George Jenkins’ single setting 
has the sort of quaintness that contrasts vividly 
with what takes place within it. 
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October 20, 1953 
Broadhurst Theatre 


Lyn Austin and Thomas Noyes production (in asso- 
ciation with Robert Radnitz and Robert Sagalyn) of a 
comedy in three acts and six scenes by Nathaniel 
Benchley; staged by Burgess Meredith, setting and light- 
ing by Boris Aronson, costumes by Alvin Colt. 

Tue Cast 
KAY ALLEN 
VIRGINIA BELDEN 
DANNY SHAW 
JAMES ALLEN 
ALICE KEMP 
CHARLES BELDEN 
BOBBY BELDEN 
CHRIS ALLEN 
JOHN ALLEN 
DR. LINDQUIST 
ASA MC K. GELWICKS 
LUTHER RAUBEL 


Haila Stoddard 
Barbara Barley 
Kevin Coughlin 
Anthony Ross 
Mary Grace Canfield 
Hiram Sherman 
Billy Quinn 
Kenneth Kakos 
Malcolm Brodrick 
Roland Wood 
Jerome Kilty 
Fred Gwynne 


The action of the play takes place during six days in 
the garden behind the Allens’ and Beldens’ apartments 
in New York. The time is the present 


There is such an air of amiability about Na- 
thaniel Benchley’s first Broadway effort that all 
but the most literal minded will be inclined to 
forgive many of the charges leveled against it by 
the critics—including the one that he hasn’t really 
written a play at all but a series of vignettes. This 
charge happens to be indefensible in the strictest 
sense; and while it is hardly immaterial, the be- 
guiling quality of Benchley’s brand of whimsy 
and the talent of the cast cover a multitude of 
structural sins. 

Giving even a capsule synopsis of the plot puts 
the writer in somewhat the apologetic position 
of the fellow who sets out to tell a funny story 
and then explains that, anyway, it’s funny in its 
original setting. The action, to use the word 
loosely, centers around the foibles of a college 
faculty member (Anthony Ross) and a rather 


Hiram Sherman and 
Anthony Ross as 
Nathaniel Benchley’s 
back-yard philosoph- 
ers in The Frogs of 
Spring 





























THE FROGS OF SPRING 


RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 





impractical man of the business world (Hiram 
Sherman) whose families share the back yard 
of adjoining brownstone residences in New York. 
There is more than a trace of Thoreau in each of 
these boys, and so they concern themselves with 
projects like building a tree house for their chil- 
dren and installing a G.I. surplus swimming 
pool on their property against the better judgment 
of their wives. 

One night they are drawn into conversation by 
a garrulous neighbor obsessed with the injustice 
of the current practice of selling double-breasted 
suits without vests, after which they all go on a 
lengthy bat and the white-collar man loses his 
job. There is also some humorous business in- 
volving a dour maid and her courtship with a 
slow-witted caller (certainly two of the most 
cheerless lovebirds in the theatre); a vacuous 
scientist drifts in with a tank of helium, and some 
additional sequences are devoted to the feelings 
of insecurity experienced by the white-collar 
man’s wife. The latter are neither humorous nor 
well motivated. But since they threaten to disrupt 
the back-yard idyll, these momentary pangs do 
provide just about the sum total of dramatic sub- 
stance for a work that derives from a collection 
of prose sketches and shows it. 

Clearly what distinguishes all this is the ur- 
banity of the dialogue and the author’s deceptively 
perceptive knack of seeing through domestic re- 
lationships—such as children’s glum but all. too 
accurate appraisal of their parents and a man’s 
equally bilious reaction to the prospect of having 
his household disrupted by a servant’s marriage. 
Benchley has underlined these side glances by 
employing a worldly-wise neighbor child as a 
sort of chorus. 

Even so, without a couple of masters of whimsy 
like Ross and Sherman to toss off his wispy lines 
with just the proper inflection, The Frogs of 
Spring might well be tiresome as well as tenuous. 
Fortunately they are very much in evidence and 
in rare form. The rest of the cast—Haila Stoddard 
and Barbara Baxley as the more practical-minded 
wives of the eccentric pair, Mary Grace Canfield 
as the maid, Fred Gwynne as her suitor, Jerome 
Kilty as the neighbor and Kevin Coughlin as the 
precocious brat—are capable too, but in roles 
that are much less crucial. 

Burgess Meredith’s direction is as unruffled as 
the content of the script (a point that caused a 
cleavage of critical opinion), and Boris Aronson’s 
ingenious setting somehow manages to appear at 
once substantial and the proper locale for such 
shenanigans. 
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November 3, 1953 
Henry Miller’s Theatre 
The Theatre Guild and Fred Coe production of a drama 
in three acts by Horton Foote. Directed by Vincent J 
Donehue, settings by Otis Riggs, costumes by Rose Bog- 
danoff, lighting by Peggy Clark. 
THe Cast 


MRS. CARRIE WATTS 
LUDIE WATTS 
JESSIE MAE WATTS 


Lillian Gish 
Gene Lyons 


Jo Van Fleet 


THELMA Eva Marie Saint 
HOUSTON TICKET MAN Will Hare 
A TRAVELER Salem Ludwig 


SECOND HOUSTON TICKET MAN 
HARRISON TICKET MAN 
SHERIFF 

TRAVELERS 


David Clive 
Frederic Downs 
Frank Overton 
Patricia MacDonald 
Neil Laurence 
Helen Cordes 


The action takes place in Texas at the present time 


“The need to belong to a house, a family and a 
town is gone from the world,” reflects Mrs. Carrie 
Watts, the aged heroine of The Trip to Bountiful, 
whose theme is the unhappiness of uprooted 
people after they have left the land and gone to 
live in the city. 

As those who saw the hour-long television ver- 
sion. of this play will recall, its plot is an unusual 
variation on the standard chase, for here the pur- 
sued is an old lady who runs away from a cramped 
and noisy Houston, Texas, apartment and catches 
a bus to Bountiful, the farming town where she 
grew up to a peaceful and productive maturity. 
Her pursuers are her son, a frustrated white- 
collar worker, and her daughter-in-law, a shrew 
who is fearful that the old lady may die on the 
trip and burden them with the expense of bring- 
ing back her body. Helped by the kindly strangers 
she meets along the way, Carrie Watts finally 
achieves her goal. Even though she can remain 
at the now desolate and weed-choked Bountiful 
only a few minutes, it is enough. She has regained 





The Watts family finally arrives at Bountiful 


EILEEN DARBY, GRAPHIC HOUSE 


THE TRIP TO BOUNTIFUL 


her dignity and composure from the land and can 
die in peace. 

As the distraught but determined Carrie, Lillian 
Gish gives a beautifully eloquent performance 
which is telling in every detail, as she progresses 
from the trapped and harassed mother-in-law of 
the first act, to the fearful, pursued creature of 
the second and finally, to the dignified human 
being of the final scene. In contrast to Mrs. Watts 
is her daughter-in-law Jessie Mae, a childless, 
discontented woman whose wasted life centers 
around movie magazines and beauty parlors. To 
this role Jo Van Fleet brings the necessary harsh- 
ness as well as some humor; however, some of her 
repetitious gestures and excesses that make the 
character funny instead of fearful should have 
been restrained by the director. Gene Lyons gives 
a quietly effective interpretation of the son which 
suggests the frustration of this young man, who 
probably could have been a successful farmer 
instead of a second-class office worker 

In her first appearance on Broadway, Eva Marie 
Saint, well known to television audiences, gives 
a warm and appealing performance as the under- 
standing young wife whom Carrie meets on the 
bus. This quiet scene between Miss Gish and Miss 
Saint is especially moving, for it is honestly 
written and sincerely played. 

Rose Bogdanoff’s costumes successfully reflect 
the characters, but Otis Riggs’s sets are lacking 
in atmosphere and fail to catch the delicacy of 
the play. 

The Theatre Guild, which produced it in asso- 
ciation with Fred Coe, is again to be congratulated 
for its faith in the young American playwright, 
which has resulted in bringing to Broadway The 
Trip to Bountiful 


To Mrs. Watts (Lillian Gish, right) it brings peace, to her son (Gene Lyons), 
recollections of his childhood, to her daughter-in-law (Jo Van Fleet), annoyance with the quiet, weed-choked place. 
















































































































































































































SABRINA FAIR 


November 11, 1953 
National Theatre 











The Playwrights’ Company production of a romantic 
comedy by Samuel Taylor in four scenes. Directed by 
H. C. Potter, setting and lighting by Donald Oenslager, 
costume supervision by Bianca Stroock 











Tue Cast 
MAUDE LARRABEE 
JULIA WARD MC KINLOCK 
LINUS LARRABEE, JR 
LINUS LARRABEE 


Cathleen Nesbitt 
Luella Gear 
Joseph Cotten 
John Cromwell 











MARGARET Katharine Raht 
DAVID LARRABEE Scott McKay 
GRETCHEN Ruth Woods 


SABRINA FAIRCHILD Margaret Sullavan 
FAIRCHILD Russell Collins 
A YOUNG WOMAN Harriette Selby 
A YOUNG MAN Gordon Mills 
ANOTHER YOUNG WOMAN Luraine Grover 
ANOTHER YOUNG MAN Michael Steele 
PAUL D’ARGENSON Robert Duke 
















Setting: the North Shore of ! 
from New York, 


Time: the present, a two-week period in September 


ng Island, 


about an hour 


Once upon a time, according to Samuel Taylor’s 
romantic comedy, there lived in a swank bit of 
Long Island suburbia a wealthy and extremely 
genteel family named Larrabee. Father Larrabee 
(John Cromwell) was every inch an Ivy Leaguer 





whose awareness of his glorious heritage is re- 







flected in one of his speeches, “This sort of thing 
couldn't have happened if you'd gone to Harvard.” 
A retired industrialist, he contented himself with 
cutting up old touches with the boys at neigh- 
boring mortuaries. Mother Larrabee (Cathleen 
Nesbitt) spent most of her time looking after him, 
while keeping one eye on the social calendar and 
another on their two sons—David (Scott McKay), 
a disarmingly congenial fellow whose failure in 
his first marriage didn’t keep him out of the mar- 
ket for a new mate, and Linus (Joseph Cotten), a 
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cynical young bachelor and tycoon whose business 
methods were the skeleton in the family closet. 

Into this setting, as the play opens, comes 
Sabrina Fairchild (Margaret Sullavan) , daughter 
of the family chauffeur of long standing. She is 
beautiful, bursting with life, ingenuous and fresh 
off the boat after several years spent in Europe 
as a United States government employee. Clearly, 
she is not in a frame of mind to resume her station 
in quarters above the Larrabee garage, especially 
with some very eligible males on the loose. Her 
own adjustment problem is obviously complicated 
by the difference in station; but this is romantic 
comedy, remember, and Sabrina’s fairy god- 
mother turns out to be her mousy father (Russell 
Collins) who, it develops, had his employer's 
interest so at heart that he had parlayed his mod- 
est wages into something over a million dollars 
by secretly investing in Larrabee stock. In the 
play’s funniest scene, which has faint Shavian 
overtones, he explains his own objections to a 
union of the two families; but obviously the spon- 
sors didn’t bring Cotten back to the stage from 
Hollywood after an absence of thirteen years to 
have him do nothing more than lounge about on 
the sidelines in a yachting cap 

This bland little affair has the multiple virtues 
of keeping such a civil tongue in its head (the 
dialogue is consistently urbane as well as bright), 
of pacing itself with such perfect ease, of having 
such an able cast and of looking so like a Long 
Island estate should, that the average: spectator 
isn’t apt to be too concerned over the essential 
thinness of the script. The play, after all, frankly 
admits to being a fairy story. Taken on its own 
terms, Sabrina Fair is beguiling escapist fare; and 
early indications were that there would be plenty 
of takers. 








A chauffeur’s daughter (Margaret Sullavan) 
greets her father (Russell Collins) while his 
employer’s family looks on. Others in photo, 
from left: Luella Gear, Cathleen Nesbitt, John 
Cromwell, Joseph Cotten 
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CYRANO 


DE BERGERAC 


November 11, 1953 
New York City Center 


New York City Theatre Company revival of a drama 
in five acts by Edmond Rostand, in the English version 


by Brian Hooker 


Directed by José Ferrer, settings by 


Richard Whorf, costumes by Emeline Roche, incidental 


music by Paul Bowles 


THe Cast 


PORTER 

A CAVALIER 

A MUSKETEER 

A LACKEY 

ANOTHER LACKEY 

A GUARDSMAN 
FLOWER GIRL 

A CITIZEN 

HIS SON 

A CUT PURSE 

ORANGE GIRI 

A MARQUIS 
BRISSAILLE 

LIGNIERE 

CHRISTIAN DE NEUVILLETTE 
RAGUENEAU 

LE BRET 

ROXANE, nee MADELEINE ROBIN 
HER DUENNA 

COMTE DE GUICHE 
VICOMTE DE VALVERT 
MONTFLEURY 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC 
BELLEROSE 

JODELET 

A MEDDLER 

A SOUBRETTE 

A COMEDIENNE 
PASTRY COOKS 


LISE 

CARBON DE CASTEL-JALOUX 
A POET 

ANOTHER POET 
THIRD POET 

A CAPUCHIN 

SISTER MARTHE 
MOTHER MARGUERITE 
SISTER CLAIRE 

A NUN 

ANOTHER NUN 
CADETS OF ASCOYNE 


Benedict MacQuarrie 
Peter Brandon 
Carl Albertson 

Richard Cowdery 
Tom Tryon 
Charles Summers 
Carmen Alvarez 
Wallace Widdecombe 
Sandy Campbell 
Peter Buchan 
Lori March 

Jack Fletcher 
Albert Whitley 
Gordon Nelson 
Douglas Watson 
Jacques Aubuchon 
Philip Huston 
Arlene Dahl 
Paula Laurence 
Ralph Clanton 
Dean Cetrulo 
Leopold Badia 
José Ferrer 
Stanley Carlson 
Robinson Stone 
Bill Butler 
Tamar Cooper 
Jill Kraft 

Sandy Campbell 
Philip Prindle 
Peter Buchan 
Betty Bartley 

G Wood 

Vincent Donahue 
John Glennon 

Benedict MacQuarrie 

Robinson Stone 

Jarmila Daubek 
Viola Roache 
Linda Berlin 
Ann Chisholm 
Marijane Maricle 
Peter Harris 
Arthur h 
L u 
Garry Cou 
Toby Allen 
Robert Lansing 


COURT LADIES, NUNS, ETC.: Louise de la Parra, Honey Wald- 


man, Muriel Dooley, Lily 


Rubinstein, Roberta MacDonald 


Jill McAnney, Eva 


The scene is France in 1640 and 1655 


has had great popular success since its premi¢re 
in France fifty-six years ago, and the recent re- 
vival at the City Center, starring José Ferrer, was 
no exception. The keynote of the revival was just 
this popular appeal, so that while it should be 
pointed out that the 1946 stage production with 
Ferrer was more dramatically stimulating and 
artistically satisfying, the recent 





Rostand’s romantic play Cyrano de Bergerac 


much acclaim from its audiences. 


In the leading role of Cyrano, the idealistic 
Gascon who conceals his sensitivity under bra- 
vado, Ferrer at the City Center accentuated the 
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offering won 


humor at the expense of the poetry. For instance, 
in the crucial scene when Cyrano speaks for 
Christian under Roxane’s balcony and wins the 
lady for the handsome but diull-witted youth, 
Ferrer in 1946 gave us some of the finest moments 
of poetry in recent American stage history. In 
1953 he concentrated on the comedy inherent in 
the situation and provided little, if any, poetry 
And he played the hero so broadly that all pathos 
seemed to be lost, and with it the heart of this 
character, who devotes his life to wit, honor and 
bravery to make people—and himself—forget his 
long and ugly nose, but is unable to believe that 
he could be loved by the beauteous Roxane for 
himself alone 

Rostand’s Cyrano is to be admired and pitied 
as well as laughed at, and Ferrer, who gave us 
these three dimensions in 1946, showed us only 
one facet at the City Center. ‘Undoubtedly he felt 
that this was the best way to present Cyrano to a 
popular audience, but could it not be that he was 
taking the easy way by appealing to the second- 
rate in his viewers, instead of striving to make 
them discover the first-rate in themselves? 

The rest of the principals, with two exceptions, 
seemed to have been directed by Ferrer to follow 
his lead in providing caricature rather than char- 
acterization. Jacques Aubuchon gave his custom- 
ary top-notch performance as the lyric-minded 
baker Ragueneau, and Ralph Clanton equaled his 
fine interpretation of the icily cruel de Guiche in 
the 1946 stage production and in the recent film 
version. Arlene Dahl’s Roxane was beautiful and 
clear-spoken, Philip Huston was an appropriately 
helpful Le Bret 


morous moments as the Duenna and Douglas 


Paula Laurence had some hu- 


Watson made more of a buffoon of the part of 
Christian than was likely intended, thus depriving 
this character of the sympathy that is inherent in 
the part 

The awkward and confused crowd scenes made 
the stage look like the Met’s in pre-Bing days, 
while Richard Whorf’s settings and painted back- 
drops were realistic without being artistic. 


The dying Cyrano (José Fer- 





rer) reveals his long cone ealed 
love to Rorane (Arlene Dahl) 
in the City Center revival 
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TALBOT-CGILES 


(Reading clockwise, starting right) 


In Okintawa—no locks on doors. . 
In America—lock and key big industry. 


Pain makes man think 
Thought makes man wise. 


Tobiki welcome rice and Democracy 


They say—erplain what is|Democracy. They know 
what ride is 


Okinawn invaded many times 
Not sink in ocean yet 


THE ACTOR IN TWO MEDIUMS 


heatre’s Creative Spark) 


Photographs by RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 





As the roguish Okinawan, Sakini, in The Teahouse 
of the August Moon, David Wayne is full of wise 
saws and modern instances. These are reprinted 
by permission of the copyright owner, John Patrick. 


V9. Hollywoods Wee cep ‘Freeze 


BY DAVID WAYNE 


ais ACTOR is born to be a peripatetic character. 
But he also has certain duties as a human being, 
and as a result one of his hardest battles is the 
fight to remain fluid and mobile while still being 
a good husband and father. The fact that the two 
best paying acting mediums in the United States 
are three thousand miles apart doesn’t help him to 
resolve this problem. It only adds to his basic 
dilemma. 

In England where the motion picture studios 
are just outside London, this dilemma is more 
easily worked out. The actor can seek the finan- 
cial largesse of films in the daytime and the 
creative challenge of the theatre at night and 
maintain a rational home life for his family, all 
at the same time. 

The same sort of thing was possible here in the 
beginnings of the American film industry when 
you could go te Fort Lee or Long Island to make 
films. But then Jesse Lasky discovered the sun- 
shine and climate of California and upset that 
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arrangement. So now we have this geographical 
divorcement of stage and screen. 

It is a bad divorcement, I believe—bad for both 
mediums. 

The creative fountainhead is still the theatre; 
but although the picture companies buy most of 
the major Broadway attractions for their own 
medium, the people who work best in theatre 
somehow are not the same people who make 
pictures. 

This in itself is neither good nor bad. It just 
happens to work out that way largely because the 
theatre and movies have so very little in com- 
mon for creative people. 

Take the actor as an instance of a creative 
person. When an actor first arrives in Hollywood 
from New York, he usually has a great desire to 
change everything—to be a new ball of fire on 
the Western horizon. He comes burning with 
that same energy which he was accustomed to 
apply in the theatre. But after two or three pic- 
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Country that has been invaded 


many times soon master 


art of hiding things. 


tures, he finds that this kind of creative energy 
is not what Hollywood wants. It is not needed 
in Hollywood because of the way they do things 
there. The actor in Hollywood is not expected 
to do anything more than have his lines learned 
I was reminded of this when John Forsythe and 
I were getting started on rehearsals for The Tea- 
house of the August Moon in New York last fall. 
After we had completed the third reading, I said 
to him, “Johnny, do you realize that this reading 
is what we would shoot in pictures?” 

In most instances a movie director is pleased 
if an actor brings with him a little something 
more than just the actual lines. But that isn’t 
what picture making is really about. In pictures 
they expect to get across certain story points and 
effects by using certain techniques. They are 
extremely clever at using these techniques, and 
they achieve just the end they want, but the actor 
has very little to do with it. 

Because of this, as an actor starts work on each 
new picture, he finds his creative energy becom- 
ing less and less. It drains away in a diminishing 
spiral. If he stays in Hollywood beyond a certain 
point, this diminishing process goes so far that he 
can no longer regain the position of summoning 
creative energy. It’s’a pretty horrifying thing, 
after you've been out in Hollywood for three 
years, to wake up one morning, find you’ve been 
called into the studio and then realize that you’re 
upset because you'd rather be playing golf. It 
suddenly dawns on you that you're getting no 
great joy from working. You say to yourself, 
“What the hell is this all about?” You review 
your situation, and you realize. that you haven't 
been allowed to be a creative individual at all. 

That was when I said to my wife, “I’ve got to 
get out. One more year here and I’m dead, lost.” 


The actors who are most successful in pictures 
are not what we would really call actors at all. ° 
They are personalities. They are commodities. 
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They are a flexible kind of tool which can be 
bent and turned and photographed to adghieve an 
effect. 

The very thing that a true actor believes he is 
doing is not what is required in Hollywood. All 
the effects an actor creates on the stage fre done 
with a communication which he achieves]|by using 
highly specialized techniques of his ow person- 
ality and mind to convey the moods agd intent 
of the playwright and director. But thpse tech- 
niques—which the actor is responsible fpr on the 
stage—are achieved mechanically in pidqtures by 
focal length, the angle of shooting and cufting and 
the impact of light and dark on the retira. 

An actor who has switched from thé theatre 
to Hollywood and who thinks he is still being his 
same old creative self goes.to see his ntovie—or 
what he expects to be his movie—and ges a nasty 
shock. He finds it isn’t his movie at all. ]He finds 
that the things that he considered his West work 
on the sound stage have been adultdrated or 
overenlarged or underexpressed to achieve a com- 
pletely different purpose. 

I have tremendous respect for those papple who 
seem to know and understand this kind of work 
and who are satisfied with it and can go on for 
twenty years or so. Clark Gable, for ingtance, or 
Gary Cooper or Marilyn Monroe—they do the 
required things within this technique refnarkably 
well. 

This is what they are about. 

But it’s not what I’m about. 

And that’s why—if you’re me—you 
feel terribly frustrated and unhappy an 
to come back to the theatre. 

This is not an ego problem. I’m not ffustrated 
because I can’t be Gary Cooper or] Marilyn 
Monroe. For me the thing that is frustrating 
about Hollywood is that I have more to @ffer than 
Hollywood has used, that I am not allowed to 
offer it and that there is really no point ig offering 
it. As a matter of fact, if I had ended up as suc- 
cessful within the technique as Gary Cooper or 
Marilyn Monroe, I'd still be frustrated sgnply be- 


uddenly 
needing 


a © 


Go home to ponder. 





























































cause I am what I am—an individual who needs 
an outlet for creative energy. For the great irony 
of Hollywood is that the more successful you be- 
come, the less is required of you. Pictures quickly 
establish what it is about an actor that makes 
him successful. Then they freeze this and pack- 
age it and serve it for the rest of his movie history 
In terms of manufacturing they do an excellent 
job. 

But, to give Hollywood its due, it does very 
well for an actor in terms of advancing his career 
The national exploitation of his name which re- 
sults from working in films is worth a great deal 
to an actor. Almost anyone who has gone to 
Hollywood and been starred in some degree comes 
back to Broadway with a salable name. 

Now television is doing the same thing on an 
even greater scale. Like the movies, television 
can supply actors with some money and a national 
audience between theatre engagements, but I’m 
not sure that it’s any more helpful to him so far 
as his creativeness is concerned. Possibly in live 
television there may be more audience contact 
than in pictures—a sort of ersatz connection with 
the audience—but there is inevitably a remote- 
ness about the lack of flesh and blood connection. 


That is why the theatre remains, and will con- 
tinue to remain, the real fountainhead of creativ- 
ity. For an actor to be really right, he has to 
breathe the same air as his audience. The electric 
impact of an actor’s creative moment is height- 
ened by the fact that the audience is there at 
the moment of creation. One of the greatest things 
in theatre occurs when the audience creates along 
with the performers—when the audience gets 
with a play as soon as the curtain goes up and 
the actors are immediately made aware of this 
approval: The audience excitement affects the 
actors and starts the life that’s happening on the 
stage, which in turn stirs the audience again. It’s 
a wonderful chain reaction. 

It’s a phenomenal thing for an actor to be in a 
theatre and observe the different audiences— 
some of them so marvelous while others take half 
the play to get started. This is part of the cre- 
ative challenge that makes theatre exciting. It is 
almost the opposite of the Hollywood approach. 

In pictures you acquire a kind of slick tech- 
nique, a shorthand of acting. When you find it 
successful, you watch yourself in your movies 
and start improving and polishing the effect and 
using it over and over again. This is deadly. No 
actor should achieve an effect twice in the same 
way. On the stage you have to fight against doing 
a thing the same way two nights in a row. This, 
incidentally, is why movie performances always 
seem the same. Instead of finding new and better 
ways to do things, you tend to get down to a small, 
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simple kit of workable tools which will get the 
job over with as easily and quickly as possible 
so that you can get back to the golf course. Which 
brings us back to an earlier point—there’s no 
satisfaction in looking for new and better ways 
to do things in Hollywood because Hollywood 
doesn’t want them. 

I spent four years in Hollywood becoming 
aware of all this. I left Mister Roberts in August, 
1949, to go to the West Coast, and I came back to 
New York in September, 1953, for The Teahouse 
of the August Moon. If it were 1949 again and I 
were about to leave for Hollywood for the first 
time and if I knew what I know now from my 
own experience, would I go? 

Sure, I’d go. I'd go to Hollywood to make some 
money. I'd go to Hollywood for the national pub- 
licity I could get and because of a kind of easy 
family life that exists there. 

But I wouldn’t stay for more than two pictures 
at a time and preferably for no more than one 
picture a year. This arrangement should provide 
the best results for both Hollywood and me be- 
‘ause I would return to Hollywood each time 
with my creative energy at its highest level; and 
even though I couldn’t use all this energy, some- 
thing good would be injected in my work, even 
unconsciously. You'll notice it always seems to 
happen that the first couple of pictures a Broad- 
way actor makes in Hollywood are better than 
anything else he does afterward. 

These conditions, I realize, are somewhat un- 
realistic since young actors arriving in Hollywood 
are usually not in a position to impose such terms 
on the film companies. You can’t blame the com- 
panies for putting young actors under long-term 
contracts because the latter are essentially in- 
véstments which the companies hope will pay off 
in the future. And you can’t always blame the 
actors for taking the contracts, no matter how 
adamant their farewell statements are in New 
York about only signing for one picture. An 
actor’s life, Lord knows, is uncertain, and he has 
an understandable desire for some measure of 
security. 

But that too is part of the actor’s dilemma—for 
when you decide to be secure, you already have 
given up something of your soul. 





the author of the season's first hit, Tea and Sympathy, 


describes the man who staged it, Elia Kazan . . . a playwright's director 


who goes beyond scripts in search of meaning 
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by Robert Anderson 


HAVE TRIED to write this piece in New York, in 

New Haven, Washington and again in New 

York. But I found it very hard because I am 
writing about a friend, Elia Kazan, who has di- 
rected my play Tea and Sympathy. I have re- 
peatedly tried to slant the material in every 
possible way to keep it from sounding like out- 
and-out flattery. But I can’t. So I might as well 
write it simply and the way I feel it. Though 
Gadge may be embarrassed by the contents, he 
has to approve of this approach because it is his 
basic approach—simplicity and honesty. 

Almost a year-ago when we started working 
on this play, Gadge said to me, “We'll do it this 
way. We'll work this way so that in the end, win, 
lose or draw, we'll still be friends.” Perhaps 
friendship isn’t the end for which you should 
work in the theatre, but I’m glad that I’ve been 
working with a man who rates it so highly. Gadge 
creates a sort of climate of friendship in all his 
work. He works happily. He is happiest when he 
is working. He is exuberant, full of joy and fun 
and contagious enthusiasm. With the delight of 
a child, he guides each person to realize the 
precious quality of self, the best that is in him. 

Gadge is in a sense a playwright’s director. His 
point of reference is the playwright and the play- 
wright’s intention. Most plays do not come from 
an “idea” or a gimmick but rather grow out of the 
essence of a writer, what he is, feels, thinks, be- 
lieves and experiences. So that he may interpret 
the writer’s play, Gadge sets about discovering 
for himself this essence. It is not enough that he 
know the play. He wants to know the person who 
wrote the play, wants to know the quality in him 
which made him write this kind of play. And he 
gets to know you, perhaps better than you know 
yourself. A playwright builds his play from a 
conglomeration of stray thoughts, feelings and 
impressions. Gadge traces the course backwards 
to the personality that had them. 

He was constantly telling me, “Be patient. I’m 
still discovering your play.” This process of dis- 
covery was a fascinating one to watch. It took 
place mostly on walks because Gadge loves to 
walk. My wife Phyllis, who has known Gadge 
for many years, says that he is a sponge, soaking 
up all sorts of odd and useful information where- 
ever he is. If he is a sponge, he is a walking 
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sponge because he is always walking. “Walk a 
ways with me” is an innocent enough suggestion 
but is likely to lead to a whole afternoon or 
evening of peripatetic discussion. Deborah Kerr’s 
first introduction to her part came on one of 
these walks. Gadge suggested they walk a little 
ways; an hour later they were still walking and 
finally ended up watching the seals in the zoo 
and discussing the underlying facets of the char- 
acter. 

When Gadge is finished with his probing (all 
of which is done in a most friendly and offhand 
manner), he has a pretty complete picture of you 
I never realized quite how much he had learned 
about me until I overheard him interpreting me 
to the cast, telling them what quality in me had 
made me write the play. I won’t repeat what he 
said, but I'd be delighted to have it for my epitaph. 

Gadge forms a union with a playwright in 
which they exchange mutual vows of honor and 
respect. Naturally, it was not hard for me to 
respect him. But what has surprised and touched 
me is the respect and consideration he has shown 
me. When I have expressed this surprise to him, 
he has said, “You wrote the play. You know 
better than anyone what you want, and that’s 
what we’re going to give you.” He is always sur- 
prised when anyone shows gratitude for his un- 
failing consideration. It has become so much a 
part of his way of working with people. 

As I said, he is a playwright’s director, and 
once having convinced himself that the play- 
wright’s drama is a good one, he protects it, even 
protects it from the playwright himself. When I 
have toyed with the idea of an unwise change, he 
has said, “No. This is the way you saw it when 
you were working quietly and alone. This is the 
way it will be.” When from time to time well- 
wishers have suggested this or that change which 
he felt would violate the spirit of the play, he has 
simply said, “That’s not Bob’s play.” He has jeal- 
ously guarded what he feels he has in this play, 
working always for simplicity and honesty, hoping 
to realize the play in its own terms. His faith and 
belief in the peculiar quality of this play have 
made me very proud of it. 

To people who do not know the inner workings 
of the theatre, it may not seem remarkable when I 
write that every time the curtain goes up on Tea 
and Sympathy at the Ethel Barrymore theatre, I 
can truthfully say, “This is my play, the way I 
hoped it would be done.” But it is remarkable 
and it is largely because of Gadge’s painstaking 
care and great love and almost dedication to this 
project that this will be so 
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a ost FERRER demonstrated his versatility 
anew during the fall season of the New York 
City Theatre Company at the City Center when 
he played leading roles in four works—all 
selected by City Center theatregoers in a poll 
—which ranged from Cyrano de Bergerac to 
Charley’s Aunt. Here he is in costume for his 
varied roles during the eight-week season, 


which opened November 11. 


The leading role in Brandon Thomas’ farce, Charley’s 
Aunt, gave Ferrer a chance to repeat a part he had 
played for 233 performances in 1940. 


The role of the harried Jim Downs in Joseph Kramm’s 
The Shrike was created by Ferrer on Broadway during 
a run of i61 performances in 1952. 


In the name role of Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac, 
Ferrer also scored a Broadway success in 1946 before 
playing the part on the screen 
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‘i Seven Year Itch 


kind of happened— all in one piece—on a nerv- 
ous, hung-over morning in January, 1952. I was 
back in New York after a couple of bad weeks 
in Philadelphia with an operation called Curtain 
Going Up, an ill-fated (perhaps the understate- 
ment of the year) revue which my partner Max 
Wilk and I had subtitled “People Running Out.” 

I was writing a radio show called “Grand Ole 
Opry” —or anyway the jokes for it. (Sample joke: 
“The first time I ever milked a cow it was com- 
pletely by accident. I was down on my hands and 
knees on the barn floor looking for a dollar I'd 
dropped. Then I reached up to turn on the light.”) 
I had a fancy saloon show called “All About Love” 
running at a fancy saloon, which was a pretty 
good deal because—while it didn’t pay very much 
—the management was nice about letting us drink 
on the arm. 

I'd finished sexing up what had been a quiet 
little mystery novel for a quarter book publisher. 
(Sample, original version: “It was very dark out- 
side. She walked slowly toward me across the 
room.” Revised version: “The night was as black 
as a coal miner’s T-shirt. She came toward me, 
her breasts like two pulsating doorknobs straining 
against the soft wool of her sweater.”) 

So that was how things stood. 

I was sitting in this chair wondering which was 
going to last longer—the saloon show or my deli- 
cate constitution—when it happened. 

As I say, the idea came in one piece. The sum- 
mer bachelor. The girl upstairs. The wife we 
only see in the hero’s imagination. The whole 
business. In about twenty minutes I had typed 
out a scene-by-scene synopsis which—with two 
minor changes—is exactly the way the show is 
running today. 

The writing part took about four months. It 
took that long because a couple of days later I 
started a TV show as well as the radio show, and 
what with one thing and another it kind of cut 
into the week. 

As everybody who writes down words on paper 
for a living knows, once in a while you get an idea 
that’s a natural. One that can’t miss. No matter 
how you louse it up, it still can’t miss. Itch was 
like that. All you needed was the basic idea and 
a knowledge of typing. It worked great. The bulk 
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George Axelrod, author of The Seven Year Itch. 


of it is exactly as it came out of the typewriter 
the first time. 

Courtney Burr and Elliott Nugent were the 
only producers to read the script. I have no recol- 
lection of their ever saying that they were going 
to produce it. We just started talking about book- 
ing dates, theatre availabilities and casting. I'd 
done a show called Small Wonder with Tommy 
Ewell a couple of years before, and there was 
never any question about his playing the lead. 
Vanessa Brown was the second actress we talked 
to for the part of the girl. (The first girl we saw 
was Irene Moore, and we hired her to play the 
French girl and understudy Vanessa). George 
Keane was a savesy—we’'d seen him in Brigadoon 
and were waiting for the chance to use him in 
something. We never saw anyone else for the 
part of MacKenzie. Neva Patterson was a savesy 
of Courtney’s. She was the wife from the time 
Courtney put down the script. 

Courtney and Elliott raised the money in nine 
days, and before we really knew what hit us, we 
were opening in Hartford. 

It was all that easy. So easy that it scares me. 

I have a new one for this season called Phffft— 
“The Heart-warming Chronicle of a Happy Di- 
vorce.” It’s a good play—better in a lot of ways 
than Itch. But it wrote hard. Is being rewritten 
hard and is casting hard. Which is, in some ways, 
very comforting. It’s more like they say play- 
writing is supposed to be. 

Now I’ve got an idea for a third one that seems 
like another natural. I’m going — 

The hell with that. 

I’ve still got the rewrites on Phffft to do. 

Anyway, Itch was an easy one. I hope it reads 
as easily as it wrote. 
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ACT ONE 
Scene I 


The apartment of the RICHARD SHERMANS, 
about half a block from Gramercy Park 
in New York City 


We see the foyer, the living room and 
the back terrace of a four-room apart- 


ment—the parlor floor through—in a 
remodeled private house 


A flight of stairs on the back wall lead 
to the ceiling where they stop. In one 
of the earlier phases of remodeling, this 
apartment and the one above it were a 
duplex. But now they are rented sepa- 
rately and the ceiling is boarded up 


A door, also on the back wall, leads to 
the kitchen. French doors, right, open 
onto the terrace. The terrace, while it 
increases the rent about thirty dollars 


a month, is small and rather uninviting 
It looks out into the back court and be- 
cause of the buildings around it you get 
the feeling of being at the bottom of a 
well. From the terrace we see some of 
the skyline of the city and a good deal 
of the backs of the buildings across the 
the court. On the terrace there is a 
chaise, a table and a few shrubs. 


On the left wall of the living room are 
high, sliding doors which lead to the 
bedrooms and bath. There is a fireplace 
in the living room. The whole apart- 
ment has a summer look. The rugs are 
up and the summer slip covers are on 
the furniture. The living room contains 
a piano, bookshelves, a large radio 
phonograph and a liquor cabinet 


When the curtain rises it is about eight 
o'clock on an evening in July. It is a 
hot, airless night. It is not yet ‘com- 
pletely dark. It grows darker gradually 
through the scene 


RICHARD SHERMAN, a young-looking man 
of thirty-eight, is lying on the chaise 
on the terrace. He wears a shirt, gabar- 
dine pants, loafers and no socks. 


It is hard to know what to say about 
RICHARD. He has a crew haircut. He has 
a good job. He’s vice-president in charge 
of sales at a twenty-five-cent publish- 
ing house. He made eighteen thousand 
dollars last year. He buys his clothes 
at Brooks 


At the moment, he has moved a small, 
portable radio out to the table on the 
terrace and is listening to the first game 
of a twi-night double header between 
Brooklyn and Boston. He is listening to 
the game and drinking unenthusias- 
tically from a bottle of Seven-Up. 


At rise we hear the ball game softly on 
the radio. We have come in at a rather 
tense moment. The bases are loaded and 
Hodges is up. He bunts and is thrown 


HELEN: And just to make sure Daddy’s all right, Mommy is going to call Daddy 


at ten o’clock tonight. . 


. (Tom Ewell, Johnny Klein, Neva Patterson) 





out. RICHARD is disgusted. He snaps off 
the radio 


RICHARD: (Rising) Bunt? Two runs be- 
hind, the bases loaded and they send 
Hodges up to bunt! 


(Shaking his head, he goes into the 
kitchen. He reappears carrying a bot- 
tle of raspberry soda. Still appalled) 


Bunt, for God's sake! Well, what are 
you going to do? 


(He looks around aimlessly for a 
moment) 


I'm hungry. Well, that’s what comes of 
having dinner at Schrafft’s! Schrafft’'s' 
I wanted to have dinner in the saloon 
across the street—but you can’t have 
dinner in a saloon and then not. . 
They don’t like it. Oh, I suppose I could 
have ordered a drink and then not 
drunk it But I figure it’s easier 
just to eat at Schrafft’s. 


(He drops wearily onto the chaise) 


It’s hard on a man when the family 
goes away. It’s peaceful, though, with 
everybody gone. It’s sure as hell peace- 
ful 


(He settles back in the chaise and 
grins. Music sneaks in very softly, 
and the light on him dims to a spot) 


Ricky was really upset this morning 
when they left for the station. It was 
very flattering. I thought the kid was 
going to cry 


(He sits, .smiling, remembering the 
scene. Dream lighting by the front 
door picks up HELEN and ricky leav- 
ing.) 


RICKY: But what about Daddy? Isn't 
Daddy coming with us? 


HELEN: Daddy’ll come up Friday night. 
RICKY: But, Mommy, why can’t Daddy 
come up with us now? 


HELEN: Poor Daddy has to stay in the 
hot city and make money. We're going 
to spend the whole summer at the beach 
but poor Daddy can only come up week 


ends 

RICKY: Poor Daddy . 
HELEN: Daddy is going to work very 
hard. He’s going to eat properly and 
not smoke like Dr. Murphy told him 
and he’s going to stay on the wagon for 
a while like Dr. Summers told him, to 
take care of his nervous indigestion 


(In the spot, r1icHARD drinks from the 
bottle of raspberry soda. He is some- 
what awed by the taste. He looks 
curiously at the label and then reads 
it.) 
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RICHARD: “Contains carbonated water, 
citric acid, corn syrup, artificial rasp- 
berry flavoring, pure vegetable colors 
and preservative.” Since I’ve been on 
the wagon, I’ve had one continuous up- 
set stomach. 


(He looks sadly at the bottle and 
drinks some more.) 


HELEN: And just to make sure Daddy’s 
all right, Mommy is going to call Daddy 


at ten o'clock tonight 


RIcKY: Poor Daddy . . 


(The music fades and so does the 
dream light by the door. HELEN and 
RICKY disappear. The lighting returns 
to normal.) 


RICHARD: (Coming out of his reverie) 
Ten o'clock! I don’t even know how I’m 
going to stay awake till ten o'clock! 


(He stares moodily off into the grow- 
ing dusk. Suddenly he notices some- 
thing in an apartment across the 
court. He is momentarily fascinated 
and rises for a better look) 


Hey, lady! I know it’s a hot night but 

You sit out on this terrace, it’s 
like having a television set with about 
thirty channels all going at once 
Don't give me any dirty look, lady 
I pay rent for this terrace. If you don't 
like it, pull your blind down! (As she 
apparently does so) Oh. Well, that’s 
life 


(He yawns. Restlessly, he rises and 
wanders into the living room. He 
yawns again and then, suddenly, in 
mid-yawn, something occurs to him) 


Helen has a lot of nerve calling me at 
ten o'clock. It shows a very definite 
lack of trust 


RICHARD: She wears those backless things and she’s always 
telling me it’s so hot she’s not wearing any underwear... 
(Tom Ewell, Marilyn Clark) 





What's she think I'm going to do? Start 
smoking the minute she turns her back? 
Start drinking? Maybe she thinks I’m 
going to have girls up here! 


You know, that’s a hell of a thing! 


Seven years, we've been married. And 
not once have I done anything like that 
Not once! And don’t think I couldn't 
have, either. Because I could have. But 
plenty 


(Music sneaks in and in dream light- 
ing we see HELEN seated on the couch 


knitting. She-laughs) 


Don't laugh. There’re plenty of women 
who think I’m pretty attractive, for 


your information 


HELEN: For instance, who? 


RICHARD What do you 
mean, for instance, who? There’ve been 


plenty of them, that’s all 


(Indignant) 


HELEN: Name one 


(There is a considerable pause while 
he thinks about this) 


Go ahead. Just one 


RICHARD: It’s hard, I mean just offhand 
There’re plenty of them, though 


(HELEN laughs. RICHARD is stung) 


Well, there’s Miss Morris, for instance 
She’s practically thrown herself at me 
You should see the way she gives me 
the business every time sne comes into 
my office 


(MISS MORRIS, a sexy-looking blonde 
in a backless summer blouse and a 
skirt with an exaggerated slit, drifts 
into the scene carrying a dictation 


pad and pencil) 


She wears those backless things and 
she's always telling me it’s so hot she’s 


not wearing any underwear 


ELAINE: Do you know something, darling? I look at you and 
I just melt. You must know that. Men always know ... 


(Eddie Bracken as Richard; Gena Rowlands as Elaine) 


HELEN: It sounds perfectly sordid. Does 
she sit on your lap when she takes dic- 
tation? 


RICHARD: Of course not! 
(MISS MORRIS sits on his lap.) 


MISS MORRIS: Good morning, Mr. Sher- 
man. 


RICHARD: Good morning, Miss Morris 


(MISS MORRIS runs her fingers through 
his hair and covers his cheek and 
neck with little kisses) 


That will be all 


(MISS MORRIS gets up and drifts away, 
giving him a private wave and a 


wink ) 


I just happened to bring her up as an 
example, that’s all. Just an example 


HELEN: I’m quite sure you're a great 
success with the stenographers in your 


office 


RICHARD: I could be a great success with 
a couple of your high-class friends if 
you're going to get snooty about it 
Elaine, for instance. You may not know 
this, but for two years that dame has 
been trying to get me into the sack 


(ELAINE, a luscious-looking dame in 
a gold-lamé evening gown, appears 
on the terrace. She is carrying a glass 


of champagne) 


The night of your birthday party, she 
got loaded and went after me right 
here on the terrace 


(Dream lighting on Helen dims out.) 


ELAINE: (Coming up behind him and 
draping her arms around his neck) Do 
you know something, darling? I look 
at you and I just melt. You must know 


that. Men always know 


(Quite casually she tosses her cham- 
pagne glass off the terrace and grabs 


him and kisses him violently.) 


RICHARD: What's the matter? Are you 


crazy or something? 


ELAINE: Let’s get out of here, darling 
Come on. Nobody’ll even know we're 


gone 


RICHARD 
saying! 


You don’t know what you're 


ELAINE: Oh, yes, I do! Come on, darling! 
Let’s be a little mad! 


(She drifts away, giving him the eye 


as she goes.) 


RICHARD: Now, Elaine may be a little 
mad, but she’s plenty attractive! And 


she’s not the only one either! You prob- 


ably don’t even remember that Marie 
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whatever-her-name-was, from the UN 
who was staying with the Petersons in 
Westport last summer 


We went swimming together one night 
Without any bathing suits. You didn’t 
know that, did you? It was that Satur- 
day night the MacKenzies came up and 
I drove over to the beach by myself 


(MARIE WHATEVER-HER-NAME-WAS has 
materialized beside him. A gorgeous 


girl in shorts and man’s shirt.) 


MARIE: (Speaking in rapid but somehow 
sery-sounding French. She kicks off her 
shorts and as she talks begins to un- 
button her shirt) Hello, Dick. You too, 
without doubt, like to swim at night. I 
like it because the wearing of a bathing 
costume is unnecessary You see 
that rock over there. The men leave 
their bathing costumes on one side and 
ihe girls leave theirs on the other. Some- 
times the bathing costumes get mixed 


up 





RICHARD: I don’t speak very good French, 


but I knew what she was talking about 


MARIE: The water at night is magnifi- 


cent. Theré is a warmness and a feeling 
of black velvet 


without bathing costume 


Especially when one is 


RICHARD: (Weakly, unable to take his 


eyes off the buttons) Mais oui. Mais oui. 
MARIE 


Don’t peek now. I am not wear- 


ing a bathing costume. 


(Her shirt is almost off. The lights 


dim out just in time.) 





(With 
ness) We didn’t do anything but swim. 


RICHARD great self-righteous- 
As a matter of fact, she was plenty dis- 
appointed we didn’t do anything but 


swim 








(The 


normal) 






dimmed back to 





have 





lights 


So, all I can say is, in the light of the 
circumstances, I resent your calling me 
at ten o'clock to check up on me. If 
Helen is going to start worrying about 
me after seven years, it’s pretty ridicu- 
lous, that’s all 


(He rises and begins to pace nerv- 


ously) 





And she is worried too. Even if she 
doesn't show it. I don’t know. She prob- 
ably figures she isn’t as young as she 
used to be. She’s thirty-one years old 
One of these days she’s going to wake 
up and find her looks are gone. Then 
where will she be? No wonder she’s 


worried 


Especially since I don't look a bit dif- 
ferent than I did when I was twenty- 
eight 
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It's not my fault I don’t. It’s just a 


simple biological fact. Women age 
quicker than men. I probably won't look 
any different when I’m sixty. I have 
that kind of a face. Everybody’ll think 


she’s my mother. 


(He sighs a mournful sigh and sinks 
into chair. The downstairs door buz- 


zer rings) 
Now who's that? 


(He goes to the foyer and presses the 
wall button. Then he opens the front 


door and peers out calling) 





Hello? Hello? Who is it? 


GIRL’s voice: (Off stage) I'm terribly 


sorry to bother you 
RICHARD: What? 

(Then as he sees her, he reacts) 
Oh. Oh. Well, hello 


(Off stage) I feel so silly 
I forgot my key. I locked myself out. So 


GIRL’S VOICE 
I pressed your bell. I hope you don't 
mind 


RICHARD: No. No. I don’t mind. No 


trouble at all 


MARIE: Hello, Dick. You too, without doubt, like to swim at night. 
I like it because the wearing of a bathing costume is unnecessary... 









































































































































(Jo Kaiser as Marie; Eddie Bracken as Richard) 














GIRL's voice: (Off stage) I’m awfully 


sorry 


RICHARD: Don't worry about it. Any 


time. It’s a pleasure 


GirL’s voice: (Off stage) Thank you 


Well, good-bye 


RICHARD: Good-bye 


(He closes the door 


Then, after a 
moment opens it again and peers out, 
craning his neck to see up the stairs 
He comes back inside, closes the door 


He is shaking his head.) 


RICHARD: Where did that come from? I 
didn't know they made them like that 
any more. Oh, she must be the one who 
sublet the apartment. I 
should have asked her in for a drink 


Oh, no, I shouldn't have. Not me, kid 


Kaufmans’ 


(The telephone rings. ricHaRD glances 
at his watch. Then hurries to answer 
it) 


Hello? Oh. Hello, Helen. I wasn't ex- 
pecting you to call till ten. Is every- 
thing okay? Good. . I was just 
sitting here listening to the ball game 
They're two runs behind and they send 
Hodges up to bunt Yeah, I'm 
The old place is pretty 
empty without you. I can’t wait till 
Friday. Ricky okay? He did? Well, 


he hasn't done that for a long time. It 


sleepy too 


was probably just the excitement 


That's nice. No, I don't 
you meet at the A&P? 


Who did 


What's Tom MacKenzie doing up there? 

Look, my advice to you is avoid 
Tom MacKenzie like the plague. If you 
keep meeting him at the A&P, switch to 
Bohack’s! 


Look, are you sure everything else is 
all right? Good Me too. Yeah, I'm 
pretty tired myself. Good night 
Night 


(He hangs up phone) 


Well I might as well go to sleep myself 
But i'm not sleepy. I suddenly realize 
I am not even a little bit sleepy. Maybe 
I could call up Charlie Peterson. No 
That's a real bad idea. Under no cir- 
cumstances should I call up Charlie 
Peterson. 


I'll get in bed and read. God knows I've 
got enough stuff here I'm supposed to 


read 


(Picks up brief case and begins to 
take out manuscripts) 


I've got a conference with Dr. Brubaker 
tomorrow night. It might be amusing if 
I'd finished his miserable book before I 
talk to him about it. I don’t know why 
every psychiatrist in America feels he 


40 


has to write a book. And let’s see what 
else. The Scarlet Letter. I read that in 
school. I don't have to read that again 
But I'd better. Dr. Brubaker and The 
Scarlet Letter. It looks like a big night 
(Picks up soda bottle, notices that it is 
empty) Well, one more of these for a 
night cap and we're all set 


(Sighing heavily, he goes to kitchen 
for a fresh bottle of soda. He walks 
back out to the terrace and sits for a 
moment on the chaise. Automatically, 


he switches on the radio.) 


RADIO VOICE and so as we go into 
the last half of the eighth inning, Bos- 
ton is leading, seven to four. In the last 
of the eighth, for Brooklyn, it'll be 


Robinson, Hodges and Furillo 


(RICHARD reaches over and snaps off 
the radio.) 


RICHARD: Frankly, I don't give a damn 


(He rises and walks to the edge of 
the terrace, looking hopefully toward 
the apartment across the court.) 


(At that moment there is a violent 
crash. Apparently from the sky, an 
enormous iron pot with a plant in it 
comes plummeting down. It lands 
with a sickening thud on the chaise 
where he was sitting a moment be- 
fore.) 


(RICHARD looks at it in horror-struck 


silence for a moment or two.) 


RICHARD: Look at that damn thing! Right 
where I was sitting! I could have been 
killed, for God's sake! 


(Cautiously, with a nervous glance 


upward, he leans over to examine it) 
Jes-sus! 


(He darts back inside, looks wildly 
around for a cigarette, finally finds a 
crumbled pack in the pocket of a 
raincoat hanging in the hall closet 
He starts to light it. Then, stops him- 
self) 


I forgot—I'm not smoking. Oh, the hell 
with that! 


(He lights the cigarette) 


I could have been killed. Just then. Like 
that. Right now I could be lying out 
there on the lousy terrace dead. I should 
stop smoking because twenty years 
from now it might affect my goddamn 


lungs! 


(He inhales deeply with great enjoy- 


ment) 


Oh, that tastes beautiful. The first one 
in six weeks. 


(He lets the smoke out slowly) 


All those lovely injurious tars and 
resins! 


(Suddenly he is dizzy) 
I'm dizzy 


(He sinks to the piano bench, cough- 


ing) 


Another week of not smoking and I'd 
really’ve been dead! 


(He picks up the bottle of soda and 
starts to take a slug of that. He chokes 
on it) 


The hell with this stuff too! 


(He goes quickly to liquor cabinet and 
pours an inch or two of whiskey into 
Then he 


mixes another one and carries it onto 


a glass and belts it down 


the terrace. He sets the drink on the 
table and in a very gingerly fashion 
tries to pick up the pot. It is real 
heavy) 


My God! This thing weighs a ton! I 
could have been killed! 


(Suddenly, his anger finds a direc- 
tion) 


Hey, up there! What’s the big idea! You 
want to kill somebody or something? 
What do you think you're doing any- 
way? 


GIRL’S VOICE: (From terrace above) 
What's the matter? 


RICHARD: (Yelling) What's the matter? 
This goddamn cast-iron chamber pot 
damn near killed me, that’s what’s the 
matter. What the hell! Oh. Oh. It’s 
you. Hello 


GirL’s voice: What hap 


The tomato plant fell over! 


Oh, golly! 


RICHARD: It sure did 
GIRL’s voice: I'm terribly sorry 
RICHARD: That's okay. 


GIRL’s voice: I seem to be giving you a 


terrible time tonight. First the door and 
now this. I don’t know what to do 


RICHARD: Don’t worry about it. (He 
drains drink) Hey, up there! 


GIRL’S VOICE: Yes? 


RICHARD 
about it. You can come down and have 
a drink 


I'll tell you what you can do 
GIRL’s voice: But that doesn’t seem 


RICHARD: Sure it seems . Come 


now I insist 
GIRL’s voice: Well, all right . 


RICHARD: I'l] see you in a minute 
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GIRL’s voice: All right. I'm really ter- 


ribly sorry 


RICHARD: That’s okay. Don’t worry about 
it. As a matter of fact, it's wonderful 
See you in a minute 


GIRL’s voice: All right 


(RICHARD gallops frantically into the 
living room. The sound of the tele- 
phone brings him up short. He goes 


quickly to phone and answers it.) 


RICHARD: Hi there! Oh. Oh, Helen! 


(With great, if somewhat forced en- 


thusiasm.) 


Well, Helen! This is a surprise! And a 
very pleasant one if I may say so! How 
are you? 


Sure, sure I'm all right. Why shouldn’t 
I be all right? In what way do I sound 
funny? I was just out on the terrace 
listening to the ball game. They’re two 
runs behind and they send Hodges up 
to bunt ... What? Sure... Sure I 
will. Your yellow skirt . 


(As she talks on the other end of the 
phone he is reaching around straight- 
ening up the room) 


Yes, of course I'm listening to you. You 
want me to send up your yellow skirt, 
because you’re having Tom MacKenzie 
and some people over for cocktails. 
Good old Tom! How is he? 


No. I haven’t been drinking. I just had 

. What? Your yellow skirt. In the 
hall closet. On a wire hanger. Sure. By 
parcel post. The first thing in the morn- 
ing. Without fail. 


No. I don’t feel a bit funny. I was just 
out on the terrace listening to the ball 
game. They're two runs behind and 
they send Hodges up... Yes . 
good night. Good night. Night. 


. . well, 


(He hangs up phone. Then, galvan- 
ized into action, he starts to straighten 
up the place. In the middle of this he 
realizes he looks a little sloppy him- 
self and he dashes off through the 
bedroom doors. Music swells and the 
lights dim out.) 


Curtain 


Scene II 
The music continues through the black- 
out. 


After a moment the curtain rises and 
the lights dim back up to normal. 


RICHARD reappears from the bedroom. 
He has put on the jacket to his pants 
and is frantically tying his tie. 
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He is visibly agitated. He starts to ar- 
range the room for his guest. He pauses 
and turns off a lamp. Catches himself 
and quickly turns it back on again 


RICHARD: What am I doing anyway! 


This is absolutely ridiculous. The first 
night Helen leaves and I'm bringing 
dames into the apartment 


Now take it easy. The girl upstairs damn 
near kills me with a cast-iron bucket 
So I ask her down for a drink. What's 
wrong with that? 


If Helen was here, she'd do the same 
thing. It’s only polite. 


And what the hell is she doing asking 
Tom MacKenzie over for cocktails, for 
God’s sake! 


Besides, I want to get another look at 
that girl. She must be some kind of a 
model or actress or something. 


(He is busily arranging things. Lay- 
ing out ice and soda. Puffing cush- 
ions. Picking up his socks) 


There is absolutely nothing wrong with 
asking a neighbor down for a drink 
Nothing. 


I just hope she doesn’t get the wrong 
idea, that’s all. If this dame thinks she’s 
coming down here for some kind of a 
big time or something—well, she’s got 
a big surprise. One drink and out! That’s 
all! I'm a happily married man, for 
God's sake! 


(He surveys his work) 


Maybe we ought to have a little soft 
music, just for atmosphere. 


(He goes to phonograph and starts 
looking through records) 


Let’s see. How about the Second Piano 
Concerto? Maybe Rachmaninoff would 
be overdoing it a little. This kid is 
probably more for old show tunes 


(He finds a record: “Just One of Those 
Things”—it is obviously an old one 
with a real thirties orchestration. He 
puts it on and listens to it for a mo- 
ment or two with great satisfaction) 


That’s more like it. The old nostalgia 
Never misses. . . . Never misses? What 
am I trying to do? I'll call her and tell 
her not to come. That’s all. Why ask for 
trouble? 


(He starts for phone—stops) 


I don’t even know her phone number. I 
don’t even know her name. What am I 
doing? And what the hell is she doing? 
She could have been down here, had 
her lousy drink, and gone home al- 
ready! 


She’s probably getting all fixed up. 


She'll probably be wearing some kind 
of a damn evening dress! 


Oh, my God! What have I done? 
(Very quickly he has another drink) 


If anything happens, it happens. That's 
all. It’s up to her. She looked kind of 
sophisticated. She must know what she’s 
doing 


I'm pretty sophisticated myself. At least 
I used to be. I’ve been married so damn 
long I don’t remember. 


(Suddenly, he becomes very polished) 


Drink? 
Thanks 
(He pours himself a drink) 
Soda? 
A dash. 
(He toasts) 
Cheers 


(He leans nonchalantly against the 


piano. The “‘real” lighting begins to 
dim and music: “Just One of Those 


Things” 


lights up and swings majestically open 


fades in. The front door 


flooding the room with “dream light”. 
He moves toward the door, almost 
dancing. In this particular fight of 
fancy he is very suave, very Noel 
Coward.) 


(The Girt is standing in the doorway. 
She is an extraordinarily beautiful 
girl in her early twenties. She wears 
an extravagantly glamorous evening 
gown. There is a wise, half-mocking, 
half-enticing smile on her face. She 
looks like nothing so much as a Tabu 
perfume ad.) 


THE GIRL: I came. 
RICHARD: I’m so glad 
THE GIRL: Didn't you know I’d come? 


RICHARD: Of course. Of course I knew. 
Won't you come in? 


THE GIRL: Thank you. 


(She comes in. The door swings closed 
behind her.) (RICHARD turns and we 
suddenly notice that he is wearing a 
black patch over one eye.) 


RICHARD: How lovely you are! Tell me, 
who are you? What is your name? 


THE GIRL: Does it matter? 


RICHARD: No. Of course not. I was a boor 
to ask. 


THE GIRL: Why have you invited me 
here? 


RICHARD: (Spoken—like dialogue) Oh, 
it was just one of those things. Just one 
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of 


moon—on gossamer wings the C Sharp Minor Prelude played arms. They embrace. He kisses her 





those foolish things. A trip to the hear, however, the opening bars of (RICHARD takes her dramatically in his 






‘ brilliantly.) violently Musu sweeps in and the 
THE GIRL: How sweet! Oh—a Steinway 








lights black out.) 
Do you play? RICHARD: (Playing) I'm afraid I'm a little 


rusty (In the dart ness, we hear the sound 
RICHARD (Somewhat u istfully Think o} the door buzzer. It rings twice.) 
ing perhaps of other happier days) (She is overcome. She sinks to the 





piano bench beside him. He turns to (The lights dim back to normal 
Just a little now—for myself 






her) RICHARD is standing u here we left him 


THE GIRI Play some thing for me leaning against the piano lost in rev- 


Tell me, what would you think, if, quite erie. The buzzer rings again and he 







RICHARD: All right. You'll be sorry you suddenly, I were to seize you in my is jarred back to reality. He puts 
asked arms and cover your neck with kisses down his drink, and falling all over 

' ’ } »| ner ? 
THE GIRL: I’m sure I'll not THE GIRL: I would think: What a mad timselj in nervous and undignified 









' haste dashes to the door) 
; impetuous fool he is 
RICHARD: (Sitting at piano) You'll see - : - 
ricHarD: And if I merely continued to a Se Come in 
(Very dramatically he prepares to 
: sit here, mooning at you, as I have done (Revealed in the doorway is DR. BRU- 


lay. His preparations, while vastl 
piay Ada , jas : y for the last half hour—what would you 


think then”? imperious man im his middle fifties 
Finally 






BAKER. He is a round, somewhat mess. 
complicated do not however, include , . al / y 


raising the lid from the keys H ' 
>» carries a large brief case.) 
he begins to play—or rather panto- THE GIRL: I would simply think: What a atti alattc ds mae 


mime playing on the closed lid. We fool he is! 













RICHARD: (Completely taken aback) Dr 
Brubaker! 


RICHARD: Tell me, what would you think, if, quite suddenly, I ' oo 1} l 
were to seize you in my arms and cover your neck with kisses? ee Se Srey ical 


(Tom Ewell, Vanessa Brown) not late. Monday is my day at the clinic 
plus my regular patients and of course 


I'm on The Author Meets the Critic 
Friday night. I have been preparing my 





denunciation. I hope I haven't kept you 
waiting 
















» RICHARD: Look, Dr. Brubaker. Wasn't 


our 








DR. BRUBAKER: Your office sent me the 
galleys of the last five chapters. I have 
them here with me. They are a mass of 


errors. I want to go over the whole thing 





with you very carefully 










RICHARD: Dr. Brubaker. I’m. terribly 
sorry. Our appointment—lI believe it 


night 












tomorrow 





was for 





(DR. BRUBAKER has opened his brief case 
and has begun to spread papers all 


over the table.) 















DR. BRUBAKER: I understand, of course, 
that your firm wishes to reach as wide 
an audience as possible. But I must pro- 
test—and very strongly—the changing 
of the title of my book from Of Man 
and the Unconscious to Of Sex and Vi- 


olence 








RICHARD: Dr. Brubaker, I'm terribly sor- 








ry. I know how important this is. But 
I'm afraid our appointment was for to- 


morrow night 


DR. BRUBAKER: Tomorrow night? 



















RICHARD: Tuesday night. I understood it 
was definite for Tuesday night 


DR. BRUBAKER: Good Lord! 





RICHARD: And I'm afraid I have some- 
one coming in tonight. Another appoint- 
ment. With an author. And she'll be 
here any minute. In fact she’s late 
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DR. BRUBAKER 


Astounding. Really in- 


credible 


RICHARD: It’s probably my fault. I prob- 
ably wasn't clear on the phone 


DR. BRUBAKER: No. No. You were _ per- 
fectly clear 


RICHARD: I can’t understand how it hap- 
pened 


DR. BRUBAKER: Perfectly simple. Re- 


pressed uxoricide 
RICHARD: I beg your pardon? 


DR. BRUBAKER: Repressed uxoricide. I 


came tonight because I want to murder 
my wile 


RICHARD , Yes Of course 


DR. BRUBAKER: A perfectly natural phe- 


nomenon. It happens every day 
RICHARD: It does? 


DR. BRUBAKER: Certainly. Upon leaving 
the clinic and being faced with the ne- 
cessity of returning to my home, I felt 
a strong unconscious impulse to mur- 
der my wife. Naturally, not wanting to 
do the good woman any bodily harm, 
my mind conveniently changed our ap- 
pointment to tonight. What could be 


more simple? 
RICHARD: I see 


DR. BRUBAKER: I am most sorry to have 


inconvenienced you, sir 
RICHARD: No, no. That's quite all right 


DR. BRUBAKER: And I shall see you here 
tomorrow evening 


RICHARD: Fine, Doctor. We could just as 
easily have our conference tonight—ex- 


cept that I do have this other author 


coming 


DR. BRUBAKER: Of course. I understand 
perfectly. Oh Have you finished 
reading the book? 


RICHARD: Well, I got as far as Chapter 
Three. The Meyerholt Case 


DR. BRUBAKER: Meyerheim. You read very 
slowly. Well, sir. Good night 


(He turns and starts to go. He is al- 
most to the door when he stops and 


turns back) 


Sir. I trust you will not be offended if 
I call to your attention the fact that you 


are not wearing socks 


RICHARD: (Looking down) Good Lord! 


DR. BRUBAKER: I was interested in know- 
ing if you were aware of it? And I 
gather from your expression that you 
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DR. BRUBAKER: Sir. I trust you will not be offended if I call 
to vour attention the fact that you are not wearing socks. 


(Robert Emhardt 


were not. In Chapter Three on Gusta, 
Meyerheim I point out that he invari- 
ably removed his socks 
struck 


RICHARD: Before he struck? 


DR. BRUBAKER: Yes. Surely you recall 
Meyerheim. A fascinating character! A 
rapist! I was certain you would be 
amused by the coincidence. Until to- 


morrow then, good evening 
(The poctor bows and exits.) 


(RICHARD looks helplessly down at his 
sockless ankles then looks wildly 
around, finds his socks and struggles 
into them 


d 


muttering angrily as he 
oes so something that sounds vague- 


ly like 


books—make a Federal case out of 


Damn _ psychiatrists—write 


everything I bet his wife is a 


nervous wreck every time he tal es 


off his socks she probably hides in 


the closet ie 


Before he 


Tom Ewell) 


(As he is fighting his way into his 


loafers the door buzzer sounds.) 
RICHARD: Coming 


(He dashes to door and opens tt. THE 
GIRL is standing in the doorway. Her 
real-life entrance is very different 
from the way he imagined it. She is 
quite lovely but far from the exroti 
creature he envisioned. She wears a 
checked shirt and rolled dungarees 
She looks at him for a moment and 


then smiles tentatively ) 
THE GIRL: Hi 


RICHARD: (He looks at her blankly 
an instant) Hi 


for 


THE GIRL: Can I come in? 


RICHARD: Sure I mean, of course 
Please do 


THE GIRL: I’m sorry I took so long but 


I've been watering the garden. I prom 





ised the Kaufmans I'd take good care 
of it, and I’m afraid I kind of neglected 
it. I didn’t even find the hose until to- 
night 


RICHARD: I didn’t know the Kaufmans 
had a garden 


THE GIRL: Oh, yes. They do 


RICHARD: It must be very nice 


THE GIRL: It is. But it’s a lot of work 
Before I found the hose I'd been using 
the cocktail shaker 
thing I could find 


that was the only 


RICHARD: The cocktail shaker 


THE Girt: Yes. They have a big glass 
one. It must hold about a gallon. I'm 
just sick about the tomato plant. Did it 
survive, do you think? 


RICHARD: I really don't know. We could 
look at it, I suppose. It’s out on the ter- 


race. Right where it landed 


THE GIRL: That's awful 
ure out how it happened 


I can’t fig- 


(RICHARD leads way to terrace.) 


RICHARD: It’s right there. I haven't 


touched it 


THE GIRL: Golly, look at that! I'll pay for 
it, of course. Do you think you could 


lift it up ? 
RICHARD: Sure 


(He lifts the pot off the chaise with 
a great deal of effort) 


This damn thing weighs a ton 
There 
THE GIRL: I just thought. If you'd been 
When it fell, 
I mean. It might have, well 
killed you 


sitting in that chair 


practically 


RICHARD: That occurred to me, too 


THE ciRL: I’m really awfully sorry. It’s 
probably criminal negligence or man- 
slaughter or something. You could have 
sued somebody. Me, probably. Or your 
family could have. Of course I don’t 
know what they would have collected 
If they'd sued me, I mean. But anyway, 
they'd have had a very good case 


RICHARD: There's no use getting all up- 
set. I wasn’t sitting there, thank God, so 
it’s all right. Look, I asked you down 
for a drink. Would you like one? I 
mean you really don't look old enough 
to drink 


THE GIRL: I do, though. I drink like a 


fish. Do you have Scotch? 


RICHARD: Sure. At least I'm pretty sure 
I do. I've been drinking something for 
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the last half hour. I'm not sure now 
what it was. I was a little upset 

THE GirL: (Following him back into the 
living room) I don't blame you. You 
could have been killed, practically. I 
feel just terrible about it. I mean 


RICHARD: Let’s don’t start that again. Let’s 
just have a drink 


THE Girt: All right. I’m glad you're tak- 
ing it this way. You have every right to 
be just furious. I know I would be. If 
somebody practically dropped a tomato 
plant on my head 


RICHARD: Let’s see, what I was drinking? 


(Picks up glass and tastes it) 


Bourbon. But we do have Scotch around 
here somewhere. Yeah—here we are 


How do you like it? 


THE GIRL: Scotch and soda, I guess. That’s 
what you're supposed to say, isn’t it? 
Back home the boys drink Scotch and 
Pepsi-Cola a lot. Before I knew any- 
thing at all, I knew that was wrong 


RICHARD: That's about as wrong as you 


can get, yes 


THE GIRL: I knew it was. When I was 
very young I liked it, though. It sort of 
killed the taste of the Scotch 


RICHARD: (Mixing drink) I can see how 
it would tend to do that 


THE GIRL: Do you have a cigarette a- 


round”? I left mine upstairs 


RICHARD: Oh, yes. Sure. I'm sorry. Right 
here 


(He takes the crumpled pack from his 


pocket. There is one left in it) 


It may be a little stale. I haven’t been 
smoking. In fact, before tonight, I hadn’t 
had a cigarette in six weeks 


THE GIRL: That's wonderful! I wish I had 
the will power to stop. I don't, though 
I smoke like a chimney. Sometimes 


three packs a day 
RICHARD: My God! That's terrifying 


THE GIRL: I know. It doesn't seem to af- 


fect me, though. I guess I'm pretty 
healthy 


What made you start aga 
Oh. I'll bet you started smoking after 
the plant fell down 
nerves 


To steady your 


RICHARD: Well, something like that 


THE GIRL: Now I reall: do feel awful. If 
I'd just had the sense to move it off the 
wall. Or call the janitor and have him 
move it. It’s pretty heavy Oh, I 
just feel 


RICHARD: Please, now, that’s enough. Let 
me get some more cigarettes. I think 
there’s an unopened carton out in the 
kitchen. Excuse me a minute 


(He exits into the kitchen.) 


(The cirt looks around the apartment 
then drifts over to the piano. She hits 
a random note or two. RICHARD reap- 
pears.) 


THE GIRL: Do you play the piano? 


(For one mad instant, RICHARD consid- 
ers the question. The faraway “Just- 
a-little-now-for-myself” look comes 
into his eye. But he quickly suppres- 
ses it.) 


RICHARD: (Truthfully) I'm afraid not 
I'm tone deaf. My wife plays, though 


THE GIRL: Oh, you're married? 
RICHARD: Yes. I am 


THE GIRL: I knew it! 
look married 


I could tell. You 


RICHARD: I do? 


THE GIRL: Mmm! It’s funny. Back home 
practically nobody was married. And in 


New York everybody is. Men, I mean. 


RICHARD: That's a remarkable observa- 


tion 
THE GIRL: It’s really true 


RICHARD: I guess so. I 
thought about it 


never really 


THE GIRI (As he hands her drink) 
Thanks. I think about it quite a lot. This 
is good. Do you mind if I put my feet 
up. I'll take my shoes off 


RICHARD: No. Of course not. Go right 
ahead. Make yourself comfortable 

THE GIRL: Your wife is away for the 
summer, isn't she? 


RICHARD: Yes, aS a matter of fact she is 
How did you know” 


THE GIRL: They all are 
ing 


It's really amaz- 


RICHARD: They all are? 


THE GIRL: Mmm. Everybody's wife. Back 
home practically nobody goes away for 


the summer. Especially anybody's wife 


RICHARD: Have you been away long? In 
New York, that is? 

THE GIRL: Oh, years. Almost a year and 
a half. It seems like years. I love it. Es- 
pecialiy now that I’ve got my own 
apartment. When I lived at the club I 
didn't like it so much. You had to be in 
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by one o'clock. Now I can stay out all 
night if I want to. I was really glad 
when they practically asked me to leave 


RICHARD: Why did they practically ask 
you to leave? 

THE GIRL: It was so silly. I used to do 
modeling when I first came to New York 
and when this picture of me was pub- 
lished in US Camera they got all upset 
You should have seen Miss Stephenson's 
face. She was the house mother 


RICHARD: What was the matter with the 
picture? 


THE GIRL: I was nude 


RICHARD: Oh. 


THE GIRL: On the beach with some drift- 
wood. It got honorable mention. It was 
called “Textures”. Because you could see 
the three different textures. The drift- 
wood, the sand and me. I got twenty- 
five dollars an hour. And it took hours 
and hours, you’d be surprised. And the 
first day the sun wasn’t right and I got 
paid for that too 


RICHARD: That seems only fair 


THE GIRL: Sure. You get paid from the 
time you're called. No matter how long 
it takes to make the picture. But I don’t 
do modeling any more. Since I got this 
steady job 


RICHARD: Now you have a steady job? 
THE GIRL: I take in washing 
RICHARD: What? 


THE GIRL: That’s just a joke. I’m on this 
television program. The commercial part 
First I wash my husband's shirt in or- 
dinary soap flakes. Then I wash it with 
Trill. So when people ask me what I 
do I always say I take in washing. I’m 
on for a minute and forty-five seconds 
It's really a very good part 


RICHARD 
that it? 


Oh, so you're an actress. Is 


THE GIRL: Mmm. It’s really very inter- 
esting. People don’t realize, but every 
time I wash a shirt on television, I’m 
appearing before more people than 
Sarah Bernhardt appeared before in her 
whole career. It’s something to think 
about 


RICHARD: It certainly is 


THE GIRL: I wish I were old enough to 
have seen Sarah Bernhardt. Was she 
magnificent? 


(RICHARD is somewhat shaken by this 
question. For a moment he sits there, 
grinning weakly ) 
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RICHARD: I really wouldn't know. I’m 
not quite that old myself 


THE GIRL 
you? 


I guess you're really not, are 


RICHARD: I am thirty-nine. Or I will be 
the day after tomorrow. At the moment 
I'm still only thirty-eight 


THE GIRL: The day after tomorrow? 
RICHARD: That's right. 


THE GIRL: Isn’t that amazing? We were 
born under the same sign. I was twenty- 
two yesterday. I didn’t do anything 
about it, though. I didn’t even tell any- 
one. Oh, I did one thing. I bought a 
bottle of champagne. I thought I'd sit 
there and drink it all by myself 


RICHARD: That sounds absolutely sad 


THE GIRL: Oh, no. It would have been fun. 
Sitting in my own apartment drinking 
champagne. But I couldn't get the bottle 
open. You're not supposed to use a 
corkscrew. You're supposed to work the 
cork loose with your thumbs. I just 
couldn’t seem to do it. I suppose I could 
have called the janitor or something 
But, somehow, I didn’t feel like calling 
the janitor to open a bottle of cham- 
pagne on my birthday. Look, I got blis- 
ters on both thumbs. Well, not really 
blisters, but I sort of pulled the thumb 


part away from the nail 


RICHARD: It's not really a matter of brute 
force. It's more of a trick. (Demonstra- 
ting with thumbs) You kind of get one 
side and then the other and it finally 
works loose You have to have 
strong thumbs, though 


THE GIRL: People don’t realize, but every time I wash a shirt on 
television, I'm appearing before more people than Sarah Bernhardt 
appeared before in her whole career. 
(Eddie Bracken as Richard; Florence King as The Girl) 












THE GIRL: I've got a wonderful idea. Let 
me go up and get it. It’s just sitting 
there in the ice box. We could both 














drink it. Since we both have birthdays 








If you can really get it open 














RICHARD: I’m pretty sure I could get it 











open—but I don’t want to drink your 

















THE GIRL: It would be fun. After I 
couldn't get it open I sort of lost inter- 




















est in sitting up there and drinking it 








alone. Let me go up and get it and we'll 











have a double birthday party. It’s very 








good champagne. The man said 




















RICHARD: I don’t really think 











THE GIRL: I told him to be sure and give 














me very good champagne. Because I 











couldn't tell the difference myself 
Woudn’'t you like to? 





























RicHARD: Sure. As a matter of fact, I'd 








































































































































love to. I think we've got some cham- 
pagne glasses in the kitchen . 


THE GIRL: Okay. I'll go up and get it. I'll 
be right back. Should I bring the potato 
chips too? 


RICHARD: Sure. Let’s shoot the works! 


THE GIRL: That's just the way I felt. I'll 
be right back 


RICHARD: Okay 
THE GIRL: See you in a minute 


(She exits, closing the door behind 


her.) 


(RICHARD stares after her, somewhat 
bewildered. He picks up his glass, 
drains it, shakes his head, picks up 
her glass and starts toward the kitch- 
en. Suddenly, he stops and turns 
back, a reflective expression on his 


face.) 


THE GIRL: You know, it’s pretty good. I was sort of afraid 
it would taste like Seven-Up or something 


(Tom Ewell, Vanessa Brown) 


RICHARD: US Camera 


(He puts down the glasses and goes 
to the bookshelf. He looks for a mo- 
ment and then finds what he is look- 
ing for. He takes down a book. It is a 
very large book, very clearly marked 
US Camera. He begins, in a casual 
way, to riffle through the pages.) 


(Muttering) News events Children 
and Animals The Human Body 


(He turns the pages slowly and then 
suddenly stops. He stares. He closes 
the book, puts it back on the shelf, 
picks up the glasses and goes swiftly 
into the kitchen. After a moment he 
comes back again, carrying two cham- 
pagne glasses. He polishes them, sets 
them down, starts for the book and 
stops himself. Instead he pours a little 
whiskey into one of the champagne 
glasses, gulps it down, then wipes it 
out with his handkerchief. Finally he 
pulls himself together) 


Let’s see Birthday party! 


(He starts to fix things up a little bit 
Goes to phonograph and looks through 


records) 


Show tunes 





(He puts on a record: “Falling in 


Love with Love’’) 


In seven years I never did anything like 
this! In another seven years I won't be 
able to 





(On this sobering thought, he sits 
down and stares moodily into space 

the music from the record fades 
softly down.) 


HIs voice: Hey, Dick. Dickie boy 


RICHARD: Yeah, Richard? 





HIS voice: What do you think you're 
doing? 










RICHARD: I don't know. I don’t know 


what I’m doing 





HIS voice: This kid is just a little young, 
don’t you think? 


RICHARD: Look, let me alone, will you? 


His voice: Okay. You know what you're 
doing 





RICHARD: No, I don't. I really don’t 


HIS VOICE: Relax. You're not doing any- 
thing. Even if you wanted to—you 
haven't got a chance 











RICHARD: Oh yeah? That’s what you 
think. She seems to like me. She seems 
kind of fascinated by me 
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HIs voice: She thinks you’re that nice 
Sarah Bernhardt fan who lives down- 
stairs. You’re getting older, boy. You 
got bags under your eyes. You're get- 
ting fat 


RICHARD: Fat? Where? 


HIs voice: Under your chin there. You're 
getting a martini pouch. And that crew- 
cut stuff! You’re not kidding anybody 
One of these mornings you're going to 
look in the mirror and that’s all, bro- 
ther. The Portrait of Dorian Gray. 


(RICHARD examines himself nervously 
in the mirror. He is only slightly re- 
assured.) 


RICHARD: Look, pal. I’m going to level 
with you. This is a real pretty girl 
and, as we pointed out, I’m not getting 
any younger—so 


HIs voice: Okay, pal. You’re on your 


own 


(He stands there for a moment of 
nervous indecision. The buzzer sounds. 
He decides—and with a new briskness 
in his step heads gaily for the door 
He opens the door, admitting the girl 
She comes in. She has changed to a 
sophisticated cocktail dress. She car- 


ries champagne and a bag of potato 
chips.) 


THE GIRL: Hi. I’m sorry I took so long. 
I thought I ought to change. I got this 
dress at Ohrbach’s. But I don’t think 
you could tell, could you? 


RICHARD: You look lovely. 


(She reacts slightly, sensing a differ- 


ence in his tone.) 


THE GIRL: Thank you. Here’s the cham- 
pagne. You can see where I was work- 
ing on it 


RICHARD: Let me take a crack at it. (He 
takes bottle and begins to thumb cork) 
This is a tough one 


THE GIRL: Should I do anything? 


RICHARD 
well back 


I don’t think so. Just stand 


(He struggles with cork.) 


THE GIRL: We could call the janitor. He’s 
probably got some kind of an instru- 
ment 


RICHARD: (Through clenched teeth as he 
struggles) No—let’s—keep—the janitor 
out of this Damn it... This thing 
is in here like . 


THE GIRL: I told you. You can imagine 
what I went through. On my birthday 


and everything 
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RICHARD: (He stops to rest) You know, 


this is just a lot of damn chi-chi non- 
sense. They could put a regular cork in 
this stuff and you could just pull it 
with a corkscrew 


(He attacks it again) 
Come on, you stinker! 


Hey—I think—-watch out—maybe you 
better get a glass just in case she 


(The cork finally pops) 
Catch it! Catch it! 
(She catches it.) 


THE GIRL: Got it! 
powerful thumbs 


Boy, you sure have 


RICHARD: (He is rather pleased by this) 


I used to play a lot of tennis 


THE GIRL: Do you think it’s cold enough? 
I just had it sitting in the ice box 


RICHARD: It’s fine . 
day. 


. Well, happy birth- 


THE GIRL: Happy birthday. (They touch 
glasses and drink) Is it all right? I 
mean is that how it’s supposed to 
taste ..? 


RICHARD: That’s how 
(She takes another tentative taste.) 


THE GIRL: You know, it’s pretty good. I 
was sort of afraid it would taste like 
Seven-Up or something 


RICHARD: Hey, I forgot. . . 


(He leans forward and plants a quick, 
nervous kiss on her forehead) 


Birthday kiss. Happy Birthday 
THE GIRL: Thank you. Same to you 


RICHARD: Maybe we ought to have some 
music or something. Since this is a 
party 


THE GIRL: That’s a good idea 


RICHARD: I’ve got about a million records 
here. We can probably find something 
appropriate. Ready for some more? 


THE GIRL: Not quite yet. 
(He refills his own glass.) 


THE GIRL: I’ve kind of stopped buying 
records. I mean I didn’t have a machine 
for so long. Now that I’ve got one again 

or anyway the Kaufmans have one 
I'm all out of the habit 


RICHARD: Do you like show tunes? 


THE GIRL: Sure. Do you have “The King 
and I”? 


RICHARD: I'm afraid I don’t. That’s a little 
recent for me. I've got mostly old 
Rodgers and Hart and Cole Porter and 
Gershwin How .about this one? 
From “Knickerbocker Holiday.” 


(He is offering a prized possession 
The Walter Huston recording of “Sep- 
tember Song.” He puts it on and they 


listen for a moment in silence.) 


THE GIRL: Oh, I love that. I didn’t even 
know it was from a show or anything 
I thought it was just a song 


RICHARD: Walter Huston sang it. He had 
a wooden leg—in the show. You better 
have some more champagne. It’s really 
very good 


(He puts a little more in her glass 
which is still half full. He refills his 


own. She takes off her shoes.) 
THE GIRL: This is pretty nice 


RICHARD: Isn't it? It’s a lot better than 
sitting out there listening to the ball 
game. Two runs behind and they send 
Hodges up to bunt! 


THE GIRL: Is that bad? 
RICHARD: It’s awful. 


THE GIRL: I didn’t know. I was never 
very good at baseball. I was going to 
wash my hair tonight. But after I got 
through with the garden I just didn’t 
feel like it 


RICHARD: I was going to bed and read 
Of Sex and Violence and The Scarlet 
Letter. We're publishing them in the 
fall and I’m supposed to read them. 


THE GIRL: You're a book publisher? 


RICHARD: In a way. I'm the advertising 
manager for a firm called Pocket Clas- 
sics. Two bits in any drugstore. I’m 
supposed to figure out a new title for 
The Scarlet Letter. They want some- 
thing a little catchier 


THE GIRL: I think I read The Scarlet 
Letter in school 
much about it 


. I don’t remember 


RICHARD: Neither do I. I sent a memo to 
Mr. Brady—he’s the head of the com- 
pany—advising him not to change the 
title. But we had the title tested and 
eighty per cent of the people didn’t know 
what it meant. So we're changing it... 


tHe gets up and fills glass again) 


Do you know what Mr. Brady wanted 
to call it? 


(She shakes her head) 


I Was an Adulteress. But he’s not going 
to, thank God. And do you know why? 
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Because we had it tested and sixty- don’t have a single one left. Boys and THE GIRL: Mmm! I’m much thiuner 







three per cent of the people didn’t know people used to keep stealing ‘em now 
what that meant. I wish you’d drink ; 
some more of your champagne RICHARD: I can’t think why (They both study the picture for a 


moment, ) 
THE GIRL: No, thanks THE GIRL: Did you ever notice me in it? 


It’s a picture called “Textures.” RICHARD: This was taken at the beach? 
(She rises and drifts over to the 


bookcase) RICHARD: I’m afraid I didn’t THE GIRL: Mmm 











You've certainly got a lot of books 









THE GIRL: I told you about it, don’t you RICHARD: What beach? 
, »member? See, that’s me, right there 
RICHARD: There’re cases more in the remem , s ; 
closets on the beach. My hair was a little THE GIRL: Right on Fire Island . Oh 
longer-then, did you notice? I see what you mean. It was taken 
THE GIRL: (Suddenly) Oh' Look! You've very early in the morning. Nobody was 
got US Camera! RICHARD: No, actually—I didn’t even up yet 







. : ‘ ™ . 9 
RICHARD: (A little flustered) Do we? I THE GIRL: And of course I’ve taken off RICHARD: Just you and Miss Belding 
didn't even know it. How about that! some weight. I weighed 124 then. Gene THE GIRL: Mr. Belding. Gene Belding 
US Camera! Belding—Gene took the picture—used With aG 

to call it baby fat 












THE Girt: (She takes it down) I bet I 


RICHARD: Oh. Well, it certainly is a fine 
bought a dozen copies of this. But I RICHARD: Baby fat? 


picture 


. , , THE GIRL: I'll autograph it for you if you 
THE GIRL: Mmm! I’m much thinner now ... beads ; ' 


; want. People keep asking me to. . 
(Tom Ewell, Vanessa Brown) f i & 





RICHARD: (Weakly) That would be won- 
derful Maybe we'd better have 
some more champagne 






THE GIRL: Good. You know, this is sud- 
denly beginning to feel like a party .. 




























(He refills her glass which is only 
half-empty and fills his own all the 
way, emptying the bottle) 


It was awfully sweet of you to ask me 
down here in the first place 


(He drains his glass of champagne 
looks at her for a moment.) 


RICHARD: Oh, it was just one of those 
things. Just one of those foolish things. 
A trip to the moon—on gossamer wings 
.. . Do you play the piano? 


THE GIRL: The piano? 


RICHARD: Yeah. Somebody should play 
the piano. Do you play? 


THE GIRL: I really don’t. Do you? 
RICHARD: Just a little. For myself .. . 
THE GIRL: You play then 
RICHARD: You'll be sorry you asked ... 


(He sits at piano and after a very im- 
pressive moment begins to play “Chop- 
sticks.” She listens and is delighted.) 















THE Girt: Oh! I was afraid you could 
really play. I can play that too! 





(She sits on the bench beside him 
and they play “Chopsticks” as a duet. 
When they finish:) 


RICHARD: That was lovely 


(His manner changes) 
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Tell me, what would you say if, quite 
suddenly, I were to seize you in my... 
Hey, come here .. . 


(He reaches over and takes her in his 
arms.) 


THE GIRL: Hey, now wait a minute 


(For a moment they bounce precari- 
ously around on the piano bench, 
then RICHARD loses his balance and 
they both fall off knocking over the 
bench with a crash and landing in a 
tangle of arms and legs.) 


RICHARD: (Panic-stricken) Are you all 


right? I’m sorry— I don’t know what 
happened—I must be out of my mind 


THE GIRL: I'm fine 
RICHARD: I don’t know what happened . 


THE GIRL 
now 


Well, I think I'd better go 


(Putting on her shoes.) 


RICHARD: Please don’t...I’m sorry 


THE GIRL: I'd better. Good night. . . 


RICHARD: Please ... I’m so sorry... 


THE GIRL: That's all right. Good night. 


(She goes, closing the door behind 
her.) 


(RICHARD looks miserably at the door. 
Then turns and kicks viciously at the 
piano bench. He succeeds in injuring 
his toe. Sadly, still shaking his 
wounded foot, he limps to the kitchen 
and reappears a moment later with a 
bottle of raspberry soda. He goes to 
the phonograph and puts on “Sep- 
tember Song.” He listens to it with 
morbid fascination. In a melancholy 
voice he joins Mr. Huston in a line or 
two about what a long, long while it 
is from May to December. He shakes 
his head and crosses sadly to the ter- 
race. He stands there—a mournful 
figure clutching a bottle of raspberry 
soda.) 


(As he stands there, a potted geran- 
ium comes crashing down from the 
terrace above and shatters at his 
feet.) 


(He does not even bother to look 
around. He merely glances over his 
shoulder and says:) 


RICHARD: (Quietly) Oh, now, for God's 
sake, let’s not start that again 


THE GIRL’s voice: (From above) Oh, 
golly! I was just taking them in so there 
wouldn't be another accident. I'm really 
sorry ...I mean this is awful .. . I 
could have practically killed you 
again 
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RICHARD: It doesn’t matter 


THE GIRL’S VOICE 
really sorry. It was an accident 
Are you all right ? 


(From above) I’m 


RICHARD: I’m fine 


THE GIRL’S VOICE: 
good night 


(From above) Well, 


RICHARD: Good night .. . 


THE GIRL’S VOICE: (From above) Good 
night. See you tomorrow, maybe 


RICHARD: Huh? (He straightens up.) 


Yeah! I'll see you tomorrow! 


THE GIRL’S VOICE: 
night! 


(From above) Good 


(He starts to drink from the soda 
bottle. Stops himself. Puts it down in 
disgust. Then strides back to living 
room with renewed vigor. He goes to 
the liquor cabinet and begins to pour 
himself another drink. From the phon- 
ograph comes the happy chorus of 
“September Song.”) 


(RICHARD, a peculiar expression on his 


face, sings cheerfully with the record 
as:) 


The curtain falls 


ACT TWO 
Scene I 


The same. 


It is early evening the following day 
RICHARD, back in full control and very 
businesslike, is deep in conference with 
DR. BRUBAKER 


Both are somewhat tense and it is evi- 
dent that the conference has been pro- 
ceeding with difficulty. The poctor is 
seated amid a litter of papers and galley 
shee‘s. RICHARD holds a duplicate set of 
galleys. As the curtain rises RICHARD 
clears his throat and prepares to renew 
his attack. 


RICHARD: On page one hundred and ten, 
Doctor, if we could somehow simplify 
the whole passage .. . 


DR. BRUBAKER: Simplify? In what way 
simplify? 


RICHARD: In the sense of making it—well 

simpler. Both Mr. Brady and I have 
gone over it a number of times, and, tc 
be perfectly frank with you, neither of 
us has any clear idea of what it’s actu- 
ally about... 


DR. BRUBAKER: Your Mr. Brady, sir, is, 
if I may also speak with frankness, a 


moron 


RICHARD: It is Mr. Brady's business, as 
an editor, to keep the point of view of 
the average reader very clearly in mind 
If something is beyond Mr. Brady’s 
comprehension, he can only assume 
that it will also be over the head of our 
readership. 


DR. BRUBAKER: It was, I take it, at Mr 
Brady’s suggestion that the title of my 
book was changed from Of Man and 
the Unconscious to, and I shudder to 
say these words aloud, Of Sex and Vi- 
olence 


RICHARD: That is correct. Mr. Brady felt 
that the new title would have a broad- 
er popular appeal. 


DR. BRUBAKER: I regret to inform you, 
sir, that Mr. Brady is a psychopathic 
inferior 


RICHARD: Cheer up, Doctor. If you think 
you've got troubles, Mr. Brady wants 
to change The Scarlet Letter to I Was 
an Adulteress. I know it all seems a 
little odd to you—but Mr. Brady under- 
stands the twenty-five-cent book field. 
Both Mr. Brady and I want to publish 
worthwhile books. Books like yours. 
Like The Scarlet Letter. But you must 
remember that you and Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne are competing in every drug- 
store with the basic writings of Mickey 
Spillane. 


(As DR. BRUBAKER is unacquainted with 
this author, RICHARD’s bon mot gets no 
reaction.) 


DR. BRUBAKER: This is therefore why my 
book is to be published with a cover 
depicting Gustav Meyerheim in the very 
act of attacking one of his victims 


(DR. BRUBAKER has picked up a large 
full-color painting of the cover of 
his book which shows in lurid de- 
tail a wild-eyed man with a beard 
attempting to disrobe an already 
pretty-well disrobed young lady. It 
also bears the following line of copy: 
“Hotter Than the Kinsey Report.” 
Both regard the cover for a moment.) 


RICHARD: (With a certain nervous heart- 
iness) I must take the responsibility for 
the cover myself, Doctor 


DR. BRUBAKER: And also for making 
Meyerheim’s victim—all of whom in- 
cidentally, were middle-aged women 
resemble in a number of basic charac- 
teristics, Miss Marilyn Morroe? 


RICHARD: I’m afraid so, Doctor. Don’t 
you think there would be something 
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just a little bit distasteful about a 
book jacket showing a man attempting 
to attack a middle-aged lady” 


DR. BRUBAKER: And it is less distasteful 


if the lady is young and beautiful? 


KICHARD: At least, if a man attacks a 
young and beautiful girl, it 


Oh, my God! 


seems 
more 


(He remembers last night and shud- 


ders.) 


DR. BRUBAKER: I beg your pardon? 


RICHARD: Nothing. Doctor, if you don't 
like the cover, I'll see if I can have it 


changed 
DR. BRUBAKER: I would be most grateful 


RICHARD: Doctor 


DR. BRUBAKER. Yes? 


RICHARD: You say in the book that 
ninety per cent of the population is in 


need of some sort of psychiatric help? 


DR. BRUBAKER. This is theoretically true 
It is not however practical. There is the 
matter of cost 


RICHARD: With your own patients—are 
you very expensive? 


DR. BRUBAKER: (His Third Ear has caught 
the direction this conversation is lead- 


ing and his defenses go up ummediate- 


ly) Very 


RICHARD: I'm sure you occasionally make 


exceptions 
DR. BRUBAKER: Never 
RICHARD: I mean, once in a while a case 


must come along that really interests 
you 


DR. BRUBAKER. (Primly) At fifty dollars 


an hour—all my cases interest me 


ricHarD: (Undaunted) I mean if you 
should run into something really spec- 
tacular. Another Gustav Meyerheim, for 


example 


Doctor, tell me frankly. Do you think, 
just for example, that | need to be 
psychoanalyzed? 


DR. BRUBAKER: Very possibly. I could 


recommend several very excellent men 


who might, perhaps, be a little cheaper 


RICHARD: How much cheaper”? 

DR. BRUBAKER: (Considering) Ohhhhh 
RICHARD: I couldn't even afford that 
DR. BRUBAKER 


I thought not. (He turns 


back to his papers) Now to get back 
to 
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RICHARD: (Seating himself casually on 
the couch) I wondered if possibly you 


might give me some advice 


DR. BRUBAKER 
ders that 


I know. Everyone won- 


(Still moving casually, RICHARD swings 
his feet onto the couch until he is 
lying flat on his back in the classic 


position.) 


RICHARD: I’m desperate, Doctor. Last 
night after you left, I was just sitting 
there listening to the ball game 


DR. BRUBAKER: (Outmaneuvered, but still 
game) This fact in itself is not really 
sufficient cause to undertake analysis 


RICHARD: No, I don't mean that. I started 
out listening to the ball game and do 
you know what I ended up doing? 


DR. BRUBAKER: | have no idea 


RICHARD: I ended up attempting to com- 
mit what I guess they call criminal as- 
sault 


DR. BRUBAKER: (Defeated, he takes a pad 
and pencil from his pocket) From the 
way you phrase it, I assume the attempt 


was unsuccessful 


Thank God! All I did was 
knock us both off the piano bench 


RICHARD 


DR. BRUBAKER: (A flicker of interest—he 
begins to write) You attempted to com- 
mit criminal assault on a piano bench? 


RICHARD: Yes 


DR. BRUBAKER: And on whose person was 
this obviously maladroit attempt com- 
mitted? 


(RICHARD rises and goes to bookshelf 

Gets US Camera and shows it to 

DOCTOR. ) 
RICHARD: That’s her. Her hair was a 
little longer then 


DR. BRUBAKER: (After a moment) Splen- 
did. I congratulate you on your taste 
However, you ask for my advice. I give 


it to you. Do not attempt it again 


(A brief pause while the pocTor re- 
examines the photograph) 


If you should, however, give yourself 
plenty of room to work in. In any case 
do not attempt it precariously balanced 
on a piano bench. Such an attempt is 
doomed from the start. Now, my boy, I 
must go. I have many things to 


RICHARD: But look, Doctor—I’m married 
I've always been married. Suppose this 
girl tells people about this. She’s likely 
to mention it to someone. Like my wife 


DR. BRUBAKER: This is, of course, not be- 
yond the realm of possibility. In that 
event I would recommend a course of 
vigorous denial. It would be simply 
your word against hers. Very possibly, 
if you were convincing enough, you 
could make it stick. And now I must 
really go. I thank you for your help. It 
is agreed that I shall make the neces- 
sary clarifications in Chapter Eight and 
you will devote your best efforts to 
making the cover of my book look less 
like a French postal card. I shall be in 
touch with your office the first of next 
week 


RICHARD: If she tells anyone about this 
I'll, ’'—kill her! I'll kill her with my 


bare hands! 


DR. BRUBAKER: (Who has started to leave 
turns back) This is also a possible so- 
lution. However, I submit that murder 
is the most difficult of all crimes to 
commit successfully. Therefore, until 
you are able to commit a simple crimi- 
nal assault, I strongly advise that you 
avoid anything so complex as murder 
One must learn to walk before one can 
run. I thank you again and good night 


(He exits briskly.) 


(RICHARD stands blankly staring after 
the good Doctor. He shakes his head.) 


(Music sneaks in—he turns and there 
grouped about the couch and coffee 
table, in “dream lighting” are HELEN, 
THE GIRL, MISS MORRIS, ELAINE, MARIE 
WHATEVER-HER-NAME-WAS and an un- 
identified YOUNG LaDy in brassiere and 
panties. They all brandish tea cups 
and in very hen-party fashion are 
engaged in dishing the dirt about 
someone. It is, after all, a figment of 
RICHARD’s imagination, so the cups are 
raised and lowered in unison and the 
little clucking noises of disapproval 
are done in chorus.) 


THE GIRL: (Very chatty) Actually, Mrs. 
Sherman, it was terribly embarrassing. 
He seemed to go berserk. He'd been 
sitting playing “Chopsticks” when sud- 
denly he grabbed me and practically 
tried to tear my clothes off 


ELAINE: My dear, the night of your 
birthday party he made himself per- 
fectly obnoxious right out there on the 
terrace. I don’t like to say this, but he 
attempted to take advantage of me 


(All the girls shake their heads and 
make small clucking noises of shocked 
disapproval.) 


MISS MORRIS: It’s just terrible, Mrs 
Sherman. I’m positively scared to go 
into his office to take dictation. Why, 
the way that man looks at me, it makes 


me feel kinda naked 
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(All drink tea.) 


ELAINE: I said, Richard darling, at least 
have the decency not to try something 
like this practically in front of poor 
Helen’s eyes! 


THE GIRL: He'd been drinking heavily, 
.. He practically guzzled a 


whole bottle of my champagne 


of course 


MARIE: (In French) Madame! Madame! 
He was like a human beast! He tore off 
my belt, he tore off my shirt, he tore 
off my pants and he chased me into the 


sea without a bathing costume 


(All shake heads and “Tsk-tsk.” Then 
the unidentified YOUNG LaDy in the 
bra and pants speaks up.) 


YOUNG LADY: And me! I’m not even safe 
in my own apartment! Every time I 
Start getting ready for bed that man 
sits out there on the terrace staring at 
me! I just hate a Peeping Tom! 


HELEN: I’ve always suspected that Rich- 


ard was not quite sane 


THE GIRL: Oh, he’s sane, all right. He’s 
just a nasty, evil-minded, middle-aged 


man 


(RICHARD can stand it no longer.) 


RICHARD: Helen! Listen to me 


(The girls raise their tea cups and 
vanish. Music in and out and lighting 
back to normal.) 


RICHARD: (In a panic, lights a cigarette) 
I've got to do something. That girl's 
probably told fifty people about this 
already. If I just sent her some flowers 

That's no good. I've got to 
talk to her. Reason with her. Plead with 
her. Tell her I was drunk, which God 
knows I was, and beg her not to men- 
tion this to anyone or my life could be 
ruined 


(He has found telephone book and is 
riffling through pages) 


Twelve solid pages of Kaufman 


Here it is ORegon 3-7221 


(He lifts receiver, starts to dial, then 


stops) 


I can’t do it. What can I possibly say to 


? 


her‘ 


(He practices—holding receiver 


switch down) 


RICHARD: (With great charm) My dear 
Miss— I don’t even know what the hell 
her name is—My dear Young Woman 

I have simply called to apologize for 
my absurd behavior last night. It was 
inexcusable, but I had been drinking 
I can barely remember what happened, 


but I’m under the impression that I 
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made a terrible fool of myself. I beg 
you to forgive me and put the whole 
distasteful incident out of your mind 


(Stops and puts down phone) 


No good. I can’t do it. 


And what about Helen? She hasn't 
called. She’s probably heard about it 
by now. Oh, that’s out of the question 
How could she possibly have heard any- 
thing? But she could have. The word 
gets around. It’s like jungle drums 


If she hasn’t heard anything—why 
hasn't she called? 


I could call her. The minute I heard her 
voice I could tell if she knew anything 


Come on. Call her 


Stop stalling. Pick up the telephone 
and call her. It’s the only way you'll 
know 


Okay. Okay 


(He picks up the phone and dials the 
Long-Distance Operator) 


Long Distance? I want to call Cohasset 
Cohasset, Massachusetts 4-2831-J 
Yeah My number? ORegon 9-4437 
Thank you. 


Okay—fasten your seat belts 


Hello? Hello, Helen? Who? Who is this? 
Look, I want to talk to Mrs. Richard 
Sherman. Is she there? Who is this 
anyway”? Oh. The baby sitter. Look, 
this is Mr. Sherman calling from New 
York. What do you mean she’s out for 
the evening. With whom is she out for 
the evening? Mr. MacKenzie and some 
people? What people? Well, what was 
the messaye she left for me? 


Oh. Oh, my God. Her yellow skirt. No, 
no, I didn’t. Something unexpected came 
up. But tell her I will. The first thing 
in the morning. Without fail 


Look, I want to ask you. How did Mrs 
Sherman seem? I mean did she seem 
upset in anyway? Like she'd heard 
some bad news or anything like that? 


Just about the yellow skirt. Well, good 
Tell her I'll send it up the first thing in 
the morning. Is Ricky all right? Good 
When Mrs. Sherman comes in, tell her 
everything is fine here and I'll talk to 
her tomorrow Fine Good-bye 
Good-bye 


(He hangs up phone) 
Well, thank God! 
(He sits down and lights a cigarette} 


The only thing I cannot understand is, 
what the hell is she doing having din- 
ner with Tom MacKenzie. I wish she 
wouldn't hang around with people like 


that. He gets away with murder be- 
cause he’s a writer. Well, he’s a damn 
lousy writer. That last book! 


Helen should know better than to go 
around with people like that. She isn't 
even safe 


I know for a positive fact that he’s been 
after her for years. Tom MacKenzie 
happens to be a real bum, if you want 
to know! And there probably aren't any 
other people 


She doesn’t know what she’s getting 
herself into. She’s been married so long 
she forgets what it’s like 


Helen happens to be a damned attrac- 
tive woman. A man like Tom Mac- 
Kenzie is perfectly capable of making 
a pass at her 


(By now he has begun to pace the 
floor) 


And don't think she doesn’t know what 
she’s doing. She's getting older. She’s 
used to me. In many ways I’m probably 
very dull. And Tom MacKenzie’s a 
writer. She probably thinks he’s fascin- 
ating as hell! 


She thought that last book of his was 
great! All that inwardly-downwardly- 
pulsating-and-afterward-her-hair- 
spilled-across-the-pillow crap! Strictly 
for little old ladies at Womrath’s 


But Helen is just the kind of middle- 
aged dame who would fall for it 


Well, good luck! That’s all! 


(Brooding, he sits in easy chair, a 


grim expression on his face.) 


(Music sneaks in and the “dream 
lighting” comes up on the far side of 
the stage by the fireplace. We hear 
the sound of wind mingled with the 
music. A door opens and slams shut 
and TOM MACKENZIE and HELEN enter, 
laughing. TOM MACKENZIE is u hand- 
some, glamorous-type author with a 
mustache. He looks quite a lot like 
his photograph on the book jackets 
He wears a tweed coat with the col- 
lar up and a hunting shirt. HELEN 
wears a sweater and skirt with a man’s 
raincoat thrown about her shoulders 


Both are very gay.) 


HELEN: (As he helps her off with rain- 
coat) It’s been years since I took a walk 


on the beach in the rain 


Tom: I love the rain on the sea. It’s so 


wild and untamed 


HELEN: (Looking around) Where are 


the other people? 
TOM: I have a confession to make 


HELEN: Yes? 





Tom: There are no other people. Don’t 
be angry. 


HELEN: (After a moment) I’m not angry. 


tom: I hoped you wouldn’t be. Come 
over here by the fire. 


HELEN: I love an open fire. 


tom: I always say, What good is the 
rain without an open fire? 


RICHARD: (From his chair. across the 
room) Oh, brother' 


Tom: Let me get you a little whiskey to 
take out the chill 


HELEN: Thank you . 


(He pours whiskey from flask. She 
drinks, then hands the cup to him. He 
drinks—but first kisses the spot on 


the cup where her lips have been.) 


RicHARD: (Muttering scornfully) H. B. 


Warner 
Tom: But wait. You're shivering 


HELEN: It’s nothing. I'll be warm in a 


moment 


tom: No, no You're soaked to the 
skin. You'll catch your death of cold 


RICHARD: Here it comes 


tom: Why don’t you take off your things 
and hang them by the fire? I'll get you 
something dry 


RICHARD: (Appalled) He used that in 


his book, for God's sake! As who didn't! 
HELEN: All right. Turn your back 


(He turns his back and she removes 
her shoes. She takes off her skirt and 
hangs it on the fire screen.) 

Tom: May I turn around now? 

HELEN: If you like 


(Suddenly, the mood has changed 
His voice is now husky with passion.) 
tom: Helen, darling! 
HELEN: Yes, Tom? 


tom: Did anyone éver tell you that you 
are a very beautiful woman? 
HELEN: No. Not recently anyway 


tom: But surely Richard 


I'm afraid Richard rather takes 
me for granted now 


HELEN 


rom: That blind, utter fool! 
HELEN: Oh, darling! 
rom: Darling! 


(The music swells. Tom takes her in 
his arms.) 


no 


JE 


(Murmuring as he covers her with 
kisses) 


Inwardly, downwardly, pulsating, striv- 
ing, now together, ending and unend- 
ing, now, now, now! 


(They are in a full mad clinch as the 
lights black out.) 


(On his side of the room, RICHARD 
jumps to his feet and angrily pounds 
the table.) 


RICHARD: Okay! If that’s the way you 
want it! Okay! 


(With great purpose he strides to the 
telephone. Gets phone book, thumbs 
through it, finds number and dials. 
He whistles softly through his teeth. 

. The tune he is whistling might, 
if he were not tone deaf, almost be 
“Just One of Those Things.” After a 
moment someone obviously answers 
the phone.) 


RICHARD: (With great charm) Hi. Did 
you know you left your tomato plant 
down here last night? I could have the 
janitor bring it back—or—if you want 


I was thinking maybe I could .. . 


(He is talking into the phone with 
great animation by the time the lights 
have dimmed and:) 


The curtain is down 


Scene II 


The same. It is later that evening. 


The apartment is empty. A single light 
in the foyer 


After a moment, the sound of a key in 
the lock and RICHARD and the GIRL enter 
He switches on the lights 


RICHARD: Well, we made it 


THE Girt: I’m so full of steak I can 
barely wobble 


RICHARD: Me too 
THE GIRL: I feel wonderful 


RICHARD: Did anyone ever tell you that 
you have a very, very beautiful diges- 
tive tract? 


THE GIRL: Yes. But they don’t usually 
say it like that. Mostly they just say 
Boy, did you ever stuff yourself! 


RICHARD: Would you like a drink or 
something? 


THE GIRL: No, thanks. But you go ahead 


and have one. Don’t mind me 


' 
RICHARD: Not me. I’m back on the wagon 
again 


THE GIRL: This was awfully nice of you. 
It was enough to have you carry that 
heavy plant all the way upstairs. You 
didn’t have to ask me out for dinner. I 
hope you didn’t hurt yourself. Or strain 
something .. . 


RICHARD: It wasn’t that heavy. I was go- 
ing to call the janitor to help me, but 
then I decided not to 


THE GIRL: 
shape 


You're in pretty good 


RICHARD: For an old man... 


THE GIRL: You're not that old. You don’t 
look a day over twenty-eight. 


RICHARD: | know 


THE GIRL: Anyway it was very nice of 
you 


RICHARD: I just took a chance and called 
I didn’t really think you'd be home. 
You know, I thought you'd be out or 
something. 


THE GIRL: No, I don’t go out very 
much 


RICHARD: That's funny. I should think 
you'd have a line of suitors halfway 
round the block. Like Easter show at 
Radio City . . 


THE GIRL: Last night, I went to the 
movies by myself 


RICHARD: Last night? 


THE GIRL 
here. 


(Diplomatically) After I left 


RICHARD: (Moving the conversation past 
a trouble spot) All by yourself! You 
must have a boy friend or something 


THE GIRL: I don’t go out with most 
people who ask me. I know it sounds 
silly but people are always falling des- 
perately in love with me and every- 
thing and it makes things so compli- 
cated. I mean, it’s just easier to pay the 
fifty-five cents and go to the movies by 
yourself 


RICHARD: It doesn’t sound very ex- 
citing 


THE GIRL: It is, though. This is the first 
time I’ve had my own apartment and 
everything 


RICHARD: You went out with me when I 
asked you 


THE GIRL: Well, that’s different. I mean, 


it’s all right going out with you. After 
all, you’re married 


RICHARD: I see. I think 


THE GIRL: No. What I mean is, it’s all 
right to have dinner with you because 
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you're not likely to fall desperately in 
love with me or anything. You're more 
mature 


RICHARD: I don’t feel so—mature 
THE GIRL: Well, you know what I mean. 
(Pause.) 


RICHARD: You're absolutely sure you 
wouldn’t like a drink? 


THE GirRL: Absolutely. 


RICHARD: I think maybe I'll have one. 
Just a little one. 


(He goes to bar and fixes himself a 
drink) 


Not even a Coke or something? 

THE GIRL: Not right now. 

RICHARD: Well, happy birthday. 
(Pause.) 


THE GIRL 
apartment. 


This certainly is a beautiful 


RICHARD: It’s all right. It’s a little ridic- 
ulous in some ways .. . The stairs, for 


instance... 
\ 


THE Girt: I think they’re beautiful. I 
like an apartment with stairs. 


RICHARD: But these don’t go any place. 
They just go up to the ceiling and stop. 
They give the joint a kind of Jean Paul 
Sartre quality. 


THE GIRL: I see what you mean. No exit. 
A stairway to nowhere. 


RICHARD: I tried to get the landlord to 
take them out. See, this used to be the 
bottom half of a duplex. This place and 
the Kaufmans’ were all one apartment 
So when he divided them separately he 
just boarded up the ceiling—or in your 
case the floor .. . 


THE GIRL: Yes, I noticed the place in the 
floor. I lost an orange stick down the 
crack. Anyway, I think the apartment’s 
just charming 


RICHARD: Yeah. But we’re moving into a 
larger place in September 


THE GIRL: Oh, that’s too bad. But still, 
people in New York are always moving. 
You certainly have a lot of books. The 
last book I read was The Catcher in the 
Rye 


RICHARD: The last book I read was The 
Scarlet Letter. Mr. Brady thinks we can 
sell it. If we make it sound sexy enough 


THE GIRL: Is it sexy? I don’t seem to re- 


member 


RICHARD: No. Actually, it’s kind of dull 
In fact, people are going to want their 
quarters back. But Mr. Brady feels we 
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can sell it if I can just figure out a way 
to tell people what the Scarlet Letter is. 


THE GIRL: What is it? 


RICHARD: Well, The Scarlet Letter was 
a big red “A”. For Adultery. Anyone 
who was convicted of adultery had to 
wear it. 


THE GIRL: How awful! 


RICHARD: The cover will be a picture of 
Hester Prynne with a cigarette hanging 
out of her mouth. She'll be in a real 
tight, low-cut dress. Our big problem 
is—if the dress is cut low enough to sell 
any copies, there won't be any space 
on the front for a big red letter . 


THE GIRL: The publishing business sounds 
fascinating. 


RICHARD: Oh, it is. It is. 
(Pause.) 


THE GIRL: It’s getting late. I really ought 
to go 


RICHARD: You've got plenty of time 


THE GIRL: I guess so. That’s the wonder- 
ful thing about having my own apart- 
ment. I mean at the club you had to be 
in at one o'clock or they locked the 
doors 


RICHARD: It sounds barbaric 


THE GIRL: Oh, it practically was. It was 
really very funny. I mean, all the girls 
at the club were actresses. So naturally 
they were always asking each other 
what they called the big question 


RICHARD: The big question? 


THE GIRL: Mmm! They were always ask- 
ing each other: Would you sleep with a 
producer to get a part? 


RICHARD: That is a big question 


THE GIRI 
the club anyway. I used to tell them, 


But it’s so silly. If you live at 


producers don’t even go to bed before 
one o'clock. So the whole thing is aca- 
demic, if you see what I mean. You'd 
be surprised how much time they spent 
discussing it, though 


RICHARD: I can see where they might 
give the matter some thought 


THE GIRL: Oh, sure. But they never dis- 
cussed it in a practical way. When they 
asked me, I always used to say: It de- 
pends. How big is the part? Is the pro- 
ducer handsome? Things like that 


RICHARD: Practical things 


THE GIRL: Mmm! I was at the club for 
eight months and as far as I know no 
producer ever mentioned the subject to 


any of the girls 


RICHARD: That must have been very dis- 
appointing for them. 


THE GIRL: It was. 


RICHARD: But what if he was very hand- 
some? And it was a very good part? 
And you didn’t have to be in by one 
o'clock? What would you do? 


THE GIRL: In that case . . . If I was sure 
he wouldn't fall desperately in love 
with me and ask me to marry him and 
everything. 


RICHARD: What's so bad about that? 


THE GIRL: Oh, that would spoil every- 
thing. Marrying him, I mean. It would 
be worse than living at the club. Then 
I'd have to start getting in at one o'clock 
again. I mean it’s taken me twenty- 
two years to get my own apartment. It 
would be pretty silly if the first thing I 
did was get married and spoil every- 
thing. I mean, I want to have a chance 
to be independent first. For a few years 
anyway. You can’t imagine how exeit- 
ing it is to live by yourself—after you've 
had somebody practically running your 
life for as long as you can remember. 
. You just can’t imagine . . 


(As RICHARD stops listening to the 
Girt and gradually becomes absorbed 
in his own thoughts, the lights dim 


down till there is only a dream spot 
on RICHARD.) 


RICHARD: Yes, I can. As a matter of fact 
we have a great deal in common 

HIS voice: (Mockingly—imitating HELEN’s 
tone) Daddy's going to work very hard. 
And he’s going to stay on the wagon, 
like Dr. Summers told him. And he’s 
going to eat properly and not smoke, 
like Dr. Murphy told him. And Mommy 
is going to call Daddy tonight just to 
make sure he’s all right 


Poor Daddy! 
RICHARD: Poor Daddy! 


HIs voice: The girl is absolutely right 
Not want to get married. You—you 
dope. The minute you were old enough 
to have any fun—the only thing you 


could think of to do was to get married 


RICHARD: I know. I know. It was a kind 
of nervousness. But I made the best of 
it. I've been a pretty good husband 
When I think of the chances I’ve had 


HIS VOICE: We've been through all this 


before 


RICHARD: I know. I know. I just thought 
I'd mention it 


HIS voice: Has it ever dawned on you 
that you’re kidding yourself? 





RICHARD: What do you mean by that? 


H1Is voice: All those dames you could 
have had if you weren't such a noble 


husband. The only reason you didn’t do 


anything about ‘em is that you didn't 


want to 
RICHARD: Why didn’t I want to? 


HIS VOICE Laziness. It 


was too much trouble. You just didn't 


Laziness, pal 
want to get involved. Elaine, for in- 
stance. It would have taken six months 
And all those phone calls and taxis and 


excuses 


RICHARD: Yeah. (Pause) Why does it 


always have to be so complicated? 


HIs voice: If you could answer that one, 
pal-pal, they'd make you President of 


the United States 


(RICHARD sighs ard the lights dim back 
to normal. The cirt is still speaking, 
unaware of the fact that his mind 


has been far away.) 


THE GIRI so when you asked me 
to go out for dinner with you it was all 
right. You’re married and naturally, you 
don't want to fall desperately in love 
with anyone any more than I want any- 
one to fall desperately in love with me 


Do you know what I mean”? 
RICHARD: Sure. It’s too much trouble 


THE GIRL: Exactly 


RICHARD: I know just what you mean 


THE GIRL: That's right 


RICHARD: We both happen to be in posi- 
tions where we can't possibly let our- 


selves get involved in anything 


THE GIRL: Mmm 


ricHaRD: All the damn phone calls and 
taxis and everything 


THE Girt: That’s right. I mean I cer- 


tainly wouldn't be sitting alone with 
some man in his apartment at eleven- 


thirty at night if he wasn’t married 


(Pause) When 


you said about the producer 


RICHARD: Certainly not 
it would 
depend on if he were handsome—what 
did you mean by that? I mean, just out 
of curiosity what would be your 


idea of handsome? 


THE GIRL: Well, let's see. I really don't 
know. I suppose he should be tall—and 


kind of mature-lookiag 
RICHARD: Like me? 


THE GIRL: (Thoughtfully) Mmmmm 
(Pause) You're not going to start fall- 
ing desperately in love with me or any- 


thing, are you? 
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RICHARD: No. No. Definitely not. I mean 
I think you’re very pretty and sweet 
and I certainly enjoyed having dinner 
with you. But 


THE GIRL: That’s just the way I feel 


about you. You're very nice-looking 
and charming and mature. You're some- 
one I can be with and count on him not 


falling desperately in love with me 


RICHARD: That’s right. I’m almost—vwell 

I'm a lot older that you are. And one 
thing I’ve learned. Nothing is ever as 
simple as you think it’s going to be 
You take the simplest damn thing and, 
before you know it, it gets all loused 
up. I don't know how it happens or why 
it happens but it always happens 


THE GIRL: That's very true. You're ab- 


solutely right 


(As the GIRL stops listening to RICH- 
ARD and gradually becomes absorbed 
in her own thoughts the lights dim to 


a single dream spot on her.) 


HER voice: Well, what do you think? 


Mmm 


THE GIRI 


HER voice: What do you mean—mmm? 


THE GIRL: I mean—I don’t know 


What is 


there not to know? He certainly is nice 


HER voice: That’s ridiculous 
and he’s mature without being—-you 


know—decrepit or anything 


THE GIRL: He certainly seems well-pre- 


served 


HER vorIce: He's sweet and intelligent 


and married. What more do you want? 


THE GIRL: I don’t know 

HER voice: You're the one who wants to 
be the big-deal woman of the world. 
It’s all your idea. It’s not as if you were 
some kind of a virginal creature or 
something 


THE GIRL: Oh—shut up— I mean you 
make it sound so—so clinical. Besides, 
you certainly can't count Jerry 

HER voice: What do you mean we can't 


count Jerry? 


THE GIRL: Well, I mean it was a big mis- 
take—and it was so—-so—and then he 
got all hysterical and wanted to marry 


me 


HER VOICE: It counts 


THE GIRL: I mean you can understand a 
person wanting to find out something 
about life and everything before she 
gets married and all settled down and 
has to start getting in by one o'clock 


again Besides, what makes you 


think he’s interested in me that way? I 
must seem like some kind of a juvenile 
delinquent to him 


HER VOICE: You're twenty-two years old 
And he’s interested 


THE GIRL: How can you tell? 


HER VOICE: I can tell 


? 


THE GIRL: How’ 


HER VOICE: I can tell What have 


you got to lose? 


Well, 


you're really going to make Jerry count. 


THE GIRL nothing, I guess—if 


HER voice: He counts 
THE GIRL: Well, then 


(The lights come hack to normal 
RICHARD is still talking, unaware that 
the cirt’s mind has been far away.) 


RICHARD what I'm trying to say is, 


that people who are really mature 
weigh things more carefully. They im- 
pose a discipline on themselves. They 
understand the cost I mean, they 
finally learn that sometimes something 
that seems very wonderful and desir- 
able isn't really worth . I mean—all 
the hysteria it’s going to cause 

(Pause) Then, of course, you can over- 
do that line of thinking too. I mean a 
man—a person—anyone doesn't like to 
feel that he’s some kind of a vege- 
table or something. You know. What it 
amounts to is this: You've got to decide 
which is the most painful—doing some- 
thing and regretting it—or not doing 
something and 


see what I mean? 


regretting it. Do you 


THE GIRL: I think so 


RICHARD: I didn’t mean to start making 
a speech. Look, are you sure you don't 
want a drink? 


THE GIRL: No, thanks. Really 
(Starts to go.) 


RICHARD: Now look, really. It’s not late 
You don’t have to go yet 


THE GIRL: I really should 


RICHARD: Well, whatever you think. Let 
me take you up to your door 


THE GIRL: No. That's all right. It’s just 


upstairs 


RICHARD: Well, all right. If you have to 
go 


THE GIRL: I want to thank you for the 
dinner. It was lovely 


RICHARD: It was fun 


THE GIRL 
plant all the way upstairs 


And for carrying that heavy 
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RICHARD: It wasn't so heavy nd gay. As a mat- 





e hacl to the I g roo and otice ter of tact it wa vonderful. But now 
(They have edged almost to the door 













He rise id starts for e bedroom) 










THE GIRL: Well, good night. And thanks the bedroom doors. He stops and liste 
again Jo ment. He puts the shoes | We “ay ood ( ike two intel renit 
chere he found them and goes to tle people We ha coffe. 
RICHARD: Well, good night (She leans f ¢ door. He listens aga the 
forward and kisses | lightly on the ocks the door without unfaste a He knock jeut ( the door. He 





cheek) Well, good night 





Suddenly they move together n a 









, He kneels down and reaching around 
tight embrace which they hold for a : How can she possib! leep lke that? 
through the slightly ope i door fishes 

noment. She breaks awate then kisses “i , 

milk and the newspaper. He carries the What the matter with her anvwav? 
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goes quict ly out the door closing t 
to read He cant, however he dead 
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to himself im a ery reassu Ww voice her and she passed away in her leep 


after he Stops himself. Closes the 








door again And locks t. He shakes Oh. mv God That mean the police 
; RICHARD: Ther not a thing in the 
his head and then puts on the chain — - , : And the reporter Actre found dead 
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(Come nside, starts for the phone under circumstance that seemed to be (He lool desperately around H 
stops aga Tries to pull himself to propitiou and, well, it happened It eve lights o thre taircase 

getire Picks ip the galley sheets and 
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work on them.) THE GIRL: Hi 
(Tom Ewell 





Vanessa Brown) 







(As he sits. a square in the ceiling at 







the top of the stairs lifts out and a 














moment later the girl appears She 
bach down the first teu steps low- 
ering the floor-ceiling back into place 


He is oblivious to this. She turns and 





start down the stairs. We see that 









she is carrying a small claw hammer.) 






(Quietly she comes down into the 


room. She looks at him and smiles 





















She pauses for a moment.) 


THE GIRL: (With a small, ineffectual wave 
of the hand) Hi 


(RICHARD almost jumps out of his skin 
He sees her. After a moment he sees 
the hammer and realizes where she 


has come from. Then, after a long 





time, he smiles and makes a similar 












neflectual wave of the hand) 





RICHARD: Hi 


Curtain 


ACT THREE 


The same 


















It 


morning. The blinds on the French 





is about eight o'clock the following 
doors are drawn, but outside the sun is 
shining brightly. It is going to be an- 


other hot day 








As 


the French doors. He is in his shirt 


the curtain rises, RICHARD stands by 


sleeves. He opens the blinds and then 


the doors. He steps out onto the ter- 
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No. No. Til just haul the body upstairs 
That's all. Right back upstairs, nail uy 
the floor again and that’s all. They'd 
have no reason to suspect me. I'd wear 
gloves, of course. They'd never prov: 


thing 


Now stop it. You're getting hysterical! 


again 
(Pause) 


Well, if she isn't dead, why the hel! 
doesn't she just get up and go home’? It’ 


late! It’s—late —it’s really late— it’s 


(He picks up his wrist watch from 
table ) 


ten after eight? It seemed later 
than that 


(He is somewhat relieved by the 


time) 


Well. I'll give her another half hour te 
catch up on her beauty sleep Then, I'l! 
very politely wake her. We'll have cof 
fee like two intelligent people. And 
then, I'll kiss her good-bys 


(Confidently acting out the scene) 


It’s been fun, darling, but now, of course, 


it’s over . No tears—no regrets. . 


(He stands waving as if she were 


walking up the stairs) 


Just good-bye. It’s been—swell 


(He blows a kiss upward, waves and 
then stands transfixed, a foolish ex- 


pression on his face.) 
HIS VOICE: Pal 
RICHARD: Huh? 


HIS voice: I don’t want you to get upset 
or anything, but it might not be as easy 
as all that. You know. Be realistic. 


RICHARD 
about? 


What? What are you talking 


HIs voice: I was just pointing out. 
Women don’t take these things as lightly 
as men, you know. There could be com- 
plications. For example, suppose she’s 
fallen desperately in love with you 


RICHARD: She can't do that. It isn’t fair. 
She knows she can't 


HIs voice: After all, pal, you had a little 
something to do with this yourself 


RICHARD: Don't worry. I can handle it. 
Just don’t worry. I can be tough if I 
have to. I can be pretty damn tough. If 


I set my mind to it, I can be a terrible 
heel 


HIs voice: (Mocking) Ha-ha! 
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RICHARD: Shut up 


(He stands for a moment, setting his 
mind to being a terrible heel. The 
lights dim and music sneaks in 
Dream lighting” lights up the bed- 
room doors. They open and the girl 
emerges. She is dressed like an Al 
Parker illustration for a story called 
“Glorious Honeymoon” in The Wom- 
an’s Home Companion. She is radiant 


THE Girt: (Radiantly) Good morning, 


my darling Good morning 


Good 
morning 


RICHARD: (Very tough. He lights a ciga- 
rette and stares at her for a moment 
through ice-blue eyes) Oh. It’s about 
time you dragged your dead pratt out 


of the sack 


THE GIRL: Oh, darling, darling, darling 
(He exhales smoke) What is it, my 


darling, you seem troubled . 


RICHARD: Shut up, baby, and listen to 


me. I got something to tell you 


THE GirL: And I’ve something to tell 
you. I’ve grown older, somehow, over- 
night. I know now that all our brave 
talk of independence—our not wanting 
to get involved—-our being—actually 

afraid of love—it was all childish non- 
sense. I’m not afraid to say it, darling 


I love you. I want you. You belong to 
me 


RICHARD: Look, baby. Let's get one thing 
straight. I belong to nobody, see. If 
some dumb little dame wants to throw 
herself at me—that’s her lookout, see. 
I'm strictly a one-night guy. I've left a 
string of broken hearts from here to— 
to Westport, Connecticut, and back. 
Now, the smartest little move you could 
make is to pack your stuff and scram 


THE GIRL: Go? Not I' Not now! Not ever! 
Don't you see, my darling, after what 
we've been to each other .. . 


RICHARD: I spell trouble, baby, with a 
capital “T”. We're poison to each other 
—you and me. Don’t you see that? 


THE GIRL: When two people care for 
each other as we do... 


RICHARD: (A little “Pal Joey” creeping 
in) What do I care for a dame? Every 
damn dame is the same. I'm going to 
own a night club 


THE GIRL: That doesn’t matter. Nothing 
matters. This thing is bigger than both 
of us. We'll flaunt our love. Shout it 
from the highest housetops. We're on a 
great toboggan. We can’t stop it. We 
can't steer it. It’s too late to run, the 
Beguine has begun ... 


RICHARD: (Weakly) Oh, Jesus Christ... 


THE GIRL: (Coolly taking charge) Now 
then. Do you want to be the one to tell 
Helen, or shall I? 


RICHARD: (With an anguished moan) 
Tell Helen? 


THE GIRL: Of course. We must. It’s the 
only way 


RICHARD: No, no, no! You can’t do that! 
You can't! 


(He is now kneeling at her feet, 
pleading. She puts her arm about his 
shoulder. From somewhere comes the 
brave sound of a solo violin which 
plays behind her next speech.) 


THE GIRL: We can and we must. We'll 
face her together. Hand in hand 
Proudly. Our heads held high. Oh, we'll 
be social outcasts, but we won't care. 
It'll be you and I together against the 
world. I'll go and dress now, darling 
But I wanted you to know how I felt. I 
couldn't wait to tell you. Good-bye, for 
now, my darling. I won't be long. . . 


(As the music swells, she floats off 
into the bedroom, waving and blowing 
kisses with both hands. The “dream 
light” fades out and the lighting re- 
turns to normal. RICHARD stands panic- 
stricken in the middle of the living- 
room floor. He shakes his head.) 


RICHARD: I’m crazy. I’m going crazy. 
That’s all. I've run amok. Helen goes 
away and I run amok. Raping and loot- 
ing and... (He notices the cigarette 
in his hand) smoking cigarettes .. . 


(He quickly puts out the cigarette) 


What have I done? What did I think I 
was doing? What did I possibly think I 
was doing? 


Damn it! I begged Helen not to go 
away for the summer. I begged her! 


What am I going to do! That girl in 
there undoubtedly expects me to get a 
divorce and marry her. 


HIs voice: Well, why don’t you? 


RICHARD: Are you kidding? What about 
Helen? 


HIS VOICE: What about her? Maybe this 
is all for the best. Maybe this is the 
best thing that could have happened to 
you. After all, Helen’s not as young as 
she used to be. In a couple of years 
you'll look like her son. 


RICHARD: Now wait a minute. Wait a 
minute. Helen is still pretty attractive. 
She happens to be a damn beautiful 
woman, if you want to know. And 
we've been through a lot together. The 
time I was fired from Random House. 
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And when little Ricky was sick—and I RICHARD: (Muttering) Backless, front- leave it alone completely. That's what I 
caught the damn mumps from him less, topless, bottomless, I’m on to you, say. Once a year—just to test my will ‘ 
She’s taken a lot of punishment from you son of a bitch power— I stop everything 

me, if you want to know. And she’s 

been pretty nice about it Tom: (From across the room) What was RICHARD: (He starts to say something, 


that. old man? but finally stops himself) No comment 
His voice: The point, however, is: Do 
you love her? , HELEN: (Leaping once again into the 
HELEN: (Quickly) Don’t pay any atten- r 


breach) You really like this dress—do 
RICHARD: Love her? Well, sure. Sure, I tion to Dick. You know what happens ‘ Tom? ; 
; you, Tom 
love her. Of course I love her. I’m used to him and martinis 
to her! 


tom: I certainly do. It’s a Potter origi- 





RICHARD: Two martinis. Two lousy mar- 


HIS voice: Used to her? That doesn't nal, isn't i 


sound very exciting. Of course I im- 


tinis 






HELEN: Yes—but that’s wonderful! How 


agine when a man enters middle life, HELEN: Dr dh sein Seni 


Summers has told him time 
he doesn’t want someone exciting. He 





and time again that he should go on the 










wants someone comfortable. Someone wagon for a while till his stomach gets roM: I'm a bit of an authority on wom- 
he’s used to better en's clothes. You should really take me 

: , with you the next time you go shop- 
RICHARD: Now, just a second. You've got ies “ . ' 

: tom: That’s good advice, Dick. When a ping. We could have a bite of lunch 

the wrong idea. Helen's not so—com- z ; 

ie man can’t handle the stuff he should first and really make a day of it 
fortable. She’s pretty exciting. You 















should see the way people look at her a SE a ee ee ee ae i. ae : Le 
at parties and on the street and every- 


) HELEN: You really like this dress—-do you, Tom? 
where ° 


(Neva Patterson, George Keane) 
es a BT IE ” 


an 


HIS voice: What people? 







RICHARD: Men. That’s what people. For 
instance, Tom MacKenzie, if you want 





to know. When Helen wears that green 
dress—the backless one with hardly 
any front—there’s nothing comfortable 
about that at all 















(RICHARD sinks into chair and leans 
back) 
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She wore it one night last spring when 
Tom MacKenzie was over—and you 








just couldn't get him out of here 





(Music sneaks in and the lights dim 
“Dream lighting” fills the stage) 








It looked like he was going to go home 
about four different times but he just 
couldn't tear himself away 


(TOM and HELEN appear. HELEN is 













wearing the green dress. It is every- 
thing RICHARD has said it is.) 


trom: Helen, you look particularly lovely 
tonight 


HELEN: Why, thank you, Tom 





tom: You're a lucky boy, Dickie, even 
if you don’t know it 


RICHARD: I know all about it and don’t 
call me Dickie 















Tom: Helen—Helen, that name is so 
like you. “Helen, thy beauty is to me 
as those Nicaean barks of yore” 





HELEN: Gracious 


tom: No, no, I mean it. Stand there a 
moment. Let me drink you in. Turn 
around. Slowly, that’s it. (HELEN 






models dress) You look particularly 







lovely in a backless gown 
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He 





has finally got to the door uvLen: You know Tom. He beats his 











chest and makes noises but it doesn't 








Good night, Dick 





really mean anything 

















(RICHARD waves unenthusiastically) 











RICHARD: I know. His Nicaean bark is 
worse than his Nicaean bit (He 


pleasantly surprised by how well this 


























Good night, Helen 

















ae ee oe came out) Hey, that’s pretty good. That 








came out better than I thought it was 
























































HELEN: Good night. Tom going to. Nicaean bark—Nicaean bite 
rom: I'}l call you one dav next week HELEN: (Unfractured) Actually, in some 

way Tom is very sweet. I mean 
HELEN: I'll be looking forward to it its nice to have people notice your 
(She closes the door behind him) 1 clothe 

















thought he was never going home 








RICHARD: Notice your clothes! He did a 















































RICHARD: (In rather feeble imitation of lot more than notice He practi- 
rom) “Helen, thy beauty is to me a: cally You know, you really ought 
those Nicaean barks of yore is he to do something about that dress. Just 
kidding? the front part there 












HELEN: Well—I honestly believe that if you were ever unfaithful 
to me—I'd know it. I'd know it instantly. 
(Lydia Clarke as Helen: Eddie Bracken as Richard) 
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HELEN: Do something about it? 


RICHARD: I mean sort of (He ges- 
tures ineflectually about raising or 
tightening or something the front) I 
don't know. Maybe we ought to empty 
the ash trays or something. You should 


see the way he was looking at you 


HELEN: You should have been flattered 
Don't you want people to think your 


wife 1s attractive 


RICHARD: Sure, but Why don't we 
clean this place up a little? It looks 
like a cocktail lounge on West Tenth 
Street 


(He picks up an ash tray full of 


cigarette butts 


(HELEN comes over to him.) 
HELEN: Darling 


RICHARD: We ought to at least empty 


the ash trays 


HELEN: Not now 





RICHARD (Looks at her questioningly) 
Huh? 


HELEN: I mean not now 


(He looks at her tor another moment 
and then very casually tosses away 
the tray full of butts and takes hey 


ti his aris.) 


(The lights black 


swells in the darkness.) 


out and the music 





(When the lights come on again the 
lighting is back to normal and RICHARD 
is leaning back in the chair where we 
left him, a self-satisfied grin on his 


face) 
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HIS voice: Then you really do love 


Helen? 


RICHARD: What do you want—an affi- 
davit? 











HIs voice: Well, good. So that leaves 
you with only one problem. I'm warn- 
ing you, pal, it may not be as easy to 
get rid of this girl as you think 


RICHARD: Huh? 





HIS voice: My dear boy, did you ever 


hear of a thing called blackmail? 


RICHARD: Blackmail? 






HIs voice: One often hears of unscrup- 
ulous young girls who prey on foolish, 


wealthy, middle-aged men 


RICHARD: Now, really 


HIS voice: You got her into bed without 
any great effort. Why do you suppose 


she was so willing? 







































RICHARD 


(Weakly) But she said—she 
she didn’t 
(HIS VOICE 
laughs coarsely) A minute ago you 


told me—she went on record 


want to get involved 


were saying she was madly in love 
with me 


HIS VOICE: You poor, foolish, wealthy, 
middle-aged man 


RICHARD: Wait a minute—in the first 
place I’m not wealthy 


HIS voice: Blackmail, pal, it happens 


every day. She'll bleed you white 


RICHARD: Oh, my God. I'll have to sell 
the kid’s bonds. . . . Poor Ricky. Poor 
Helen. There’s only one thing to do 
Confess everything and throw myself 
on her mercy. We're both intelligent 
people. She'll forgive me 


HIS VOICE: I wouldn’t be a bit surprised 


if she shot you dead 


RICHARD: You're out of your mind. Not 
Helen. If she shot anyone it would 
much more likely be herself. Oh, my 
God. She’d probably shoot us both 

I can't go on torturing myself like this. 
I'll have to tell her. Oh, she’ll be hurt 
For a while. But she'll get over it 
There’s no other way. I've got to tell 
her and take my chances 


(Music and “dream lighting” in.) 


RICHARD: (Calling) Helen! Helen! 


HELEN: (From kitchen) Yes, darling 


RICHARD: Can you come in here a mo- 
ment, please? There’s something I must 


tell you 


(HELEN enters from the kitchen This 
is the domestic, very un-green-dress 
HELEN. She wears an apron and car- 
ries a bowl which she stirs with a 


wooden spoon) 


HELEN: (Sweetly) Yes, Dick? I was just 
making a cherry pie. I know how you 
hate the pies from Gristede’s and | 


wanted to surprise you 


RICHARD: I don’t know how to say this 


to you 


HELEN: Yes, Dick? 


RICHARD: We've been married a long 


time 


HELEN: Seven ‘years, darling. Seven 


glorious years. These are sweetheart 


cherries 


RICHARD: And in all that time, I’ve 
never looked at another woman 


HELEN: I know that, Dick. And I want 
to tell you what it’s meant to me. You 
may not know this, darling, but you're 


terribly attractive to women 


RICHARD: I am? 


HELEN: Yes, you funny Richard you 

you are. But in all those seven years 
Oh, don’t I 
know there are plenty of women who 
would give their eye teeth to get you 
Elaine. Miss Morris. That Marie What- 
ever-her-name-was up in Westport 
But I trust you, Dick. I always have. I 
always will. Do you know something? 


I've never once worried 


RICHARD: What? 


HELEN: I Oh, I can’t even say it 
It’s too foolish 


RICHARD: Go ahead. Go ahead, say it. Be 
foolish 


HELEN: Well—I honestly believe that if 
you were ever unfaithful to me—lI'd 
know it. I'd know it instantly 


RICHARD: You would? 


HELEN: Oh, yes 


RICHARD: How? 
HELEN: Wives have ways. Little ways 


RICHARD: And what would you do? 


HELEN: Oh, darling, don’t be 


RICHARD: No. Really. I’m 
What would you do? 


interested 


HELEN: Oh, I think I'd probably shoot 


you dead. Afterwards, of course, I'd 
shoot myself. Life wouldn’t be worth 


living after that 

RICHARD: Oh, no! 
(A pause) 

Helen 

HELEN: Yes? 


RICHARD: Nothing. Nothing 


HELEN: Yes, there is something 
tell 


RICHARD: No, now take it easy 


HELEN: I can tell. I can suddenly feel it 


The vibrations—something happened 


while I was away this summer 


RICHARD: It was an accident. A crazy 
accident 
That is 
landed right out there on the terrace 
But nobody was hurt, thank God. I 
didn’t want to tell you about it. I wa 


There was this tomato 


this tomato plant fell down. It 


afraid you'd worry 


HELEN: (Sadly) Who was she? 


RICHARD: Now, Helen 


you're makiny 
this up 


HELEN: (Turning on him) Who was she! 


RICHARD: Now please, really 


HELEN: Then it’s true. It is true 


Look, we're both intelligent 
I knew you'd be hurt. But I 
know that somehow, some day, you'll 


RICHARD 
people 
forgive me (He suddenly notices 
that HELEN is holding a revolver in her 
hand) Now put that thing down. What 
are you going to do? 


HELEN: You've left me nothing else to 
do. I'm going to shoot you dead. Then 


I'm going to kill myself 


RICHARD: But what about— the child? 


HELEN: You should have thought of that 
before. Good-bye, Richard 


(She fires five times.) 


(For a moment, RICHARD stands erect, 
weathering the hail of bullets 
Then slowly, tragically, in the best 


gangster movie tradition—clutching 


his middle —and making small Bogart- 


like sounds he sinks to the floor.) 


RICHARD: (Gasping--the beads of sweat 
standing out on his forehead) Helen 
I’'m—going—-fast Give me a Ciga- 


rette 


HELEN: (Always the wife, even in times 
of crisis) A cigarette! You know what 


Dr. Murphy told you about smoking! 


RICHARD: Good-bye Helen 


(She turns and walks sadly to the 
kitchen. At the door she stops, waves 
sadly with the wooden spoon, blows 
one final kiss and as the music swells 
she exits into kitchen. An instant later 
we hear the final shot 


RICHARD collapses in a final spasm of 


agony and the lights black out.) 


(As the lights dim hack to reality 
RICHARD is seated where we left him 
a horror-strucl erpression on his 


face ) 


RICHARD: Qh, the hell with that! [ll be 
voddamned if I'll tell her! (For a mo 
ment, RICHARD stands shaking his head) 


But I've got to I've just got to 


(He is 


when the sound of the door buzzer 


heading for the telephone 
stops him.) 
(He freezes pan stricken. Glances 


quickly at the bedroom. The buzzer 


sounds again. Then a third time.) 


(When it is quite clear that whoever 
it is is not going to go away, RICHARD 
presses the buzzer then opens the 
door a crack, still leaving the chain 


fastened.) 


RICHARD: (Hoarsely) Who is it? 





DR. BRUBAKER: (Off stage) Once again 
sir, I must trouble you 


RICHARD: Dr. Brubaker' 


DR. BRUBAKER: (Off stage) Yes... 


RICHARD: What it is? What can I do for 
you”? 


DR. BRUBAKER: (Through door) Last eve- 
ning, after our conference, I appear to 
have left your apartment without my 
brief case 


RICHARD: No, no, Doctor. That’s impos- 
sible. I'm afraid you're mistaken. I’m 
quite sure you had it with you. In fact, 
I remember quite clearly seeing 


(He looks wildly around the room 
and then sees the brief case) 


Oh. Oh, there it is You're right 
Isn't that amazing? It’s right there. I'm 
sorry I can’t ask you in but the place is 
kind of a mess and 


(He is trying to get the brief case 
through the door without unfastening 
the chain. It doesn't fit. He attempts 
brute force, but it just isn’t going to 
fit. He pounds at it wildly and then 
finally realizes that he is going to 
have to open the chain. He does so) 


Here you are, Doctor . . . Good-bye 
DR. BRUBAKER: (An unstopcble force, he 
moves into the liping room) I thank you 
If you will permit me, I'll just make 
sure that everything is in order .. . 


(Opening the brief case and riffling 
through the contents) 


You can see what a strong unconscious 
resistance this whole project has stimu- 
lated in me I cannot understand 
this mass compulsion on the part of the 
psychiatric 


profession to write and 


publish books . 


RICHARD: Don’t worry about it, Doctor 
Books by psychiatrists almost always 
sell well. I'll talk to you again the first 


of the week 


DR. BRUBAKER: Thank you, sir. And once 
again I must apologize for troubling 
you. Particularly in the midst of such a 
delicate situation 


RICHARD: Yes. Well . What? What do 
you mean? What delicate situation? 


DR. BRUBAKER: I meant only that, as, 
quite clearly, your second assault on 
the person of the young lady was more 
successful than the first, my visit could 
not have been more inopportune. Good- 
bye, sir, and good luck! 


(DR, BRUBAKER starts to go 
stops him.) 


RICHARD 
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RICHARD: Now wait a minute, Doctor. 
Now wait a minute. You can’t just say 
something like that and then go... . 


DR. BRUBAKER: My boy, I have a full day 
ahead of me... 


RICHARD: Look, I can’t stand it. You've 
got to tell me. How did you know— 
about—what happened? 


DR. BRUBAKER: In the light of our con- 
versation of last evening, it is quite ob- 
vious. I return this morning to find you 
behind barred doors in an extreme state 
of sexomasochistic excitement border- 
ing on hysteria . 


RICHARD: What the hell is sexomaso- 
chistic excitement? 


DR. BRUBAKER: Guilt feelings, sir. Guilt 
feelings. A state of deep and utter 
enjoyment induced by reveling in one’s 
guilt feelings. One punishes oneself and 
one is pardoned of one’s crime. And 
now, my boy, I must really go. Enjoy 
yourself! 


RICHARD: Look, this may not seem like 
very much to you—you spend eight 
hours a day with rapists and all kinds 
of—but I've never done anything like 
this before .. . 


DR. BRUBAKER: This is quite obvious. 


RICHARD: This is the first time. And, by 
God, it’s the last time 


DR. BRUBAKER: An excellent decision. 
RICHARD: I mean, I love my wife! 


DR. BRUBAKER: Don't we all? And now, 


sir 


RICHARD: If she ever finds out about 
this she’ll—kill us both. She’ll kill her- 
self anyway—and I don’t want her to 
do that. Maybe it would be better if I 
didn't tell her 


DR. BRUBAKER: Possibly .. . 


RICHARD: But she'd find out some way. 
I know she would. What was that you 
said the other night? There was some 
phrase you used. What was it? 


DR. BRUBAKER: (He has wandered over to 
the bookshelf and taken down the copy 
of US Camera) Vigorous denial. This 
popular theory of omniscience of wives 
is completely untrue. They almost never 
know. Because they don’t want to. 


rIcHARD: Yeah. Yeah. Vigorous denial 
Suppose I denied it. That’s all. She'd 
have to take my word for it. As a mat- 
ter of fact, you know, it’s probably a 
damn good thing this happened. I mean, 
a couple of days ago—I wasn’t even 
sure if I did love her. Now I know I do. 


Helen ought to be damn glad this hap- 
pened, if you want to know... (He 
notices DR. BRUBAKER holding US Cam- 
era) You can take that with you if you 
wantto... 


DR. BRUBAKER: No. No, thank you 


RICHARD: You know, suddenly I feel 
much better. Everything's going to be 
all right. You're absolutely right, Doc- 
tor. I just won't tell her and every- 
thing’ll be fine. And if she should find 
out, I'll deny it... 


DR. BRUBAKER: Vigorously. 


RICHARD: Gee, Doctor—I’d like to give 
you fifty dollars or something . 


DR. BRUBAKER: (Considers this briefly, 
but rejects it) Well .. . No, no. It will 
not be necessary 


(He is casually thumbing. through 
US Camera and stops at the GIR’s 
picture) 


However, if the young lady should by 
any chance suffer any severe traumatic 
or emotional disturbances due to your 
decision to go back to your wife . . . If, 
in other words, she appears to be in 
need of psychiatric aid 
mention my name 


I trust you will 
. . . Thank you once 
again, sir, and good day .. 


(He hands US Camera back to rIcH- 
ARD and exits. RICHARD looks after him 
thoughtfully for a moment or two. 
Then, the doors to the bedrooms slide 
open and THE GIRL emerges. She is 
dressed and is bright and cheerful 
and very much herself.) 


THE GIRL: Hi 
RICHARD: Oh. Hi 


THE GIRL: Golly, I didn’t know it was 
so late. I don’t know what happened to 
me. I've got to be at the studio in half 
an hour. 


RICHARD: The studio 


THE GIRL: Sure. The television show 
Forty million people are waiting to see 
me wash my husband's shirt in Trill 

deter- 


that exciting new, no-rinse 


gent... 
RICHARD: Oh 


THE GIRL: Well, I'd better go now 


RU..HARD: 
coffee 


I was going to make some 
THE GIRL: That's all right. I'll get some 
on the way. 


RICHARD: I don’t know how to say this 


but you’re ...I mean,I... 


THE GIRL: I know. Me too... 
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RICHARD: Will I see you—again, I mean? 
THE Girt: I think better not... 


RICHARD: This whole thing—it’s been 
swell. Only ... 


THE GIRL: Only one thing. We mustn't 
forget that... 


RICHARD: What's that? 
THE GIRL: This is your birthday. 
RICHARD: Gee, that’s right. It is. 


THE GIRL: Well, I want this to be a 
happy birthday ... 


RICHARD: Look. You're not upset about 
anything, are you? 


THE GIRL: No. No, I feel fine. Are you? 
RICHARD: Are you sure? I mean, well... 


THE GIRL: No, really, I feel wonderful. 
.... Only ... Well, suddenly I feel 
like maybe it wouldn’t be so bad to 
have to start getting in at one o'clock 
again 


RICHARD: Didn’t you say—I mean— 
wouldn't that spoil everything? 


THE GIRL: You don’t understand—I mean 
it would be pretty nice to have to 
start getting in at one o'clock again. 
As soon as I find someone who's fallen 
desperately in love with me—someone 
who’s sweet and intelligent and mar- 
ried—to me...I don’t mean you—I 
ynean—you know—someone who... 


RICHARD: Someone who never saw Sarah 
Bernhardt? 


THE GIRL: Well, yes . . . Good-bye, and 


. (She kisses 


thanks for everything . . 
im lightly on the cheek) Birthday kiss. 
Happy birthday, Richard. 


RICHARD: Thank you .. . 


(She starts up the stairs then turns 
and stops.) 


THE GIRL: Hey—I forgot my harnmer. 


RICHARD: Yeah—you better take that . . . 


(Both laugh and are released. She 
goes up the stairs. The trap closes 
and she is gone.) 


(RICHARD is a little awed. In a dazed 
way he wanders over to the bar and 
pours himself a glass of milk. Then, 
he looks at his watch, pulls himself 
together, picks up US Camera and 
heads for bedroom. He puts US Cam- 
era on shelf, starts out. Comes back 
and drops it behind the row of books, 
hiding it. He starts out again and the 
door buzzer sounds. He goes to the 
door and opens it. TOM MACKENZIE is 
standing in the doorway.) 
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tom: Hi, there... 
RICHARD: Hello. 


tom: How are you? Hope I didn’t wake 
you... 


RICHARD: What do you want? 


Tom: I’m sorry to bust in on you at this 
ungodly hour, boy, but I’m here on 
business. Family business. Got any cof- 
fee? 


RICHARD: No. What are you doing here? 
I thought you were up in the country. 


Tom: I was. I just drove in this morn- 
ing. Got an appointment with my agent 
so Helen asked me to stop by and ask 
you... 


RICHARD: Oh! Oh, she did. Well, I'm 
damn glad she did. I want to talk to 
you. 


tom: What’s the matter with you, boy? 
You’re acting mighty peculiar. 


RICHARD: Never mind how I’m acting. 
You think you're pretty fancy with 
your rain and your damn fireplaces 


tom: What are you talking about? What 
fireplaces? 


RICHARD: You know what fireplaces. 
Tom: I don’t even have a fireplace. 
RICHARD: That’s your story. 


Tom: I put in radiant heat. It’s the latest 
thing. Cost me three thousand dollars. 


RICHARD: Oh, yeah? 


tom: Yeah! They take the coils and 
they bury them right in the floor... 
What the hell is all this about fire- 
places? Are you drunk or something? 


RICHARD: No, I am not drunk! (From 
above comes the sound of hammering, 
a nail being driven into the floor) She 


had dinner with you last night, didn’t 
she? 


tom: Sure. Sure. (More hammering) 
What's wrong with that? 


RICHARD: And she was wearing that 


green dress from Clare Potter wasn’t 
she? 


tom: How the hell do I know where 
she bought that green dress? 


RICHARD: Oh, then she was wearing it! 
Worse than I thought! 


tom: You are drunk. (More hammer- 


ing. This time tom looks up) What's 
that? 


RICHARD: That’s nothing. This used to 
be a duplex. I just had a glass of milk! 


tom: (Patiently) Now see here, old 
man. Why shouldn't Helen have dinner 
with me? She's stuck up there in the 
country while you’re down here doing 
God knows what... 


RICHARD: What do you mean by that? 


tom: I know what happens with guys 
like you when their wives are away. 
Don't forget, I used to'be married my- 
self. 


RICHARD: I got a good mind to punch 
you right in the nose. 


tom: Why? 


RICHARD: Why—because you're too old 
that’s why! 


Tom: Too old—what are you talking 
about? 


RICHARD: You're getting fat—you look 
like the portrait of Dorian Gray! 


tom: Drunk. Blind, stinking drunk at 
nine o'clock in the morning. Where am 
I getting fat? 


RICHARD: Everywhere! You know, there’s 
something really repulsive about old 
men who run after young wives! Now 
you get out of here and get back to 
Helen and tell her I refuse to give her 
a divorce... 


tom: A divorce? 


RICHARD: You heard me!. You can tell 
her for me that I'll fight it in every 
court in the country! 


tom: You're crazy! Helen doesn’t want 
adivorce ... (Yelling, he can no longer 
control himself) She wants her yellow 


skirt! 


RICHARD: Her yellow skirt? Oh, my 
Gees «. 


tom: (Bellowing) She’s having people 
over for dinner and she needs it! 


(He exits slamming the door furi- 
ously.) 


RICHARD: Her yellow skirt 


(He reaches into hall closet and finds 
it on the wire hanger. Tenderly, he 


folds it over his arm) 


I'll take her yellow skirt up to her my- 
self. She needs it. She’s having people 
over for dinner 


People over for dinner? What people? 


> 


Me! That’s what people! 


(Takes his hat from closet, puts it on 
his head at a rakish angle and with 


a great flourish exits out the door as:) 


The curtain falls 
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Sam Wanamaker, one of 
in London, escorts Sean O'Casey from a rehearsal of O’Casey’s 
Purple Dust. This Wanamaker production failed to survive 

its tryout period last spring but his work as an actor and 


director has won him recognition on the London stage 


Americans in London 


BY ROBERT MULLER 





S THE ANNUAL total of Broadway produc- 
tions continues to diminish, the influx of 
American actors into the British theatre 

increases yearly. The trend has become more 

marked in the first six months of this year. In 

1951 sixty-two American artists appeared in 

straight plays and musicals in England; in 1952 

the figure rose to seventy-eight; and by last June 

30 the number of labor permits issued had already 

exceeded the total for 1951. 

These permits are granted by the Ministry of 
Labor, which in turn consults British Equity. In 
the course of the past four years, permits have 
been refused in only three cases, including that 
of José Ferrer, who was not allowed to play Tri- 
gorin in an Old Vic production of The Seagull. 
Equity recommended that he be granted permis- 
sion to appear in the West End but not at the Vic, 
in view of that theatre’s status as an embryo na- 
tional theatre. Incidentally, later that season a 
Canadian, Alexander Knox, played Wolsey in 
the Old Vic coronation production of Henry VIII. 

In considering such applications, Equity’s main 
concerns are whether the actor has an interna- 
tional reputation and whether the part in question 
could be played by a British actor. If Equity al- 
lowed Americans at the lower levels of experience 
to infiltrate provincial repertory theatres or, say, 
Stratford-on-Avon, England’s unemployed actors 
(an estimated 80 per cent of the profession) 
would undoubtedly be up in arms. A proposal of 
this kind was actually made by American Equity 
when discussions to reach a reciprocal agreement 
were held in April, but negotiations broke down. 
Thus the time when a young American actor can 
serve his apprenticeship profitably in England is 
still remote; indeed, even American students 
studying at British drama schools are encouraged 
to return to the States at the conclusion of their 
training. 

Foremost among the Americans on the English 
stage is Sam Wanamaker, whose current work in 
the British theatre is likely to have important 
repercussions. He made his debut last year as 
producer and actor with Clifford Odets’ Winter 
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Journey, known in America as The Country Girl 
The play’s popular success was almost entirely 
due to the drawing power of Michael Redgrave 
(this was evident when the play closed only a 
few weeks after Redgrave left the cast), but in 
theatrical circles it was the production that was 
discussed. Wanamaker lost no time in establish- 
ing himself as a personality: Passionately sincere 
and intense, he is generally described as “dy- 
namic.” He is in the odd position—by no means 
unusual in the British theatre—of having enjoyed 
limited success (The Shrike, in w:ich he gave a 
moving performance, was a flop, and his produc- 
tion of O’Casey’s Purple Dust never reached 
London) but of being universally recognized as a 
brilliant young man who leaves the mark of his 
forceful style on the British artists he directs. 
Typical of his reputation is a story, probably 
apocryphal, which is currently circulating: Wana- 
maker is directing an Irish actor in a piece of 
slapstick business in Purple Dust. “No, no, no,” 










Wanamaker drawls with smoldering emphasis, 





“you must physicalise your comedic energies!” 





After a moment of blank incomprehension, the 





Irishman’s face lights up: “Begorrah, Sam, did 


ye want me to fall on my —?” 






Will Wanamaker return to Broadway? He says 





he wants to divide his time equally between Eng- 
land and the States. “I have no trouble whatever 
with British authorities or unions,” . 
have never asked for a single American actor 







he says. 





since starting to work here. As a producer I am 
actually creating employment and bringing in 
dollars.” My guess is that he has come to stay. 























































































































ROGER WOOD 


ANGUS MC BEAN 


rT aa) 


Julie Wilson and Wilbur 
principals in South Pacific 


Evans have spent two seasons as 


in London 


No conjectures of this kind exist about that 
venerable institution, the Lunts. They recently 
finished a season in Coward’s Quadrille (a better 
title de Deux). 


doubt they will continues to shuttle to and fro 


would have been Pas and no 
for many years to come. 

the West End 
includes plays as well as players. In the absence 
of Williams Arthur 
Miller, the two most recent Broadway importa- 
tions are sex comedies: The Seven Year Itch and 


The Moon Is Blue. The latter 
narrowly on the strength of Diana Lynn's per- 


The American contribution to 


works by Tennessee and 


and succeeded 
formance. The mostly middle-aged critics, notori- 
ously susceptible to wide-eyed charm, fell for Miss 
Lynn in a big way 

It would be hard to say which of the heroines 
of these two plays is the more improbable: F 
Hugh Herbert’s Patty O'Neill, who talks Kinsey 
and remains intact, or George Axelrod’s girl from 
upstairs, who, after a night of passion, pecks her 
middle-aged lover on the cheek with the remark 
“Thanks for everything.” 

Surprisingly the humors of The Seven Year 
Itch 


which assume—with 


English cast 
ol 


number 


are paraded by an entirely 
varying degrees succes 
With a ol 


Americans appearing in the West End, it seems 
incredible that be 


—American accents record 


English actors should imper- 


sonating Americans 


To the ordinary British theatregoer, American 


theatre means musicals. Here the conquest has 


been absolute. A pattern of success is gradually 


At a 
Berlin is most 


emerging: guess I would say that Irving 


popular, with Rodgers and Ham- 
Cole Porter and Frank 
Loesser are specialists’ fare, suspected of high- 


merstein close seconds 


browism. Guys and Dolls inspires fanatical adu- 


(continued on page 90) 






Even the Mau Mau terror has failed to 
slow the progress of the stage in 
Kenya, which has a national theatre 
and abundant use for it 


Audiences for the Donovan Maule Players’ 

Studio Theatre are predominantly European 

with a sprinkling of Indians. Like the national 
theatre, this playhouse is located in the capital, Nairobi 


For the past year British East Africa has been in the headlines with a prominence 


Footlights 
Al 
Harkest 
rica 


The Kenya National Theatre, opened late in 1952, is 
chiefly important for the facilities it provides 
the country’s eager amateurs 


it has never before known. The atrocities of the 
Mau Mau, that semi-nationalist, semi-religious, 
semi-primitive and wholly terrorist movement, 
have electrified the world and focused interna- 
tional attention on what formerly was a quiet, 
peaceful area steeped in the atmosphere of Brit- 
ish colonization. This attention has brought to 
light certain other aspects of this obscure part of 
the world which were almost unknown. Among 
these new discoveries has been the extent of the- 
atrical activity, particularly on the part of the 
European settlers in Kenya Colony, the heart of 
East Africa, and in that fertile farmland area often 
called the “White Highlands” or even “White 
Man’s Country.” 

It is probably true that, barring the theatre 
capitals of New York, London, Paris and Tokyo, 
Kenya has proportionately more professional and 
amateur theatrical activity than any other part 
of the world. Even more unquestionable is the 
fact that outside Europe and America themselves, 
no part of the world can claim to have presented 
on the stage so many European and American 
theatrical successes. In Kenya you may be sitting 
just a degree off the equator, seeing in the dis- 


































































tance the snows of Mount Kilimanjaro, and you 
will know that what the Donovan Maule Players 
are performing in Nairobi (the capital of Kenya) 
is possibly running concurrently in London’s West 
End. In one instance John van Druten’s Bell, 
Book and Candle was seen there before London 
got it. 

The curious part of all this is that theatre in 
Kenya has taken major strides, although the effect 
of Mau Mau has been to stifle miost of the free- 
doms which Kenyans formerly had: Children 
have been evacuated from the farms to the cities; 
no one, man or woman, in the areas affected by 
the terror eats or sleeps without a gun nearby; 
and few people even in the cities venture out after 
dark without an excellent reason. 

A recent, highly progressive step is the open- 
ing of Kenya’s National Theatre building just 
month after the outbreak of Mau Mau ter- 
ror in November, 1952. What has been called 
the world’s smallest, profit-making, professional 
troupe, the Donovan Maule Players, has toured 
the “affected” areas and is now taking in sub- 
scriptions to underwrite a larger theatre in Nai- 
robi—with every likelihood of achieving the goal 
before the year is out. And last spring, as part 
of the coronation festivities held in every part of 
Britain’s domains, a troupe of Negro actors from 
Makerere College in Uganda (near Kenya and the 
richest of the four provinces which make up East 
Africa) was invited to appear in Shakespeare’s 
Henry VIII in Nairobi itself, despite the stringent 
color bar on other social activities. This marked 
the first time a Negro had ever been seen on a 
Kenya stage, except for once when a local boy was 
recruited to be a Nubian slave in James Bridie’s 
Tobias and the Angel. 


one 






The Little Hut, currently in the theatrical news of New 
York and London, recently had a successful engagement 

at the Donovan Maule troupe's theatre. This company is 
the core of professional theatrical activity in Kenya 


Kenyans take their theatre very seriously in- 
deed. An example of the propriety of their atti- 
tude to it was shown at the time Sir Ralph Rich- 
ardson came to Nairobi to open the new, govern- 
ment-sponsored Kenya National Theatre. He, in 
passing, suggested that for the opening ceremonies 
dinner jackets for the men and formal dress for 
the women might be made the rule. “Dinner 
jackets?” one of the heads of the cultural group 
sponsoring the theatre exclaimed. “Why, it must 
be white tie. We dress for an ordinary theatre 
night!” 

The widespread interest Kenyans have for the 
theatre is even more astonishing. There seems to 
be several explanations for it. Kenya is close 
enough in its ties to England and the Continent 
and rich enough, so that residents are never out 
of touch. It seems to be a general rule that whites 
working in Kenya automatically go to Europe 
every three years. Those who have migrated to 
Kenya in the hope of making money easily are 
generally so successful that within a few years 
they can afford regular trips abroad. Now the 
one thing that virtually all Kenyans do when on 
leave is to go to the theatre. And when they re- 
turn to Kenya, that is the main pleasure which 
they miss. So it seems that travel satisfies and at 
the same time whets a taste for theatre. The local 
newspapers have so much news about the theatre 
abroad that one begins to wonder what is more 
important, theatre or politics. 

Since Kenya hasn’t enough money to bring the- 
atre from abroad, the people are forced to fall 
back on their and 
This they have done admirably 


their own. 
The 
that there is a steady theatregoing audience of 
about twenty-five hundred people, although last 
Christmas at the traditional English pantomime a 
total of four thousand 
that included children. The Kenya audience is 
mostly European with a sprinkling of progressive- 
minded Indians. Since Nairobi’s total European 
population is only ten thousand, the percentage of 
theatre-goers is remarkably high 


resources create 


result is 


audience attended-—but 


(continued on page 92) 
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A distinguished actor and director states the aims of the Stratford, 
Connecticut, Festival—plus some observations on presenting the Bard 


BY SIR CEDRIC HARDWICKE 


HE PROPOSED Stratford, Connecticut, Shake- 
T speare Festival offers to the American profes- 
sional theatre a challenge and a promise. Here 
is an opportunity for Americans to make Shake- 
speare their own, to take a new and fresh approach 
to the Bard, to bring vitality, invention and imag- 
ination to these stage works. If this is done—and 
it is the great promise that Stratford holds—a new 
and really exciting American Shakespearean 
theatre can evolve. 

All too often, when a professional Shakespeare 
repertory is proposed in this country, the pessi- 
mists beat down the project with their objections 
that American actors cannot act Shakespeare 
properly. This is not true. American actors can 
act Shakespeare. If they cannot, they must learn. 
The American actor has an extraordinary capac- 
ity for characterization; this plus a natural vitality 
and feeling for realism and emotion can lead to 
stimulating and significant interpretations in 
Shakespearean roles. 

The important thing to remember is that we 
must revive Shakespeare as well as his plays. 
And one of the ways to do this is to have actors 
remember that they needn’t play Shakespeare 
like ladies and gentemen. If there is an American 
failing in enacting the Bard’s plays it is that 
Americans tend too .much to revere them as 
dusty museum pieces rather than to act and en- 
joy them as living theatre. Here is a splendid op- 
portunity to take an original approach in acting 
Shakespeare, rather than trying to be a carbon 
copy of the English actors. Stratford holds the 
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hope for a vital, exciting, and, above all, original 
and entertaining stage Shakespeare. 

It is all very well to theorize, but how can this 
be done, and what has been done so far? The 
American Shakespeare Festival Theatre and 
Academy has been formed under the auspices of 
the state of Connecticut as a nonprofit foundation 
to provide a professional summer Shakespeare 
festival in this country similar to those at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, England, and Stratford, Canada, 
but, of course, not connected with these. The 
guiding spirit of the festival is Lawrence Langner, 
codirector of the Theatre Guild, who recently ex- 
pressed the aim of the festival when he said: “We 
will give Shakespeare a home in America to keep 
his plays alive.” Co-operating with him are the 
following trustees: Kenneth Bradley, Maurice 
Evans, Theresa Helburn, Armina Marshall, Irving 
S. Olds, Joseph Verner Reed and Roger Stevens. 
Mary Hunter is executive director. Stratford, 
Connecticut, named for Shakespeare’s birthplace, 
has offered as a site for the festival theatre Boothe 
Park, a spacious plot of land situated by the 


(continued on page 87) 


Architect Edwin L. Howard’s conception of the Shake- 
spearean stage, on which the plays are to be presented at 
Stratford, Connecticut, next summer 


A rehearsal for An Evening with Will Shakespeare, which 
toured last season to raise funds for the fest'val. From 
left: Staats Cotsworth, Faye Emerson, director Margaret 
Webster and Wesley Addy , 








SYNCHRONIZING CURTAIN AND CAMERA 


F.. probably the first time in American stage history, two works were 
simultaneously being readied for Broadway and the screen: Herman 
Wouk’s novel The Caine Mutiny, from which one episode is the basis 
of his stage play The Caine Mutiny Court Martial, due on Broadway 
this month following a transcontinental tour; 
mantic comedy by Samuel Taylor. 


and Sabrina Fair, a ro- 


Woures sea story deals with an officer's seizure of command of a Navy 
mine sweeper when he becomes convinced that the skipper is incapable 
of performing his duty, and with the trial that ensues. Sabrina Fair 
centers around a girl’s choice of a mate from three candidates—her 
childhood love, a rich and glamorous foreigner and a man who can 
dominate her. 


DRAWING BY GEORGE LOGUE 


Photographs by FRED FEHL 


(Above) All of the action of Sabrina Fair on the stage takes 
place in these living quarters on Long Island Sound. From 
left: Margaret Sullavan, Cathleen Nesbitt and Scott McKay 
Donald Oenslager designed the single setting for the stage 
production 


(Left) Long Island Sound itself serves as a background for 
the movie Sabrina, which stars 


Humphrey Bogart and 
Audrey Hepburn 


(Below) A chauffeur and his daughter Sabrina mingle with 
Long Island society. From left: Luella Gear, Cathleen Nes- 
bitt as a wealthy matron, Margaret Sullavan as 
John Cromwell as an aristocrat 


Sabrina 
Joseph Cotten as a tycoon 
and Russell Collins as the chauffeur 


The film version preserftg William Holden against the 
background of a New You's street, complete with sub- 
way traffic rush. 
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Right, bottem 
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I he Black qrirl 
I’ THERE HAD been no alphabet—not even a 
simplified one—George Bernard Shaw doubt- 
less could have expressed himself in drawings 
with as much clarity, wit and dramatic effect as 
he did in dialogue. Although it is not generally 
known, Shaw drew a series of pictures as guides 
and suggestions for John Farleigh, who illustrated 
his The Adventures of the Black Girl in Her 
Search for God. Two St. Louisans, E. R. Mesnier 
and W. D. Zeltmann, recently acquired in England 
and brought to the United States a valuable and 
interesting collection of all these drawings and 
water colors Shaw executed in connection with 
his book. The Mesnier-Zeltmann collection also 
includes Farleigh’s first drafts of his illustrations 
and Shaw’s manuscript letters regarding these. 

The Farleigh drafts and Shaw drawings aecom- 
pagying this article are being published for the 
first time in this-country. 

The sketches by Shaw and the preeise and 
brilliant art criticism in his letters provide a fas- 
cinating revelation of how Shaw thé dramatist 
brought his knowledge of the theatre to bear on 
the finished ood engravings which illustrate the 
volume, published is-1982. 

In his own book, Graven Image, artist Farleigh 
comments, on the co-operation with Shaw on The 
Black Gil: “I discovered Tyas learning the busi- 
ness of illustration from the-best Master possible 
—a producer [director] of plays-a8 well as author 
of them.” ! The k¢y-note to-Shaw’s drawings and 
his commefttary/on the pictures possibly lies in 
his remark in 4 letter to Farleigh about/the flight 
of the laboyér. Discussing “dramatic ‘@nergy and 
purpose” Shaw points out, “ . you will see it 
all in my versions; for though, I am an\execrable 
draughtsman I\am a/skilled and obseryant stage 
manager, always on/ the look-out for) the right 
expression and movement.” 

Shaw’s letters and drawings in the Mesnier- 
Zeltmann collection reveal throughout this dram- 


; : , 
iiimstrations the 


’ 


atist’s touch for expression and movement. Re- 
garding Farleigh’s preliminary sketch of the 
Black Girl, Shaw pointed out: “Just consider 
whether she is not—for so critical a god-seeker— 
a little too brutish . . . . recollecting that Michel- 
angelo placed himself at the head of all the artists 
by making all his subjects geniuses, I am not sure 
that the slightest gathering up of the corners of 
her mouth and squaring of the outside ridges of 
her brows would really damage her.” As for 
movement, his instructions to Farleigh about the 
flight of the red-haired Irish laborer (Shaw) 
were: “Keep me young, callow, fair, and scared 
out of my wits. . . . I think he must have one leg 
over the gate: nothing else will give the necessary 
impression of headlong flight.” 

He carried over to the drawings his director’s 
sense of exactness regarding properties and set- 
THEATRE ARTS 
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Arts presents for the first time in this country the G.B.S. drafts for 


ith 
tings: “. . . if Voltaire had a small implement— 
a trowel or snipper or something—in his left 
hand, slightly raised, it would give him a perfect 
air of being taken by surprise in the act of gar- 
dening by the Black Girl’s call. As it is, he looks 
as if they were old friends and had been talking 
there for years. Stage management again!” 

The feeling for grouping and relationship of 
characters, which contributed to Shaw’s greatness 
as a stage director and as a playwright, is also 
“Ecclesi- 
astes looks dead, like a figure in a frieze, because 
he is not looking at the girl. He also looks flat, 
like a profile cut in cardboard. All you have to 
do is to turn his head away from the spectator and 
towards the girl and all this will come right.” Of 
Farleigh’s proposed illustration of the incident 
where Christ offers the Black Girl a drink of 
water, Shaw 
versed the relation between him and the girl. In 
the story he presents the cup to her; and he would 


shown in his letter on another sketch: 


wrote: “You have curiously re- 


obviously—since it is both a funny conjuring trick 
and an act of kindness—smile as he did it. But in 
the picture it is the girl who is the humorous con- 
jurer with the kindly smile, and he who is accept- 
ing the cup; so you must contrive to turn the 
situation inside out.” Of the use of gesture, he 
remarked: “One must always connect the figures 
by some gesture that knits the parts of the picture 
into a story.” 


Just as his characters in the plays are vitally 
individual human beings, so Shaw insisted on this 
live quality when it came to these illustrations in 
the book. And when the subject at hand was a 
picture of himself, as was the case with the Irish 
laborer, he was even more insistent. Correspond- 
ence with Farleigh in 1939 about a frontispiece 
portrait of Shaw which the artist drew from an 
early photograph evoked the following: “Your 
masterly drawing is a faultless drawing; but it is 
not a frontispiece; and it has deprived me of 
brains and of humor. My moustache turns up; 
and my eyes, which must fix the spectator fron- 
Shaw’s 


drawing, which he executed on the back of the 


tispecially, are thoughtful eyes.” own 
note, had, he said, “the advantage of getting rid 
Of Farleigh’s re- 
vision he commented “My grey-blue eyes are still 
startlingly black; but the stage effect is all right.” 


of that damned photograph.” 


Although Shaw depricated his own drawings 
to Farleigh, the artist felt that G.B.S. derived 
great enjoyment from sketching and water-color- 
ing them. 
Shaw that his drawings were getting so good that 


Ai one point Farleigh remarked to 


there might be no need for the artist to illustrate 
the book. 
his ambition at one time to be Michelangelo, not 
Shakespeare. 


In reply Shaw confessed that it was 
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john Farleigh’s drawings 











Although he haz reached the stage when “I’m happier if 
I can act a little more and sing a little less,” Pinza main- 
tains a lively interest in opera—as a recent TV appear- 
ance as Boris Godunov (left) indicates. 





world, the 
television show “Bonino,” (below) Ezio Pinza is starred 
as a concert singer and Lenka Peterson is his oldest 
daughter—one of eight children in his TV family. 


In his newest venture in the entertainment 


THE SINGER AS AN 


An opera star of thirty years’ standing who became equally successful in 
the theatre and television discusses the varying demands of each medium. 


BY EZIO PINZA 


W ny sHovupn’r a good singer be a good actor? Are people justified in being amazed 
when a singer suddenly turns to acting and does it successfully? 

Quite frankly, they have every reason to be amazed. Most singers are not good 
actors—and for a very basic reason. 



















A singer has one thing—and only one thing—on his mind: his voice. 

Let’s say he is singing a role in an opera which requires him to hit a very high 
note toward the end of the last act. All the way through the opera he is thinking about that 
high note. No matter how hard he tries not to think about it, it stays with him. It preys on 
his mind. It’s the darndest thing. He is like a weight lifter who knows that the maximum 
weight he can lift is three hundred pounds. That high note represents his maximum effort. 
Will he be able to make his maximum or possibly even a little more tonight? Will he be 
able to do it with ease, or will he have to strain? , 

When a man’s inner mind is occupied with such thoughts as these while his outer mind 
is taken up with whatever he is singing at the moment, it is only natural that any “acting” 
he may be doing gets slight attention from him. And, really, why should he worry about 
his acting? He knows that if he sings well enough he can get by even if his aeting is bad. 
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But if he is careless about his throat, which is both the most delicate thing that nature has 
created and the source and fount of his career, then he is finished, through. 

In opera, furthermore, you are dominated by two people who are not particularly 
interested in your acting ability: the composer and the conductor. You have to follow 
what the composer has put down, and you have to do it the way the conductor tells you 
to. On the stage you are more on your own—you can deliver lines in your own way, you 
can make up your own timing. An opera, you must realize, is truly much more a one-man 
performance than anything in the theatre. That one man is the conductor. He is your 
general and he commands. Just as good generals can win battles with relatively second- 
rate soldiers and bad generals can lose battles with good soldiers, so a skilled conductor 
can draw excellent performances from run-of-the-mill singers, and a poor conductor can 
drive excellent singers to distraction. 


Here IN AMERICA, unfortunately, conductors are not given the consideration they should 
have. There is too much kowtowing to big box-office stars by managements. Inevitably 
this is done at the expense of the conductor’s control over the performance and, ulti- 
mately, at the expense of the performance. If one of these big stars does not sing just the 
way a conductor wants him to and the conductor protests to the management, does an 
American management back up the conductor as it should? No. The manager puts a 
friendly arm around the conductor’s shoulder and tells him to forget it. How can a con- 
ductor who is worth his salt forget it? Most singers don’t know a thing about music, 


(continued on page 88) 
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After thirty years in the opera house, 
Pinza turned to the theatre and pro- 
ceeded to win an entirely new audience 
while appearing with Mary Martin in 
the Rodgers and Hammerstein success 
South Pacific 
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an hour late after a nightmarishly slow 

cab ride from London, I crept into the 
theatre in search of my quarry. It was dark and 
dank backstage, and it was with some misgiv- 
ings that I went up the narrow stairs and tapped 
on the dressing room door marked “Margaret 
Rutherford.” 


“Come in, won’t you?” 


\ RRIVING AT the Lyric, Hammersmith, half 


I entered expecting to 
find (on various critics’ say-so) a “dreadnaught 
with good manners” or a “splendidly padded 
windmill.” Instead I was face to face with a 
splendidly padded and docile dormouse. The dor- 
mouse had friendly eyes, an elegant Chinese dress- 
ing gown and was presiding over a miniature tea 
urn. “Won't you have some tea? So delicious.” 
Encouraged, I accepted the tea and asked Miss 
Rutherford how she felt about the “windmill” and 
the “dreadnaught”? “Oh dear,” she said resign- 
edly, “I hadn’t heard the one about the dread- 
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and Crumpets with 


hellfae 







Interview and Drawing by Doug Anderson 


naught. I don’t think I care very much for such 
warlike titles. I’m really very peaceful, you know. 
I believe they also once called me a marquee— 
and, I think, an elephant or some such large 
creature.” 

At the time of our talk, Miss Rutherford was, on 
stage, the rambunctious Lady Wishfort in John 
Gielgud’s production of The Way of the World. 
Off stage, gently sipping her tea, she could— 
almost—be mistaken for a wise and slightly mis- 
chievous lady librarian. I say almost because an 
occasional gesture or an unexpected thrust of the 
renowned Rutherford jaw would suddenly bring 
to mind one of the movie characterizations which 
have endeared her to American and British audi- 
ences. A gesture and here was Madame Arcati 
of Blithe Spirit, though minus the wooden beads 
and the soothsayer’s paraphernalia. Another ges- 
ture, and Miss Whitchurch of The Happiest Days 
of Your Life appeared, sans the outrageous felt 
toque. 

Though the hale and hearty “medium” Madame 
Arcati won Miss Rutherford many American 
fans, her introduction to British audiences had 
come years before this film. The beginning? 
“From the age of eight I knew I must act. My 
parents were nonprofessional and not very pros- 
perous. As they couldn’t help me very much, my 
most obvious route to the theatre seemed to be 
teaching music and elocution. Eventually I burned 
my teaching bridges behind me, and in 1925 I 
studied acting at the Old Vic in the Waterloo 
Road. It was a wonderful company with Edith 
Evans as the leading lady.” Then after several 
years of repertory at Fulham, Oxford and Croy- 
don came her first London appearance in Wild 
Justice. Many and varied were the roles that 
followed. Her favorite? “That question always 
has me a bit flummoxed, as I’ve done over two 
hundred parts. Mrs. Solness in Ibsen’s The Master 
Builder was a lovely little part and gave me the 
chance to work with Donald Wolfit. And I loved 
playing Bijou Furse, the Irish aunt, in Spring 
Meeting with Arthur Sinclair. They’ve asked me 
to do a revival of it, but I always say I can’t with- 
out him.” 

Miss Rutherford came to America in 1947. “TI 
was Lady Bracknell in The Importance of Being 
Earnest. I couldn’t have been more delighted to 


(continued on page 94) 
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Eileen Darby, Graphic House 


Intermission Talk... 


It's mostly small talk, but there'll always be a theatre, 


declares Oscar Hammerstein II in his lyric for the 





Herbie, 
chorus in the 


opening number of Act II of Me and 


Juliet. 





the candy counter boy (Jackie Kelk,right rear) ,and 





HERBIE, the candy counter boy 
(Singing): Lemonade, 
Freshly made! 

A bottle of ice cold Coke! 


BORED PATRON 
I love to go to a theatre lounge 
To enjoy a noisy smoke 


HERBIE 
Lemonade, 


Freshly made! 






STARRY-EYED GIRL 
I simply adore the show! 


BORED PATRON 
I wouldn’t wait for the second act 


If I had some place to go! 


MUSIC LOVER 

I like the one that goes 
Da di da dum, 

Da di da dum, 

Da di da dum, 
Marriage type love 


wire (To her husband) 

I don’t think it’s right 

To be sulky all night 

Over one little bill from Saks! 


BUSINESS MAN (To another) 


What do I care if they balance the 


budget, 


As long as they cut my tax? 


MUSIC LOVER 

I like the one that goes 
No other love have I 
Hurry back home tonight! 
It’s me, it’s me, it’s me 


"Intermission Talk" 


number of Me and Juliet. 





HER COMPANION 


That doesn’t sound quite right 


cirL: The fellow beside me keeps 
dropping his program 


And groping around my feet 


BORED PATRON 
(Tapping her on the shoulder) 
The couple behind me had garlic for 


dinner 


Would you like to trade your seat? 





FASTIDIOUS PATRON 
I think the production is fine, 
The music is simply divine! 
The story is lovely and gay 

But it just isn’t my kind of play 


HAPPY MOURNERS 

They don’t write music any more 
Like the old Vienna valses! 

The guy today who writes a score 
Doesn't know what schmalz is! 
The plots are all too serious, 

No longer sweet and gay 

The authors who think 

Certainly stink 

The theatre is fading away 


(Their faces light up now) 
Oh 

The theatre is dying, 

The theatre is dying, 

The theatre is practically dead! 
Some one ev'ry day writes 
We have no more playwrights, 
The theatre is sick in the head 
Some singer of dirges 

Gets earnest and urges 


The public to have a good cry 









continued on page I 





JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON 


Monique Van Vooren, Belgian importation, makes her first Broadway appearance in the revue. 


\ 


HE Broadway show girl isn’t the vanishing American after all. Following an absence of sev- 
eral seasons, she came back into her own recently when veteran showman John Murray 
Anderson presented his latest Almanac revue. As George Jean Nathan points out in his new 


book, so long as one pretty girl remains on the stage, talk of burying the theatre is decidedly 


premature. (See also George Spelvin, this issue.) Theatre Arts was on hand when some of the 


revue’s most comely cast members were fitted at Brooks Costume Company in New York. 


Photographs by RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 
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Above: John Murray Anderson and James E. 
Stroock, president of Brooks, oversaw the fitting. 


Left: Polly Bergen, who has done movie and 
y 


recording work, is the show’s principal singer. 


Right: Tina Louise’s costumes for Almanac 
range from opulence to briefness. 


Below: Greb Lober is another dancer in the 
show, one of many staged by Anderson in the 
past thirty years. 





Above: Tina Louise in ball gown and necklace for her 
role as “Miss Rhinestone” in Almanac. 


Right: Margot Meyers is one of the dancers in the latest 
edition of this familiar revue 


Below, left: Colleen Hutchins typifies the show girl who 
has been seen infrequently on Broadway of late 


Below, right: Monique Van Vooren, in sun glasses, cuts 
down on glare created by brilliance of ermine choker and 
garter ensemble. 
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. 
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GEORGE SPELVIN’S 


(Nn—-O TaMmd 


who is this guy named 
Wagenknecht who is muscling in on your racket 
as Der Fuhress of Der Drama in Der Chicago 
Tribune? His first name is Edward. Says he, 
commenting in your own paper, “That such a 
disgusting contraption as Picnic should have won 
both the Pulitzer prize and the Critics’ Circle 
award goes far to explain why we seem to need 
so many more psychiatrists in this country now- 
adays.” It’s your country, Eddie, and you should 


have your head examined. We’re doing all right 
here in Manhattan, forted up on our little island 


and prepared and willing to repel all Chicagoans. 


Harriet Van Horne, the rock-noggined (or 
hard-headed) TV cric of the New York World- 
Telegram and Etcetera, rarely lets herself get 
carried away by anything, including herself. But 
the other day she let go with this one: “Some 
music is delicate and diffuse, seeming to rise from 
a mist. It takes its color from the blush of dawn 
rather than the blaze of noon. And such colors! 
Pale lavendar (sic), so shy it blushes pink at the 
roots. (You would too if you misspelled your- 
self.) Old rose, faded like a brocade. And the 
softest, tenderest greens. (Spinach?) Carmen is 
a passionate opera (News!) Its music is sensual, 
its story wicked in a wild, bloody way. Close 
your eyes and translate Carmen into terms of 
vivid color and you have hot, vivid reds, deep, 
ancient purple and blinding yellows.” 

Spelvin tried closing his eyes, honey. And all 
he conjured up was the pallid and soupy tint of 
apple sauce. 


There hasn’t been a drama critic writing in 
deep, ancient purple since the late Alexander 
Woollcott fluttered up and down the aisles like a 
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wounded bat. But there is something in writing 
about music that still puts a man off his rocker. 
Frixample, Olin Downes (New York Times) re- 
viewing a capriccio by von Einem as played by 
Menuhin: “It is a cocktail of biting harmonies 
and rhythms with a kick in them, and for its 
middle part of tongue-in-the-cheek melodiousness 
that wouldn’t let butter melt in its mouth and 
glories in the obvious. It is eclectic, derivative, 
waggish and expertly made.” With a cherry in it, 
Olin, or a twist of lemon peel? 


George Jean Nathan (New York Journal-Amer- 
ican) is out with a book called The Theatre in the 
Fifties—and right after he quit putting out his 
annual The Theatre Book of the Year on the 
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grounds that the stage isn’t worth making a book 
about any more. In his new volume good old 
George, the Katzenjammer Kid of the drama 
since 1911, betrays himself by observing, “so long, 
however, as there is one pretty girl left on the 
stage, the professional undertakers may hold up 
their burial of the theatre.” This is good news, 
for George Spelvin, who likes to go to the theatre 
and watch the critics perform, was about to ask 
his boss on Theatre Arts if he could be kept on 
the staff by reviewing phonograph record bur- 
lesques of “Dragnet.” 

Observation: The worse a play is, the louder 
Nathan coughs—and when he coughs and sneezes 
it really is a turkey. 


Or Poets AND Press AGENTS 


“Noontime comment from a poetry-writing taxi 
driver, Nicholas J. DeStefano: ‘Our business is 
about normal again, but in July and August we 
had miserable months.’” — Ward Morehouse 
(W-T & S). That’s poetry? . . . Good line by 
Richard Watts Jr. (New York Post): “The recent 
lament of a movie producer that ‘most stars have 
iost the qualities that Shelley Winters possesses’ is 
the most encouraging news I have heard from the 
Coast in quite a while.” . Best press-agent 
prank of the new season was Richard Maney’s 
when F. Hugh Herbert’s A Girl Can Tell proved 
no successor to his The Moon Is Blue and drew 
unanimous pans. Desperate for a quote to use in 
the ads, Maney came up with “ ‘Funnier than The 
Moon Is Blue’—F. Hugh Herbert.” John Chapman 
(New York Daily News) promptly offered to let 
any author review his own play in full in the 
News, the only restrictions being that the author 
meet the deadline and spell correctly. No takers. 


i) 
Hi } 
ihe AD 


IN THE GROVE 


Cliché Department: “That’s all for today. See 
you tomorrow.”—Louella O. Parsons (Journal- 
American). ... “That’s Earl, brother.”—Earl 
Wilson (Post). Early to bed and Early to rise 
makes a Wilson healthy, wealthy and hipped on 
one subject, if hipped is the word Spelvin is look- 
ing for. . . . “Uninamous pans”—George Spelvin 
(Theatre Arts) ... “It does, however . . . Hers 
is, I think”—Watts (Post)... .“Dreary theatrical 
fare’—John McClain (Journal-American)... . 
“Vivid characterizations’—Chapman (Daily 
News)... . “Has much to recommend it”—Wil- 
liam Hawkins (World-Telegram and Sun)... . 
“Intelligent and often moving’”—Robert Coleman 
(Mirror). . . . “Unhappily, though’—Walter F. 
Kerr (Herald Tribune)... .““On the whole, though 

. Iregrettosay ... I’msorrytosay ... But 
I’m afraid . . . Needless to say”—Wolcott Gibbs 
(New Yorker). 


Oup Faces or 1953-54 


The New York critics came back to work after 
their summer holidays little changed in appear- 
ance—or attitude. They weren’t too happy about 
what they saw, and they weren’t unanimous even 
on such big hits as Tea and Sympathy or The Tea- 
house of the August Moon. The record of early 
season failures was appalling, and Spelvin’s little 
playmates were blamed, as usual. One of them, 
Chapman, was so bold as to say in a radio inter- 
view with Barry Gray (Post) that the crix had 
too much power for the good of the theatre. Try- 
ing to talk himself right out of a job. . . . In ap- 
pearance Coleman had, as is his wont (or will), 
the longest hairdo and Brooks Atkinson (Times) 
the shortest. Crew-cut Brooks makes a: psycho- 
logical compensation for his streamlined skull by 
bringing guys with beards like caricaturist Al 
Hirschfeld or guys with fright wigs like scene 
designer Boris Aronson. . . . Louis Kronenberger 
(Time) turned up with the smile you see on the 
back flaps of all the books he writes. . . . Wolcott 
Gibbs is the most worried-looking of the Mafia 
gang... . Chapman, champion of dressing up 
for the theatre, didn’t dress up very often... . 
Richard Watts looked benign, which he ain’t. . . . 
What this town needs is one woman drama critic 
like the late Alison Smith or the late Willella 
Waldorf. There is no official feminine point of 
view on the drama this side of Chicago... . 
Thomas H. Wenning (Newsweek) brought the 
same old pipe but a new bride. All the other 
benedicks brought the same old brides but no 
pipes. Bachelors Nathan, Watts and Hawkins 
brought a variety of dishes. Spelvin’s steady 
companion was his evil mind. 
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a ATKINSON of the New York Times is one 
drama critic who realizes that Broadway alone does 
not constitute the American theatre. From time to 
time this distinguished critic and theatre philosopher 
has left the busy New York scene to observe and 
report on regional dramatic activity—to the SHAKE- 
SPEARE FESTIVAL in Yellow Springs, Ohio, to 
the ALLEY THEATRE in Houston, Texas, to 
ARENA STAGE in Washington, D. C. Reviewing 
the Houston community theatre’s production of 
Strindberg’s Miss Julia, Atkinson wrote, “The future 
of the theatre in America is in the hands of local 
institutions like this. They are close to the people 
who go to the theatre.” 

Reflecting in general on the enrichment the com- 
munity theatre brings to the life of the local citizens, 
Atkinson commented, “Advanced societies are hardly 
more than standardized work-camps unless they . . 
have some communal activities that draw people 
together for imaginative experiences. Being simple 
and human in its method, the theatre is ideal for this 
purpose. For it is not good theatre unless everyone 
understands it and responds to it. It is a simple 
exchange of ideas and emotions from one human 
being to another—that is, from the actor to the audi- 
ence. The value of the theatre to a community lies 
here. It is a vivid and vibrant expression of truths 
and ideas—satire, comedy and tragedy; and it helps 
to make life whole.” 

The Times and Theatre Arts are not the only na- 
tional media that recognize the importance of re- 
gional theatre in the cultural life of our nation. The 
national C, B. S. radio program “STAGE-STRUCK” 
this month devotes one of its evenings to these theatre 
activities throughout America; it shares with this 
department the belief that regional drama groups, 
thousands strong, are making a great contribution 
to the cultural well-being of our citizens by pre- 
senting living theatre in cities and towns across our 
vast nation. The one-hour program reports weekly 
on the news, background, history and human interest 
events of the theatre, and reproduces high moments 
from current Broadway shows. One of its aims is to 
stimulate audiences for theatre throughout the coun- 
and thus it serves all types of theatre activity 
the community and educational as 


well as professional 


try, 
ACTOSS nation 

Even to those who think the American theatre is 
confined to Broadway, established institutions like 
THEATRE ’53 in Dallas, the CLEVELAND PLAY- 
HOUSE, PASADENA PLAYHOUSE, YALE 
SCHOOL OF DRAMA and GOODMAN ME- 
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THEATRE USA ..... 
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MORIAL THEATRE are among the groups well- 
known for the excellent work they have done in pro- 
ducing fine drama in their respective regions, and 
also in training for the Broadway stage acting and 
playwriting talent. There are in addition thousands 
of other groups, some of which we salute this month 
for their contribution to the communities and to the 
American theatre through their development and 
education of actors and audiences alike, through 

























































C.B.S. Radio’s “Stage-Struck” stimulates nationwide inter- 
est in living theatre. Here Howard G. Barnes (center), 
program producer, reviews the careers of Oscar Hammer- 
stein II and Richard Rodgers 










their eagerness to experiment with new forms and 





conceptions in drama, through their encouragement 





of the young playwright by producing his plays and 





through giving to their citizens living theatre, which 





Victor Hugo called “a crucible of civilization 





the place of human communion.” “It is in the 





theatre,” said Hugo, “that the public soul is formed.” 

In Pittsburg, California, the COMMUNITY 
THEATRE GUILD, housed in a theatre purchased 
from the Army when the relocation center was torn 






down, gives 60 per cent of its profits to community 





charity ; each production benefits a different worthy 





cause. Pittsburg being an industrial town, many of 





the members of the guild are laborers who work 





along with professional and_ business people and 





housewives in that community spirit of co-operation 





which such groups foster. In congratulating this 
group on its fifth anniversary, the local newspaper, 
the Post-Dispatch, called the Guild “a valuable asset 
to the city.” The members of this group and those 


of the TRUMBULL NEW THEATRE in Warren, 
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The Alley Theatre (Houston, Texas) arena production of 
Elizabeth the Queen, showing “space expansion” at rear 
left. All costumes and furniture were made in the theatre's 


workshop 








































































(Above) Harold Taub’s No Room for Peter Pan was one 


in a series of new plays produced by the Mayde Mack 
Mummers in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


(Below) The twenty-five-year-old Kalamazoo (Michigan) 
Players, with more than three thousand subscribers, pre 
sented Menotti’s The Medium in November 
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Ohio, also an industrial town, dispel any belief that 
community theatre is arty and exclusive. The factory 
workers in Warren are the backbone of the theatre 
group and of the audience, co-operating with their 
job supervisors and managers and the professional 
people of the town in this civic project. 


Those who are not well acquainted with regional 
theatre usually believe that all the dramatic activity 
takes place in makeshift surroundings in a cellar ‘or 
abandoned barn. This is generally true of beginning 
groups, and we wrote of some recently which operate 
in converted blacksmith shops, restaurants and stor- 
age lofts. But one thing about regional theatre is that 
such groups become permanent institutions in their 
communities, and they give to the theatre a dignity 
and stability which is seldom found on Broadway. 

For twenty-four years the DENVER CIVIC 
THEATRE has been bringing to its citizens five or 
six plays a year—145 productions in all. Thus two 
generations of playgoers have grown up in Denver 
and learned at an early age that the theatre is one 
of the most satisfying sources of entertainment and 
enlightenment which our civilization has to offer. 
The Civic Theatre has enriched the community cul- 
ture with varied theatrical fare—-plays by Shaw, 
Elmer Rice, van Druten, Robert Sherwood, Shake- 
speare and George S. Kaufman. At the opening of 
this season, with a membership of more than eight 
thousand, the Denver Civic Theatre occupied a new 
home—the Bonfils Memorial Theatre, beautiful, 
comfortable and well-equipped. It boasts an elec- 
tronic switchboard, one of the few in this country ; 
its modern stage construction allows scenery to be 
flown up and out of the way at a touch; the sec- 
tioned stage floor has trap-door facilities; property 
and scenery rooms are spacious; underneath the 
foyer is a rehearsal hall, the same area as the stage ; 
there is a paint dock for scenery and a costume stor- 
age room. A Broadway theatre is antiquated by com- 
parison. This group has its links both with Broadway 
and the educational theatre, for it was founded with 
the co-operation of the University of Denver, and 
the donor of the new building, Miss Helen Bonfils. 
has, in association with her husband, George Somnes, 
been a producer of plays in New York. 

The AMARILLO (TEXAS) LITTLE THEA- 
TRE is also going into its twenty-seventh season and 
currently is offering Paolo and Francesca, with a cast 
of one hundred. The first unit of its building is now 
complete, with stage, werkroom and dressing rooms 
The auditorium will seat eight hundred, and the 
building, of regional brick architectuve, allows for 
the addition of two wings, one for properties and 
the other for costumes. The RENO LITTLE 
THEATRE also opened this season—its nineteenth 
in new surroundings. The $48,000 addition features 
a new stage with a removable revolving center and 
ample work space. Below the present stage a new 
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theatre seating 150 has been built for presentation 
of experimental and children’s plays in arena style ; 
Giraudoux’s The Enchanted was a recent production 


The legendary conflict between “town and gown” 
hardly exists in the realm of the theatre, where in 
many instances the two institutions co-operate on 
productions. In Washington, D.C., ARENA STAGE 
trains the dramatics students of George Washington 
University ; the recently-established ASTOR THE- 
ATRE in Syracuse, New York, received the advice 
and co-operation of the drama department of the 
University of Syracuse, and most community theatres 
give special performances and even special plays 
for the schoolchildren of their region. The ASHE- 
VILLE (NORTH CAROLINA) COMMUNITY 
THEATRE invites drama groups from colleges 
within a fifty-mile radius to attend previews of its 
productions. In this organization’s recent membership 
drive, the mayor proclaimed an “Asheville Commu- 
nity Theatre Week,” local newspapers co-operated 
with publicity and the membership reached a high 
of two thousand. The active PORTLAND (ORE- 
GON) CIVIC THEATRE recently held a special 
performance of Lady in the Dark for several hundred 
of Portland’s new teachers in the public schools. 

Texas is a thriving center of theatrical activity. In 
Dallas, Margo Jones, one of the carly experimenters 
with theatre-in-the-round, heads the flourishing 
THEATRE ’53, which provides fine dramatic fare 
for the citizens of the community and, serving as a 
tributary theatre, sends its actors and its plays—like 
Tennessee Williams’ Summer and Smoke — to 
Broadway. 

Gilbert Gorman of the Houston Chronicle tells us 
of a test tube theatre directed by Paul Baker in 
Waco, Texas, at Baylor University. When asked 
by foreign critics, “What’s new in the American 
theatre?,” one might well point to BAYLOR 
THEATRE. With the aid of a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, Texas-born Baker has de 
signed a unique plant which doubles as a proscenium 
and arena theatre. The audience can be seated in 
swivel chairs in the middle of the area, and sur- 


rounded on three sides by five to seven separate 
stages. Or the audience sits in bleachers on the five 
main stages and watches an arena-type play in the 
center area. Here such plays as Medea, Ah, Wilder- 
ness!, Night Must Fall and Othello have been 
produced. 


The production of Othello was conceived by Baker 
when he and his students were at the Baylor Univer- 
sity branch in Paris. From studying works of modern 
painters like Picasso in the galleries there, Baker 
arrived at the idea of using strong color to break up 
planes in the face and body, of making figures dis- 
appear into backgrounds, of emphasizing the floor by 
sharp color contrasts, of working on perspective—all 
based on the important factor of color. 
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Another forward-looking Texas organization is the 
ALLEY THEATRE in Houston, organized six years 
ago by six people with a borrowed typewriter and 
$2.14 in cash. It now has its own air-conditioned 
plant, and during production 215 playgoers nightly 
walk down its unmarked alleyway entrance. The 
imagination of its productions, directed by Nina 
Vance, mark it as an important organization in our 
experimental theatre ; its community activities dem- 
onstrate how the local theatre is an important organi- 
zation in an American town. The Alley sends 
entertainers to clubs, schools and conventions ; throws 
open its doors to serve as a meeting place for various 
civic organizations ; gives public readings ; offers spe 
cial courses to Girl Scout troops so they can earn 
their dramatic merit badges; grants scholarships to 
their dramatic school; and displays in its lobby 
exhibits of art, sculpture and photography by local 
talents. Charity shows and community services draw 
on Alley actors, and actual productions at the theatre 
are often offered as benefits. To encourage the new 
playwright, the theatre has produced original scripts, 
and welcomes the submission of works by young 
writers. Ronald Alexander’s Time Out for Ginger 
was tried out at the Alley before it became a Broad 
way and road success. 

The Blackfriars’ Guild in New York City, started 
and sponsored by the Dominican Fathers, is a self- 
supporting experimental theatre that welcomes any 
one interested in any phase of the theatre. Now in its 
thirteenth season, it presents only original plays and 
can boast among its alumni two new Broadway play 
wrights, Louis Peterson, author of Take a Giant Step, 
and Robert Anderson, writer of Tea and Sympath) 
who also wrote Come Marching Home, which was 
produced by the Blackfriars’ Guild. Among its acting 
alumni are Eileen Heckart in Picnic, Robert Carroll 
in My 3 Angels and Patricia Neal, now touring in 


The Children’s Hour 


Although it is usual for Broadway to draw its 
actors from the regional theatre, the tables were 
turned recently when Jeffrey Lynn of the Broadway 
stage and Hollywood went to the LAKE CHARLES 
LITTLE THEATRE in Louisiana to appear in 
Mister Roberts with a cast recruited from the Lak« 
Charles Naval Reserve unit and the local Air Force 
base. His visit marked the acme in co-operation in 
community play production—a professional player 
with an amateur group; townspeople with service 
men away from home ; community theatre with edu 
cational theatre (McNeese College, whose drama 
department head, Ed Daugherty, was Lynn’s undet 
study, and where the actor delivered a lecture during 
his visit) ; and the Navy with the Air Force! 

Probably the best-known touring regional theatre 
is the BARTER THEATRE of Virginia, which has 
toured the country all the way to the Pacific Coast, 
but other community and educational theatres have 
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Little Theatre production of Mister Roberts 


their touring companies as well. One such group i 
the BARN THEATRE, in Porterville, California 
organized by a group of former professional stage 
actors and writers to educate and entertain the peo 
ple of the San Joaquin Valley in the theatre arts. In 
addition to a home season which has mounted sixty 
five productions in five years, the theatre’s touring 
group takes to towns in California and Nevada two 
adult plays and a children’s show. In the working 
operations of the theatre, more than five hundred 
San Joaquin people co-operate yearly. To provide 
service clubs and other groups with entertainment 
programs, it puts on thirty to sixty variety shows a 
year and stands ready to co-operate with any organi- 
zations which call upon it. In this connection, th: 
Barn Theatre produced a pageant of local history 
for the 1950 Community Fair and a musical comedy 
for the annual Kiwanis Club show. In addition to 
its regular productions of established classics and 
Broadway hits, its drawing room series presents five 
experimental plays. At its most recent annual “Hoss- 
car” party, at which outstanding actors of the season 
are given awards, Mercedes McCambridge gave out 
the prizes while State Senator J. Howard Williams 
served as master of ceremonies 

The UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA ws at 
present touring a company in two plays, Our Town 
and Cinderella Cottage, a new work by William 
Davidson, through Minnesota, the Dakotas and 
Montana. With the Flat Rock (North Carolina 
Playhouse as their home base, the VAGABOND 
PLAYERS are currently touring the southern states 
in a series of three Broadway hits of the past, a 
children’s play, a school assembly program of great 
scenes from great plays and three religious dramas 
The Bishop's Candlesticks, A Child Is Born by 
Stephen Vincent Benét and The Terrible Meek. 


Conference News 

The national conventions of the American Educa- 
tional Theatre Association and the Speech Associa. 
tion of America, as well as the first annual meeting 
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Jeffrey Lynn with members of the local Air Force base and Naval Reserve unit in the Lake Charles (Louisiana) 









of the National Association of Community Theatres 
have just been concluded in New York City. With 
Horace W. Robinson of the University of Oregon as 
convention chairman, the AETA conference had as 
a predominant theme the problem of the new play ; 
aspects of the subject were discussed by playwrights 
Moss Hart and Howard Lindsay. George Savage of 
the Department of Theatre Arts of the University of 
California at Los Angeles and Michaela O’Harra of 
the New Dramatists Committee in New York City 
Other sessions dealt with “More Theatre for More 
People,” children’s theatre, experimental aesthetics 
theatre library, the graduate and professional pro- 
gram, acting, theatre history, high school drama. 
musical theatre, television, international theatre, cos- 
tume and relationship to the community theatre 


The fourteenth Delaware Dramatic Conference, 
sponsored recently by the University Dramatic Cen 
ter, with C. Robert Kase as director, and the Dela- 
ware Dramatic Association, was another example of 
co-operative action between educational and com 
munity theatres. Some four hundred delegates 
attended, representing forty-seven school, college and 
community — theatres. 


Contest Notes 

The Sidney Hillman Foundation, 15 Union Square 
New York 3, New York, offers a $500 award for 
drama, radio-television and film, produced unde: 
professional auspices during 1953 and related to the 
protection of civil liberties, improved race relations 
a strengthened labor movement, the advancement of 
social welfare and economic security, greater world 
understanding and related problems. The deadline is 
February 15, 1954. 

A $200 prize is offered by the Y.M.-Y.W.H.A.. 
1395 Lexington Avenue, New York 28, New York 
as a memorial for Theodore F. Bernstein. The award 
is for an unpublished play of approximately ninety 
minutes in performance time, preferably original and 
designed to appeal to an audience of children six to 
twelve years of age 
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MATISSE: 


HIS ART AND HIS PUBLIC 
by Alfred H. Barr, Jr. 


the authoritative as well as 
the only truly perceptive work 
on the artist.” 
—A.rrep M. Franxrurter 
Editor, Art News 


Original Price $32.50 
Members Pay $8.50 


M ATISSE: His Art ann His Pustic, with its 576 pages containing more than 
400 plates (23 in full color); Great Paintincs in America, presenting 101 famous 
paintings reproduced in full color, all suitable for framing; and Batter by Maurice 
Seymour, a selection of 101 full-page photographs by the noted photographer of the 
greatest baliet artists in their most celebrated roles—are only a few of the many dis- 
tinguished works in the arts available to you. 


..at savings up to 50% and more 


These books, together with those pictured on this page and listed below, are repre- 
sentative of the fine volumes available to you with membership in the Seven Arts Book 
Society AT SAVINGS WHICH AVERAGE UP TO 50% AND MORE, as you will 
readily note -vhen you compare the original price with the special price to members 


INTRODUCTORY FREE GIFT OFFER 


You may begin your membership with any of the 

— books pictured or listed on this page, and in addi- 
T PAINTINGS _ ar tion, as part of this Special Introductory Offer, you 
pen RICA . 7 will receive as o FREE gift your choice of The Homes 

IN AMERK* of America by Ernest Pickering, recounting the biog- 
i | raphy of the American Home, its comprehensive text 

j ; profusely illustrated with over 215 beautiful photo- 

graphic plates; or Curt Sachs’ World History of the 

Dance, a giant volume with 32 plates which has been 

characterized as “the definitive history of the dance.” 


GRE 


YOU CAN THUS RECEIVE UP TO $27.50 RETAIL BOOK VALUE FOR ONLY $5.75. 


The Seven Arts Book Society 


FILL IN THE COUPON SELOW AND MAIL TODAY 


Mimbership in the Society is simple Eoch 94 The Seven Arts Book Society Pleose send me os my FREE gift book (Check one) 


month you will receive FREE the Seven Arts News, de- © HOMES OF AMERICA __ List Price 9.75 
coribing the forthcoming selection, and Keting all omer c/o Theatre Arts, 130 W. 56 St., N.Y. 19, N.Y. ©) weaid HISTORY OF THE DANCE — List Price 7.50 
books available. if the selection is a book yeu thin : Please enroll me as a member. | may 
would not make a welcome addition to your library, accept os few as 4 books o yeor, which | fie cond a0 pow TE oe 
you send back a form (always provided along with o may choose from the Society's illustrated Price (plus 24¢ postege end hen- 
prepaid envelope) specifying some other book you may Seven Arts News sent to me free each month. #9): 
want. Or you may simply indicate, ‘Send me nothing 1 may cancel my membership at ony time [) MATISSE: His Art And His Public 
next month.” after taking 4 books. REMBRANOT ee 
Please remember that you do not hove fo take a book WOOOCUTS OF MAILLOL 
every month. You may take as few as four in an entire we BULLOING _ 
eor and still enjoy all the advantages of membership. sniiiineiianastitadteeiinias — a TREASURY OF GREAT POEMS 
lew pay only for the books you by er penny of sow (Please Print) LIMITS OF ART 4 
v Vv ir . GREAT PA 
ewn choice—and you save on every book you purchase i he ae Sasa’ Pamerunes te AGRA 
PICASSO—50 Voers of Hie Ant 
AEN OF MUSIC 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOKS 


The Best mn Literature... 


Written while the author 
hid from the Nazis 
in Holland, it is 
at once a remarkably 
') sensitive record of 
adolescence and an 
cloquent testimony to the 
strength of the human spirit. 


In their own words, 
thirty-three eminent 
physicians tell of their 
personal experiences with 
shattering mental and 
physical iliness and 

how they have come 

to terms with it. 


List price 3.95 


Presented for the first 
time in English, “The 
publication of this 

novel is an act of justice 
long delayed . . . a major 
contribution to 

American literature.” 


~New York Times 


List price 3.50 
Members Pay 1.89 


In this wonderfully warm 
volume of recollections, 
America’s beloved humorist 


Members Poy 1.89 conjures up the magic 


land of his youth. 
List price 3.50 
Members Pay 1.89 


List price 3.00 
Members Poy 1.89 


Man's religious beliefs brilliantly 
examined trom a naturalistic 
point of view. This encyclopedic 
study has been ranked with 
Frazer's Golden Bough. 

List price 5.00 

Members Pay 1.89 


In this illuminating 

study, one of America's 
Outstanding anthropologists 
focuses her attention 

on the relationship 

of the sexes 

in our changing world. 
List price 5.00 

Members Pay 1.89 

This large volume 
contains all the novels 
and a selection of the 
finest short stories 

of one of America’s 
Most perceptive writers. 
List price $.00 
Members Pay 1.89 


The major psychoanalytic 
theories from Freud, Adler, and 
Jung to the present are here 
set forth in a new and 
unifying way. The work 

» also includes the great 
Oedipus trilogy of Sophocles. 


The most comprehensive 
study ever made of the 
sexual behavior of 

human beings and animals, 
based on a detailed 
analysis of the 

sexual patterns of 190 
contemporary societies. 


List price 4.50 
Members Poy 1.89 


List price 5.00 
Members Pay 1.89 


A compassionate novel 
about a Southern town 
and four young women 

who pursue love and defy 
convention in their quest 
for self-fulfillment. 


At only 1.89 regardless of list price... 


The notable books pictured and listed on this page are a sampling of 
the many distinguished volumes available to you, now, as a member of 
the Book Find Club—and as you will note, although the publishers’ list 
prices range up to $6.00, as a member of the Club you pay only $/.89 per i 
volume. Actually, this represents an average saving of more than 50% on 
the books you buy—and you buy only the books you want. 


List price 3.50 
Members Pay 1.89 


Sub-titled “The Inner Experience 

of a Psychoanalyst,"’ Dr. Reik’s book 
has been favorably compared with 
Freud's Interpretation of Dreams. 
List price 6.00 

Members Pay 1.89 


THE BOOK FIND CLUB 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
BONUS OFFER 


And now as your introduction to the Book Find Club you 
may select any two books from those pictured or listed on 
this page — one as your Introductory Bonus Book and the 
other as your first selection. You can thus receive UP TO 
$12.00 RETAix COST OF BOOKS FOR ONLY $1.89. 


THE BOOK FIND CLUB, c/o Theatre Arts Magazine, |30W.56St., N.Y.19,N.Y. 


Please enroll me os a member and send me the Introductory Bonus 
Book and first selection | have indicated. | am also to receive each 
month the Club's literary magazine, the Book Find News. | understand 
| may accept as few os 4 books o yeor at the SPECIAL MEMBERSHIP 
PRICE OF ONLY $1.89 A BOOK (plus 24¢ postage and handling) and 
may cancel my membership at any time after purchasing 4 selections 
(Check any two of the books listed below, one as your Introductory 
Bonus, the other as your first selection.) 


) THE THURBER ALBUM ) MALE AND FEMALE 
EPITAPH OF A SMALL WINNER OEDIPUS—MYTH AND COMPLEX 
ANNE FRANK: Diery of o Young Girl LISTENING WITH THE THIRD EAR 
LAMENT FOR FOUR VIRGINS ') MATHEMATICS ond the IMAGINATION 
It costs you nething to belong to the Book Find Club. You ee ARE PATIENTS J sora gy 
pay ony Sue _ aoe 288 ype nd ag an wee 60 fe MAIN STREAM OF MATHEMATICS RISE OF SCIENTIFIC PHILOSOPHY 
as four (from the more than 25 offered) in the entire mem- ) PATTERNS OF SEXUAL BEHAVIOR EVOLUTION OF PHYSICS 
bership year. Since it is almost certain that you will read WHERE WINTER NEVER COMES THE AMERICAN MIND 
at least four Book Find Club selections during the year )] GENETICS AND THE RACES OF MAN MAN AND HIS GODS 
anyway, why not get them from the Club at the tremendous 


savings we are able to effect through our large printing 


orders. NAME 


Please print 
ADORESS 


city ZONE STATE_ 


Fi tT 
Lt OUS THE COUPON AND MAN. (Prices slightly higher in Conede) 
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Folding | 
Chairs | 


The Original 
“No Knee 
Interference" 


Folding 
Banquet Table 


a DIRECT PRICES 
TO CHURCHES 
SCHOOLS, CLUBS 
LODGES, HOTELS. 
wo Knee contact YMCA's, YWCA's, etc. 


12 TABLES ON MONROE 
TRUCK ONLY 297 HIGH 
- ALSO CHAIR TRUCKS 


Write for New 
Literature and Discounts 


MONROE FOLDING TABLES—DESIGNED AND 
MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


THE Wonrce_ COMPANY 
1657 CHURCH STREE 


American Theatre a 


Professional Training Program 
Stage, Radio, Screen, TV, Vaudeville, Music 
and all the allied arts 
Offers a 16-week course, beginning 
February |, 1954 


Unique planned training for the actor or 
singer with off-Broadway experience who 
is capable of preparing for a professional 
career under the guidance of practicing pro 
fessional authorities. 


Write or Call American Theatre Wing. 
351 West 48th Street, New York 36, WN. Y. 
COlumbus 5-6638 


COMING—FEBRUARY 
Complete Play: 
Time Out for Ginger, 


with an introduction by the 
author, Ronald Alexander. 


Articles by: Maurice Zolotow, 
Joseph Wood Krutch, Howard 
Teichmann, Sir Cedric Hard- 
wicke. 


Pictures of Latest London Stage 
Hits. 
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An American Home 
For Shakespeare 


(continued from page 67) 


Housatonic River. It is envisioned that 
by next June a stage can be constructed 
for the presentation of two to four plays 
in an open-air or semi-tent style during 
a period of ten weeks. 


Now for a long time there has raged 
a battle about whether the leading lights 
of the stage help or hinder a Shake- 
spearean production. Charles Lamb 
thought the latter, and preferred reading 
the plays to seeing star-cross’d stage pro- 
ductions. Others have pointed out that 
the major roles were written for a star 
Richard Burbage—and believe that im- 
portant stage personalities are necessary 
to the productions. The festival produc- 
ers are in agreement with this second 
group. It is not only that stars draw 
audiences; more important, these are the 
actors who give highly illuminating and 
great performances in these parts. So 
there will be stars at Stratford. 


The American festival company will 
be among the first professional groups in 
the country to present Shakespearean 
repertory on an Elizabethan-type stage 
The proposed stage, it should be pointed 
out, will not be academically Shake- 
spearean, for it can be converted into a 
proscenium stage, full apron, or semi- 
arena. Flexibility will be the keynote 


When the summer season is completed, 
it is hoped to have the company tour the 
repertory throughout the country; it will 
play in the larger cities while a junior 
company, traveling by bus, carries 
Shakespeare’s plays to the smaller towns, 
colleges and communities. The junior 
company will be trained in the post- 
graduate academy which the festival 
theatre will run to train actors in Shake- 
spearean acting and speech. 

Working with Langner is a long roster 
of citizens, which includes 
theatre people. 


a number of 
Many of us have gone 
out to speak in behalf of the project, 
and the townpeople of Stratford are al- 
ready hard at work to make a home for 
the festival and those who will visit it 
But the real backbone of the project, as 
the organizers realize, is the people them- 
selves the American people who sub- 
scribed a large fund for the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre in Stratford-on-Avon, 
England. The American Shakespeare 
Festival Theatre and Academy, 23 West 
53rd Street, New York City, is seeking 
similar support, and its success will de- 
termine whether or not the project can 
be held this summer 


For the masterpieces of the theatre 
must be cultivated in this country, and 
the festival is one way this can be done 
Opera, symphony, ballet in America, 
each has its classics which are the foun- 
dation of the art, but the American 


theatre is without a classical repertory 





The very use of the word “revival” in 
America betrays this failing; the word is 
never employed in England to describe a 
Shakespearean production, for “revival” 
suggests digging up something that is 
dead, and Shakespeare is being per- 
formed on the 
England 


professional stage in 
continuously. The American 
theatre of today, lacking the classics, is 
no theatre at all—only a handful of hits 
With its professional productions of the 
classics, the American Shakespeare Fes- 
tival holds a great promise. It may mark 
the initial stride in bringing the Ameri- 
can theatre to its maturity 


YOUR CAREER IN 
THEATRE - RADIO - TELEVISION 
BEGINS AT PLYMOUTH 


THE ONLY 


Y SUMMER THEATRE 
IN AMERICA 


OFFERING THESE 3 FEATURES 


(1) A Year - Round Stock Company— 
Insuring all of our talented people 
the unusual copertuniy of continuous 
Ng a Oe e-Opens Sept, 1954 

(2) A Stof rofessional Directers and 
Teachers—Accredited by the State Dept. of 
Stecation = Sgproved & by Veterans Admin. 

(3) An Organiza yeors of Success- 
ful management. Only eo de accepted each 
summer; appointments are made early each 
re Famous quer stars. Degree credit. 

a is is the jest, os and — 

populor summer laing-base 
young actors (2,284 alumni) it costs less to 
attend than other groups. 

(Wonderful meals and 

room at sea-shore only 

$18.00 per week!) 

Write for Catalogue and 

@ 26-page book called 

“RESULTS” listing hun- 

dreds whom we have 

helped. Address: 


PRISCILLA BEACH THEATRE 


(Plymouth Drama Festival) 
PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 


An historic town in New England V acationland 
Gateway to Cape Cod 


SCHOOL OF THE 


THEATRE 
REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 


* Stage * Screen * Radio 

* Television * Play Production 

Acting—Dancing—Fencing—Voice 
Make-up 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


1511 Gough St., San Francisco 9, Calif. 
PRospect 6-4040 
PPP PPP PPP PP PP PP PPP PP PPPs 
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A Singer As an Actor (continued from page 73) 


while a good conductor has devoted his 
life to it. You can’t put your arm around 
Toscanini’s shoulder and tell him to for- 
get an inadequate performance. That is 
why Toscanini is no longer at the 
Metropolitan 


This does not mean that there is no 
room for creative work on the part of a 
singer in opera. Far from it. The speci- 
fications for a singer in opera are more 
detailed than they are for an actor in 
the theatre, but a singer can still put his 
personal stamp on an aria. A great singer 
always does. He sings the aria in a way 
which makes it more expressive than any 
other singer can 


Opera, of course, has its own particu 
lar kind of problems. When you move 
from opera into other media—theatre, 
movies, television—-you are faced with 
problems which never came up before 
For instance, I had to revise my concept 
of how to use my voice. I have been 
singing in opera since 1919; so I think 
it is safe to say that I know how to use 
my voice by now. I felt that moving 
from opera to a musical show such as 
South Pacific would present little diffi- 
culty so far as the use of my voice was 
concerned because the combination of 
recitative and singing in opera is com- 
parable to the spoken lines and singing 
in a musical show. But I found that | 


had to talk louder than I was accus- 
tomed to in South Pacific. And last sum- 
mer when I toured in a straight play, 
The Play’s the Thing, my voice became 
very tired during the first two weeks. At 
first I couldn’t understand why this 
should be so. Then I realized that when 
you speak in the theatre, it’s like speak- 
ing in a crowded trolley—you have to 
project your voice up and over the sur- 
rounding noise. After that I learned to 
adjust my voice to this new requirement 


Learning a continual flow of new lines 
quickly is also something new to me. In 
opera or even theatre, you may learn on 
two or three roles in a season and then 
you know them—forever. But on my tele- 
vision show “Bonino,” I have to learn 
thirty-one pages of script every Saturday 
night. This is a lot harder for me than 
it might be for some other people be- 
cause I have to learn the script exactly 
the way the writers white it. I can’t 
count on remembering the sense of a 
line because when I speak naturally, | 
am apt to put verbs in the wrong place 
So I have to commit my scripts to mem- 
ory word for word. 

In “Bonino” I have solved one of the 
problems that I was faced with when 
I first went into television. Then they 
had me playing Ezio Pinza. This, I can 


assure you, is a very hard job. Unless 


When the Lucky Strike “Hit Parade” comes on the 


screen and on the air next Saturday night, you will 


hear his name...Russell Arms...featured actor 
and singer of the top tunes on “Hit Parade!’ 
Upon gradvation from Pasadena Playhouse, he went direct 
to Warner Brothers on a long term contract and today 


stars on one of the top TV shows of the nation. 


Approved for Veterans 


TRAIN ON THE 
STAGE AT 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS 


33 South El Molino Ave., Pasadena 1, California 


you are a comedian, it is very difficult to 
play yourself. If you are playing you, 
you can’t do things that you might do if 
you were just playing a character. On 
top of that I was supposed to make love 
to a different girl every week. Well, this 
is ridiculous. I am married and have 
three small children; so how can I be 
Ezio Pinza and do this? 


I didn’t want to get involved in some- 
thing like that again; so I helped to 
create “Bonino.” I contributed ideas for 
the basic characterization and the situa- 
tion, and every week, after the writers 
have turned in the script, I go over it 
and suggest revisions that will keep the 
character the way I feel it 


Doing a thing the way you feel it is 
really the secret of doing anything well. 
Whether you're acting or singing, if you 
feel that the way you are doing it is the 
right way, then the public is bound to 
like it. When I was first playing Don 
Giovanni, everybody said that I was too 
brutal, that I was not playing him as a 
gentleman. My Don Giovanni was dif- 
ferent from other Don Giovannis because 
I played him the way I felt him, and in 
the long run my Don Giovanni has be- 
come the established one, the accepted 
way of playing the role. 


The same thing applies to any per- 
formance, even when you are not play- 
ing a role. When I am making up a pro- 
gram for concerts, I am not wondering 
what the public will like. I sing what I 
like. Sometimes I am told that I ought 
to sing something else. I tell these people 
that I will sing what I want, or they can 
cancel the engagement. 


It is now more than five years since I 
last appeared in opera—that was the fall 
of 1948. People ask if I don’t miss the 
opera, if I wouldn't like to be back at 
the Metropolitan. Well, these five years 
away from opera have been exciting, 
creative years for me. And since I was 
always one who frowned on anyone who 
stayed out of opera for five or six years 
and then tried to come back, it might 
seem a little graceless of me not to heed 
my own lectures. Besides, coming back is 
very dangerous. Everyone is out with a 
gun looking for your faults 


I sing as well now as I did ten years 
ago, but I see no need to expose myself 
to the flaw-seekers by going back to 
opera. I have channeled my life differ- 
ently now. My life is no longer just 
singing. It is now both acting and sing- 
ing. And at my stage of life, I’m happier 
if I can act a little more and sing a little 
less 
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Retail 
Price 
$750 


in Publisher's 
Edition 


Lawrence in * 


The fabulous Tallu- 
lah Bankhead in 
“The Skin of Our 
Teeth."’ 


Beatrice 
skit from “‘At Home 
Abroad."’ 


CC 


A magnificent theatre album, presenting 
the greatest array of stars ever assembled in 
one big volume 


Mf GREAT STARS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN STAGE 


By DANIEL BLUM 
Author of “A Pictorial History of the American Theater” 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY LARGE VOLUME, OVER A FOOT 
HIGH - NEARLY 2000 PHOTOS - ALMOST 300 PAGES 


Laurence Olivier and 
Vivien Leigh in ‘‘Ro- 
meo and Juliet.’’ 


Lillie in a 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF 
THE FIRESIDE THEATRE 


Recall All Your Glorious Theatre Memories! ff a: 


EYE RY 


theatre lover will be fascinated by this ex- 
cepuonally beautiful volume 


Alfred Lunt as he 
appeared in ‘The 
Pirate." 

All your glorious 


theatre memories will come alive as you browse through 


the 
Stars 


nearly 
You'll see all th 


2000 photographs of over 
¢ ‘greats’ 


150 famous 


from Maude Adams 


and the Barrymores to Lawrence Olivier and Tallulah 


Bankhead 


knowns” 


sketch of each personality. 


£ 


The late Gert rude 
“Pygmalion.” 


Members of the Fireside Theatre Enjoy All These Advantages: 


Sireside Theatre brings you the FULL 


TEXT of the very newest stage successes, 
each in a handsome volume. During the past 
season members have received such plays as The 
King and I, Point of No Return, The Four Post- 
er, The Moon Is Blue and other outstanding hits. 


Enhances Your Appreciation of The Theatre: 
You will know the new plays intimately, scene 
by scene; savor their full richness; re-read them 
at your leisure; discuss them with authority; 
build a handsome lifetime theatre library. 


Proven Hits: You are offered plays praised by 
critics and public. You receive them as soon as 
possible after opening night—to read, enjoy 
and discuss while everyone is still talking about 
them. 


You Decide Which Plays You Want: Members re- 
ceive a free subscription to “Curtain Time,” an 
informative and entertaining play-review. It 
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describes each selection in advance—so that you 
may decide whether or not you want it. You 
need accept only four selections a year. The cost 
is only $1.89, plus few cents shipping charges 
~less than the price of a balcony seat. The vol- 
umes are beautifully bound; and soon grow into 
an impressive library you will be proud to own. 


Enthusiastic Endorsements: Noel Coward, Kath- 
erine Cornell, Peggy Wood, John Mason Brown, 
the late Gertrude Lawrence, and other theatre 
celebrities have highly commended the Fireside 
Theatre A wonderful idea,” says Roland 
Young. ‘It will bsing new delight to thousands.” 


No Money Need Be Sent: The coupon will bring 
you—free—the large $7.50 volume, Great Stars 
of The American Stage, together with your first 
selection. If not delighted, return both books 
in 10 days and your membership will be can- 
celled. The Fireside Theatre, Dept. 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


TA-I, 


in full page portraits, as well as in scenes 
from memorable plays. You see them grow from “ 


un- 


to stars. In addition, there is a biographical 


You'll treasure this wonderful album for a lifetime. 
And now this $7.50 volume is yours FREE with mem- 
bership in The Fireside Theatre! 


Helen Hayes in her 
early smash suc- 
cess, ‘‘Coquette.”’ 


Pe ee ee ee we we we 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-!. 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me—for 10 days’ FREE EXAM- 
INATION—the brand-new ‘Great Stars of the 
American Stage,’’ together with my first selec- 
tion, and enroll me as a member of The Fireside 
Theatre. If I return both books within 10 days 
you will cancel my membership. If I keep them 
I will pay only $1.89 (plus shipping .harges) for 
both books. You will send me “Curtain Time’’ 
in advance cf each new play selection. I will 
keep ‘Great Stars of the American Stage’ as 
a FREE Gift, and take at least three more plays 
at the same low Club price from tle twelve or 
more which you will offer as soon after they 
open on Broadway as possible 


cs 


Name 
(Please Print Plainly) 


Zone No 

(if any) State 
Same offer in Canada—Address 105 Bond St, 
Toronto) Offer good only in U.S and Cc anada 
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THEATRICAL 
. FABRICS 


for 


COSTUMES 
SETTINGS 
STAGE DRAPERIES 
CURTAINS 


Daxian's Ine. 


NEW YORK: 142 WEST 44th STREET 
BOSTON. 400 BOYLSTON STREET 
CHICAGO: 125 NO. WABASH AVENUE 
DALLAS: 2014 COMMERCE STREET 


1N CALIFORNIA 
DATIAN’S OF CALIFORNIA, INC 
730 $.. FLOWER STREET, LOS ANGELES 


collection of the 

world's finest costumes. 

The kind Broadway and Hollywood 

stars wear. You may use them at mod- 

erate rental rates. Brooks costumes the 

molortty of New York stage plays. Roxy and 

Radio City Theatre, television shows, Ringling 

Brothers tenes. Sonja Henie and other ice 

Shows and night clubs, and dresses an aver- 

age of 100 amateur productions every week. 

Send us a list of your requirements and be 
sure Brooks costumes your next show! 


oan 2) Oo KS 


3 West Gist Street, New York, WN. Y. 
Plaza 71-5800 


MASQUE SOUND ENGINEERING CO. 


331 W. Sist St., N.Y. © Cl 5-4623-4 


A Complete 
Sound Equipment and 
Amplification Service 

for the Theatre 


Also a complete library of § 


Masque Sound Recordings in : 
stock. ' 


Catalog upon request 
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Americans in London 


lation in some and indifference bordering 
on animosity in others. On the first night 
there was a number of audible protests 
against Vivian Blaine and against the 
parochialism of the script. But the critics 
threw their hats in the air, one going so 
far as to proclaim Guys and Dolls “a 
modern Beggars Opera.” At present the 
is doing excellent business. An 
added point in its favor is the fact that 
of Loesser’s ardent fans is 
Margaret. In the first 
months of the show’s run, she saw Guys 
and Dolls three times. Seventy-five per 
the principals, led by Miss 
Blaine, Sam Levene and Jerry Wayne, 
American—although under British 
Equity regulations, the chorus and even 
the principals must be replaced within a 
given time. 


show 
one most 


Princess two 


cent of 


are 


It is not onl, the adult theatregoer 
who feels the impact of the American 
entertainment. Hordes of little 
boys in cowboy outfits nightly storm the 
Empress Hall to see one of their idols, 
Gene Autry; and for adolescents there 
is always the Palladium. Punctually every 
fortnight they swoon at another crooner. 
There has been a seemingly never-end- 
ing procession: Frankie Laine, Johnny 
Ray, Eddie Fisher, Al Martino, Billy 
Daniels, Guy Mitchell, interspersed with 
Martin and Lewis (who had a mixed 
reception) and Abbott and Costello. The 
critics took it all with stoic fortitude. 
One of them even wrote primly in the 
Sunday Times: “It is nice to see Mr. 
Daniels again.” Johnny Ray became 
fashionable with the intellectuals who 
murmured in print that he is “so sympto- 
matic of the postwar malaise.” And since 
the advent of Martin and Lewis, Abbott 
and Costello have been regarded with 
something akin to nostalgic benevolence 
One feels that at any moment their 
early movies will be shown at the more 


way of 


exclusive film societies. 


that the enthu- 
siasm of Americans for working in Eng- 
land is in direct proportion to their 


It is understandable 


TOUR 


(continued from page 63) 


success. Performers like Danny Kaye and 
Dolores (Annie Get Your Gun) Gray 
are always likely to look back on their 
seasons in this country with nostalgia 
Others who found British 
generous than the British public have 
sworn never to return. Mickey Rooney 
had a bad time at the Palladium, and 
Dean Martin of Martin and Lewis has 
gone on record against British critics 
Serious artists like Wanamaker find the 
relatively low costs of production and 
the comparative reasonableness of Brit- 
ish unions to their liking. 

The 
rected 


critics less 


Negro Theatre, di- 
O'Neal, is 


American 
by Frederick 
rently in London for three 
Anna Lucasta. After the triumph of 
Porgy and Bess six months ago, it seems 
a pity that O’Neal should have chosen 
this play, which 
London not long ago. 

In the field of musicals, South Pacific 
is making way this month for The King 
and I in which two British stars, Valerie 
Hobson and Czech-born Herbert Lom, 


have the leading roles. 


cur- 
weeks in 


ran successfully in 


One would like to point to some posi- 
tive influence of the American influx on 
the British theatre, but so far the impact 
has been limited. To be sure, a Palla- 
dium program without a star from the 
United States topping the bill is now 
unthinkable, and since the importation 
of American musicals—since Oklahoma! 
to be exact—a new virility may be ob- 
served in the handling of male choruses 
and dance ensembles in British musicals 

But the legitimate stage in Britain 
seems otherwise impervious to American 
influence. It still goes on as before, re- 
viving Lonsdale and Maugham, Wilde 
and Shaw, Shakespeare and Congreve, 
while every other year there is a new 
play by Noel Coward, Terence Rattigan 
or Emlyn Williams. And for such writers 
as Coward and Rattigan to admit in 
their work the influence of another the- 
atre not only seem _ intolerably 
bad form but downright disloyal. 


would 


European Music & Drama Festivals 


Meet the Artists informally 


This is your chance to see 7 Music and Drama Festivals 


ncluding Salzburg, Bayreuth, 


Edinburgh and Stratford—To 


visit 16 major cities, and take sightseeing excursions into the 
surrounding country—To see 30 productions and chat informally 


with distinguished artists. 


All theatre tickets and excursion: 
included — Comfortable accommodations — Group 


limited 


79 Days by boat (Cunard) Leave Quebec june 16 
63 Days by Plane (BOAC) Leave . Y. June 27 


Escerted by 
Marjerie W. Hayne, M.A. 
H. Deals Heyne, Esq. 


for References & information write 


1531 Hawthorne Terrace 
Berkeley 8, Calif. 
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intermission Talk 


(continued from page 75) Solpweds PUES a 


HERBIE: SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART 


But the show still goes on 
Tie dente nf Stege © Screen © Radic 
e theatre's not gone. Dance ® Music ® Voce! | 


SHORT CUTS TO ACTING 


Edward Gering, director-producer, with 
an outstanding record of stage successes 
during his 35 years of work in France, 
Russia, Germany and in America, who 
discovered and developed many young 

APPROVED FOR VETERANS actors for stage and motion pictures— 
Complete Coverage of Weekly Plays by now discloses his short cut methods of 
Film and Stage Agents and Producers training in a— 


STARRY-EYED GIRL (Answering them) Enrollments HOME CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
I thought I'd laugh myself silly. Now Being Accepted— FOR YOUNG ACTORS: 22 lessons of 


On the ev’ning I spent with Bea Lillie Write for Details instruction; 7 famous theatre books (con- 


suemess man: GELLER THEATRE WORKSHOP densed) ; 30 a of practical - 


cises; 30 tests; summary tests; 
I sure had to hassle and hussle : 6040 WILSHIRE BLVD supplements containing condensed arti- 


Buying tickets for Rosalind Russell! HOLLYWOOD 36, CALIFORNIA cles and books about problems of stage; 
12 personal instructions by mail. 


Full-Time © Part-Time ® Class 
HAPPY MOURNERS: ® Private 


We wish it would lie down and dic, 
Why in hell won’t it lie down and die? 


SATISFIED PATRON: ALL THE REST: For the first time scientific methods, 


I just had a picnic at Picnic Living! based on practical comprehensive the- 
And loved everyone in the cast atrical experience, are applied to drama 

MAPPY mOURNERS: training; the course is designed for stu- 
dents who desire to study fundamentals 


MARTY BHUSMERS: Phe theatre is of stage at home during the first year. 


Your talk is absurd! 


Why haven’t you heard ALL THE REST Special arrangements for little the- 
Ihe theatre’s a thing o’ the past? Living! atres, schools and theatrical groups. 


lra-la - Ten graduated students, with highest 
lhe theatre’s a thing o’ the past! Why don't you lie down and die? tests score, will be given an opportunity 
to come to Hollywood and study free of 
any charge under Mr. Gering for six 
months, at his ranch theatre now under 
construction. Please write Buena Ventura 


ROMANTIC PATRON: *Lync copyright 1953 oy Richard Rod- 
My love for my husband grew thinner gers and Oscar Hammerstein II. Wil- 


he first time I looked at Yul Brynner, liamson Music Co. publisher and owner Theatre, 5432 Harold Way, Hollywood 
And back in my bed on Long Island of publication and allied rights. Used b) 28, California. 


I kept dreaming of Brynner in Thailand permission 


“yoy Shirley i and Tom Ewell 4 CONCERT HALL SOCIETY 


The Crucible—boy, what a play! INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT THIS 


map doarry Soecial Introductay Ofer 


Not one of them knows 


The theatre is pasting awa ..-ANY ONE OF THESE LONG-PLAYING RECORDS 


Hey! Hey! 

Ihe theatre is passing away! QO | *]00 

Their faces lighting up again at y (WORTH $4.67 RETAIL) 
with necrophilian exaltation 

MOZART Piano Concerto in D, K. 537 (“Coronation Concerto”) 

Ihe theatre is dying, 

Ihe theatre is dying, . bs r 

Ihe theatre is practically dead! SCHUBERT eet No. 8 (“The Unfinished”) 


The ones who are backing it 


Take a shellacking, 


ise pia BEETHOVEN{ > ot Minor, op. 13 (“Pe athetique’ ) and 


ALL THE REST: Piano Sonata in A-Flat, op. 110 


But actors keep acting, ERE is an extraordinary opportunity for music ing story is told in our free brochure, which we 

lovers! We'will send you your choice of one will send with the LONG PLAYING record 

ot these delightful recordings—the Mozart con- described above. Enclose dollar with coupon. If not 

And seats are not easy to buy, certo brilliantly performed by the celebrated delighted with record, return it in 5 days; your 
pianist Frank Pelleg, the Schubert Symphony by dollar will be cheerfully refunded. 

the Zurich Tonhalle Orchestra, and the Beethoven pee see eee eee mee cee cee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee, 

There is something to cheer sonatas by the noted Beethoven interpreter, Grant | Concert Hall Society, Inc. { 

Johannesen. These recordings represent the ulti 507 West Séth St., New York 19, W. Y | 

mate result of the latest high-fidelity recording | 

techniques—yet you may have any one of them 

We'd much rather have a good cry for only one dollar! ] 

We make this special offer to demonstrate the | 

remarkable quality of Concert Hall high-fidelity | : 

ALL THE REST: recordings. We will also send our free brochure | Mozart | Schubert Beethoven 

Why in hell don’t you lie down and die? telling how you can obtain our new series of (Thie special offer good only in USA. and Canada) 

! 

1 

L- 


And plays keep attracting 


And year after year 


HAPPY MOURNERS: enclose $1. Please send me the high fidelity 


Lome PLAYING record checked below f not de 
lighted, I may return it in 5 days for refund of my 
dollar. Also send, free, your brochure desecribin, a 
new 1054 series of Limited Edition recordir 


recordings available nowhere else at any price! 


Membership Limited to 3000 


HAPPY MOURNER Only 3,000 members can own these limited 
The theatre is edition recordings, and right now only 275 sub 
scriptions are still available. The whole interest 


Name 
(Please Print Piataly) 


Address 


_ Zone State. 
see 


ci 
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Footlights in Darkest Africa (continued from page 65 


An example of the civic-minded sup- 
port of the stage in Kenya is the Na- 
tional Theatre. The idea of such a 
theatre was originally conceived by a 
group of young intellectuals who had 
been dabbling in theatricals 
since before the war. When war arrived 


amateur 


and the streets of Nairobi were swollen 
with entertainment-secking troops (the 
Kenya African Rifles, as well as those 
from Britain sent out to guard the colony 
from Italian invasion via Ethiopia), this 
group of interested people formed the 
Garrison Theatre, which produced a play 
or variety program every six weeks. For 
their performances they borrowed a 
After the war the loan of 
this theatre was withdrawn, and the 
group began to feel the urgency of hay 


movie house 


ing a theatre of its own. The idea of a 
private theatre seemed less appealing 
than the nobler, larger and, because of 
government assistance, easier possibility 
of a theatre center for people of all races 
and for all types of productions. The 
center was to be partly a civic enterprise 
and partly profit making in order to 
enlarge its scope and approach the ulti 
mate goal of being an academy of all 
the arts for all of Kenya 
in time, for all East Africa 


and perhaps 


NOUGH money was eventually raised, 
and a cornerstone was laid in 1951 
at a site in Nairobi not far from the 


center of the business section. The site 
was given freehold to the trustees of the 
organization. Some water was specially 
brought from the river Avon at Strat- 
ford, and one of the governors of the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, now a 


Kenyan, sprinkled it where the stage was 
eventually to be 


In a year the building was completed 
at the cost of £60,000 (about $168,000 
and the government gave a guarantee to 
help with operating funds if and when 
the need ever arose. It is the Kenyans’ 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


Th cat ry ZN 


Ars 


208 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


U.S. and Possessions 
Canada 
Foreign 


] year 
..1 year 
‘on eee 


$ 5.00; 2 vears $ 9.00 
6.00; 2 years— 11.00 
8.00; 2 years 15.00 


Subscribers ordering a change of address are requested to notify us 
at least five weeks in advance and to give us their old address as well 


as the new. Please include postal zone numbers for both addresses 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


(Please include postal zone number) 


claim that this is the only publicly 
owned, completed and functioning, gov- 
ernment-underwritten national theatre in 
the whole of the Commonwealth. Kenya 
National Theatre is an imposing gray- 
stone building that seats a total of 412 
persons; it has a small balcony of seventy 
seats with a royal box—in case the 
Queen revisits Kenya. The stage is 29 
feet deep from the cyclorama to the 
proscenium arch and has a 6-foot apron 
stage. The walls of the auditorium are 
heavily paneled with a native wood that 
when first cut looks like a light pine but 
gradually turns the color of deep ma- 
hogany. The theatre has a permanent, 
professional stage manager and electri- 
cian. It supports itself by rental paid by 
theatre groups. The usual rental for a 
pair of matinee and evening perform- 
ances is around $300. Before the theatre 
can make a profit, it needs an average 
income from such rentals of about $1,500 
per month. Within the first six months 
of its existence, it was averaging about 
five shows every two months, each with 
at least a two- or three-day run 


The chief importance of the Kenya 
National Theatre lies in the facilities it 
provides for the country’s amateurs 
Here the various troupes can spread 
their wings in a full-size hall with all 
the accouterments and advantages of a 
professionally run theatre. Whereas in 
the past little theatre groups had to 
rent movie houses at exorbitant rates o1 
perform in private homes, they now use 
the Kenya National Theatre. Small 
semi-professional groups, such as Enter- 
prise Productions (which recently did 
Emlyn Williams’ Trespass), are taking 
their biggest step in progressing from 
amateur to professional by playing in 
this hall. They are also assured larger 
audiences because people, trusting the 
standard of the National Theatre, will 
come on faith to any production there 


ONSIDERING that there are only about 
mt forty thousand Europeans in the 
whole of Kenya, there is a remarkably 
large number of amateur dramatic so- 
cieties—-more than two dozen in all 
Each of the main towns has at least one 
amateur group, and several, such as 
Mombasa and Nyeri, have two each 
theatrical 
activity in East Africa is the Donovan 
Maule family. The profound debt which 
Kenya, in particular, owes the Maules is 
obvious even to the visitor. They were 


The core of professional 


the first professional actors to come to 
Kenya and to settle there. Today in “the 
Colony” they are affectionately regarded 
everywhere and warmly supported in 
each of their many artistic endeavors 
Donovan Maule, a stocky, gray-haired 
and distinguished looking man, along 
with his wife Mollie, came to Kenya in 
1947. On an inspiration they had sold 
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their house in London and scraped to- 
gether every penny they could to start a 
theatre in East Africa—last of the colo- 
nial opportunities in the Empire. When 
they first came, there were only a few 
English-speaking people in 
Nairobi. There was no theatre suitable 
for first class staging of plays nor was 
there an established audience 


The Maules_ really started from 
scratch. They opened a school for acting 
The idea was that if they could train 


thousand 


ictors, there would be performers, and 
those who didn’t turn out to be per- 
formers would nevertheless make up a 
potential theatre-loving audience. Within 
a year some seventy students had passed 
through their hands. Out of the original 
number of students, about seven turned 
out to be good, and they were later em- 
ployed as actors in London or by the 
Maules themselves. In 1949 the Maules 
decided to convert their workshop into 
an “intimate” theatre with a seating 
capacity of seventy-six. Sutton Vane’s 
Outward Bound was the first production 


Today the Maules have just under 
five thousand subscribers. A visit to a 
Donovan Maule Studio Theatre produc- 
tion has become an absolute “must” for 
any resident or visitor to Nairobi. The 
troupe has grown until today it numbers 
about a dozen regular actors. There is a 
waiting list of young actors in England 
who, finding life there somewhat diffi- 
cult these days, want to go where life is 
not only easier but where there is an 
opportunity to earn a living in the 
theatre. In addition, there is the lure of 
a theatre which gives you three or four 
months of rehearsals, a maximum run of 
two months and then a_ compulsory 
change of play 


From the beginning the Maules have 


regarded the theatre as a means for peo- 


ple to earn their livelihood. Everyone 
who has worked for them has been “em- 
ployed” in the fullest sense of the word— 
even their would have 
services. In 


friends who 
gladly volunteered their 
Kenya no unions or “chains of com- 
mand” raise production expenses, so it 
is relatively easier to maintain a staff on 
adequate salaries. For their recent pro- 
duction of the Nancy Mitford adaptation 
of André Roussin’s The Little Hut, they 
sent a note to the Danish Consulate 
asking the name of the handsomest, tall- 
est and best built man in its employ to 
play the role of the godlike stranger 
who has one line of Danish to say and 
about three lines of English during the 
whole play). The answer led them to 
their newly discovered star. The play's 
success has been phenomenal. According 
to the chart which shows attendance 
percentages for each play since the first 
Outward Bound, The Little Hut has had 
a 75.8 per cent attendance. 


In the opinion of the Maules them- 
selves, the crowning feat of their career 
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Gentury 75-125 Watt Fresnelite Jr. 


CENTURY 





has been their recent tour of Bell, Book 
and Candle in the “provinces.” After 
six years their troupe has reached a size 
large enough for them to branch out a 
bit. Already they are planning an 
enlarged playhouse. Normally their the 
atre plays every night of the month 
except Sundays. They gave their staff 
(less themselves and one of the profes- 
sionals hired from England) The Little 
Hut and Dial “M” for Murder to pre- 
sent at the theatre in Nairobi. Thus 
freed, the Maules set out on a tour of 
more than a dozen cities. This was the 


hrst tour, in the proper sense of the 
word, ever made by a company in East 
Africa. Their experiences were not with 
out their harrowing moments. Sometimes 
there were lions in the road of the van 
carrying the scenery. The heroic aspect 
of the tour is that it was undertaken 
during the height of the Mau Mau 
trouble. Their upcountry audiences all 
came armed. The Maules regard the 
experience of acting before armed au 
diences as a “chastening and edifying 
one,” and an essential in the making of 
a real actor 


93 





The end or 


At three, Karen is already weak and undernourished. Her 
barracks-like home in Salzburg, Austria, is damp and draughty. 
Her meals are meager—meat and butter almost unknown. New 
clothing and needed shoes are an unthinkable luxury. Her father, 
a very old man, is an auxiliary worker whose income is enough 
only for the vital necessities of a barren eve ryday existence. 

Because of her weak condition, Karen cannot move too 
rapidly, and so she plays with a cardboard box that she calls her 
doll house. Her artistic fingers keep it neat and clean, as her 
vivid imagination weaves childhood fantasies. In a city famed 
for music and song, her future could be bright, but she must have 
more food to supplement her diet and nourish her frail body 
Her shoes and clothes are tattered and outgrown—they must be 
replaced immediately. 


HOW YOU CAN HELP 


You can help Karen or another needy child through - 
Federation’s CHILD SPONSORSHIP plan. For just $8 ; 
month, $96 a year, SCF will send “your” child warm dothing, 
sturdy shoes and supplementary food—delivered in your name in 
\ustria, Finland, France, Western Germany, Greece, Italy, Leb- 
anon, or Yugoslavia. Or you can sponsor a child in Korea for 
$10 a month. 


You will receive a case history, like the story of Karen, and 
it possible, a photograph. You can write your child or the parents, 
and be their friend. You will know how much your generosity 
means to them 

A contribution in any amount will help 
SCF NATIONAL SPONSORS (a partial list) 


Faith Baldwia, Lynn Fontanne, Norman Rockwell, Will Rogers, Jr., 
Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, Gladys Swarthout, Mrs. Wendell L. Willkie 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDEKATION ESTABLISHED 1932 


CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT INTERNATIONAL CENTER 
United Nations Plazc, New York 17, N. Y. 

@ | would like to sponsor a child in (country) for one 
ear I will pay $96.00 for one year (or $8 a month) or $10.00 a month for a 
Sorean child. Enclosed is payment for the ‘ull year first month 
Please send me the child's name, story and address, and picture if available 

@ I cannot sponsor a child, but I want to help by giving 

Name 

Address 


City Zone State 


Contributions to Save The Children Federation are deductible from income tax. 
You may help a needy child in Austria, Finland, 
France, Western Germany, Greece, Italy, Lebanon, Yugoslavia TAl 
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Tea and Crumpets with 
Margaret Rutherford 
(continued from page 74) 


discover that people recognized me. The 
Americans are so gracious. Once I was 
walking along the street a car stopped, 
and I was handed a beautiful flower 
from someone who had seen me as 
Madame Arcati. A memory I shall 
always treasure.” 

Miss R. and _ her  actor-husband, 
Stringer Davies, (they were married in 
1945) appear together in a new film, 
Innocents in Paris, and may make a 
sequel about London. For American con- 


| sumption her latest is Trouble in Store, 


in which she plays a shoplifter. 

As for Lady Wishfort—‘“I love this 
role. I love the language of this play, t 
study it and to speak it. And I love to 


| wear all these furbelows and this gor- 
| geous auburn wig. You know, as a girl 


I always wanted auburn hair and violet 


| eyes. Well, I can’t do much about my 
| eyes—they'’re hazel. But the wig does 
| solve the problem of the auburn hair.” 


As Miss Rutherford finished speaking, 
outside the door shouted, 
“Twenty minutes, Miss Rutherford,” and 
I knew the interview had ended. Thank- 
ing the lady with the hazel eyes for the 
tea, I left. As I went downstairs, th« 
theatre seemed more cheery. The dank- 
ness had gone 


NOW; S 


ENJOY Saabes! - Gs 


FAMOUS SAUCES al Home! 
rs si / \ \. 

A DISTINGUISHED NAME IN FOOD 

ANNOUNCES THE MOST FABULOUS 

SAUCE DISCOVERY IN YEARS! 


A brand new sauce idea, developed 
by chefs of world-famous Sardi’s 
restaurant. Just add your ordinary 
kitchen spices to SARDI'S JIFFY 
WHITE SAUCE, and — PRESTO! — you 
make your choice of ten different 
sauces. 3 minutes to make! . 


A 


jiffy 
white 
sauce 


TEN COMPLETELY 
DIFFERENT SAUCES 
FROM ONE 

AND THE SAME CAN, 


¢ Cream Sauce 

© Cheese Sauce 

© Mustard Sauce 

© Newburg Sauce 

© Mornay Sauce 

e Curry 

¢ a la King Sauce 

© Supreme Souc 

¢ Horseradish Sauce 
* Paprika Sauce 


ASK FOR IT 
AT YOUR GROCER’S! 
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The Case Against "Modernism" 


“Modernism” in Modern Drama, by 
Joseph Wood Krutch (Cornell Univer- 
sity Press) 

Joseph Wood Krutch has accurately 
sub-titled this small book “A Definition 
and Estimate.” According to him, mod- 
ernism consists of a rejection of three 
beliefs fundamental in the previously- 
held credo of post-Renaissance man 
that man is “a creature capable of 
dignity,” that life ‘as led in this world” 
is worth living and that “the realm of 
human rationality is the realm in which 
many may most fruitfully live.” Krutch 
takes a dim view of the modernism in 
modern drama, and his opinion of the 
achievements of modern playwrights is 
greatly troubled because they have made 
one or more of the above-mentioned re- 
jections. He also notes with disapproval 
the tendency, especially marked in the 
work of Pirandello, to “dissolve the ego,” 
a tendency particularly characteristic of 
the present century. He does discern a 
return to more traditional attitudes, espe- 
cially in the efforts of O’Neill and An- 
derson to write tragedy; and he even 
notes a similar trend in the work of 
Williams and Miller. But he does not 
appear to be particularly impressed by 
this swing of the pendulum even when 
he entertains the possibility that it may 
go further; and, curiously, he makes lit- 
tle of the traditionalism of Eliot except 
in general terms. Krutch’s mind is largely 
fixed on the theme of modern disorienta- 
tion and upon the chasm between today 
and the “Past,” or rather upon the belief 
he attributes to Ibsen, Shaw and others 
that the past and the future they con- 
templated or advocated were distinctly 
discontinuous. 


As he himself recognizes, he has gen- 
eralized rather freely, and his treatment 
of Ibsen, Strindberg, Pirandello, Chek- 
hov, Synge, O'Neill and other modern- 
ists tends to be one-sided. The book 
contains less specific dramatic criticism 
than one might have expected of one of 
our most distinguished drama critics. His 
approach is, in the main, philosophical, 
and his views accord with those previ- 
ously expressed in his earlier disquisitions 
on the state of modern man-—most no- 
tably in The Modern Temper. 


In the course of the present study, 
composed of six lectures delivered at 
Cornell University in 1952 (The Mes- 
senger Lectures on the “Evolution of 
Evolution”), Krutch sets down many 
valuable, if also some questionable, asser- 
tions concerning modern attitudes and 
their presence in modern plays. I incline 
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to the belief that he has misplaced the 
blame for nihilistic tendencies somewhat, 
that these are more properly attributed 
to writers he has omitted rather than to 
authors he has treated—with the excep- 
tion of Pirandello. Nevertheless, I find 
myself in the position of having to assent 
entirely to the nature of his inquiry 
since I have pursued a similar one in a 
book I sent to press less than a month 
before the release of “Modernism” in 
Modern Drama. His specific observations 
on plays and their authors are also often 
remarkably discerning. One example is 
his excellent treatment of the absence of 
the “obligatory scene’ in Chekhovian 
drama, although his conclusion that 
“Chekhov denies, among other things, 
the significance of the drama’ would 
need more substantiation than Krutch 
offers. I am uneasy only when he has to 
set down his judgments rather inflexibly 
for pedagogic reasons at the end of a 
lecture—as when he writes that “Chek- 
hov gets rid of action and Pirandello 
gets rid of character.” 


As usual, Krutch writes with enviable 
lucidity, and the value of the facility he 
possesses is perhaps nowhere as evident 
as in his discourses on the function of 
“form” in the expression of ‘‘new’’ ideas 
and attitudes. Referring to the dream 
techniques of playwriting since Strind- 
berg’s expressionist period, the criti: 
writes: “If you are going to say that 
life is meaningless, you cannot effectively 
say it in a play where the play itself 
constitutes meaning; the violence and 
confusion of the play must express the 
violence and confusion it proclaims 
It is impossible to deny that life is sig- 
nificant if the form which you impose 
upon a representation of it tends to give 
it meaning.” I doubt that any other 
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Why is modern drama 
haunted by a sense of 
dissolution and anxiety? 


“Modernism” 


Modern 
DRAMA 


A definition and an estimate 
JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


The author shows that the 
works of leading dramatists 
since Ibsen reveal the influence 
of that determinism, economic 
and psychologic, that has 
molded modern thought. 


149 pages, $2.75 


Order from your bookseller or from 


Cornell University Press 
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Are YOU a 

Dance Enthusiast? 
. «+ Then you'll enjoy read- 
ing DANCING STAR 
Magazine, now in it's 
thied year. 

In DANCING STAR you 
will find current NEWS and 
PHOTOS from the World 
of Dance — helpful articles 
on all types of dancing. 

DANCING STAR is an 
informal magazine free of 
the usual editorial taboos. 
Mail your subscription now! 
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# and extending the American Way of Life.” , 
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~ LONDON'S 
LEADING 
PRODUCTIONS 


are reviewed 
and pictorially presented in 


THEATRE WORLD 


30c per month 
Obtainable from any branch of 
The American News Company, Inc. 
Yearly subscription, price $3.00, 
should be sent to: 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 


131 VARICK STREET 
New York 13, N.Y., U.S.A. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


Send for free copy of new 1953-54 
Catalogue 


Among new releases handled by 
Dramatists Play Service are: 
VENUS OBSERVED °* OWE BRIGHT DAY 
© THE CHASE * FLIGHT INTO EGYPT 
© 18 ANY LANGUAGE * MR. PICKWICK 
* BAREFOOT IN ATHENS 
* THE COUNTRY GIRL * BE YOUR AGE 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, inc. 
14 East 38th Street, New York (6 


writer has defined the essence of the 
expressionist technique more ably and in 
so few words. 

To complain that the book has many 
lacunae, a criticism fully anticipated by 
the author, is in effect a compliment. It 
implies that one would have liked to 
hear at greater length from the author. 
I know that I would have! A few errors 
in the text such as the reference to 
Strindberg as a Danish author are unim- 
portant. And where Krutch’s sympathies 
toward an author, as in the case of 
Strindberg, are slight, the exceptions one 
is moved to register concern details 
which qualify rather than invalidate the 
argument of the book. Krutch moves to 
the heart of his disapprobation of mod- 
ernism with a vigor that enforces his 
meaning upon the reader as a view of 
life as well as a view of art. 

—John Gassner 
The Juggler of Our Lady (Henry Holt) 

R. O. Blechman, who began his career 
as an artist by illustrating George Spel- 
vin’s pronouncements in Theatre Arts, 
has produced a charmingly told and 
decorated version of the famous medieval 
legend, The Juggler of Our Lady. His 
retelling of the world-famous story blends 
humor and reverence, as he 
how the little juggler, unwanted and 
unloved by the world, gives his greatest 
and most sincere effort to the Virgin 
Mary and is rewarded by her recognition 
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recounts 


From R. O. Blechman’s 


The Juggler of Our Lady. 


APPRENTICES 
HILLTOP THEATRE, INC. 


16 week professiona! stock 


MAY 18— SEPT. 13 
(7th Year 


Equity Compeny end yeer ‘round 
fine arts school 


Write: Den Swensa, Jr. 
Emerson's Ferm, Lutherville, Md. 


G.I. APPROVED 








Theatre Arts Books 


THE ACTOR'S WAYS AND MEANS 
by Michael Redgrave 


One of the few modern actors “to 
have touched greatness,’ as the 
London Times has said, Michael 
Redgrave is also one of the most 
articulate. And he goes into the 
whys and wherefores of an actor's 
magic in these scintillating discus- 
sions, revised from his Rockefeller 
lectures at Bristol University last 
year, with a sense of wonderment 
as well as a ruthless curiosity, en- 
lightening both to actor and play- 
goer. With twenty-seven photographs 
of Mr. Redgrave in almost that 

$3.00 


number of rdles 


LIVING SHAKESPEARE THEATRE 
IN STRIKING PHOTOGRAPHS 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1951-1953 


Covering the last three years at 
the Stratford-upon-Avon Memorial 
Theatre, this handsome book con- 
tains from five to eighteen action 
pictures of each of fourteen of 
Shakespeare's plays (plus Jonson's 
Volpone). Angus McBean’s rightly 
famous camera catches important 
moments, full sets and characteriza- 
tions, by such gifted actors as Sir 
Ralph Richardson, Michael Red- 
grave, Margaret Leighton and Peggy 
Ashcroft, to recreate visually the 
plays themselves 


Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1948-1950 
The three preceding years are pic- 
tured by the same camera and with 
the same focus on the plays them- 
selves, featuring Diana Wynyard, 
Sir John Gielgud and many others. 
With forwards by Ivor Brown and 
Anthony Quayle 4.50 


Theatre Arts Books also publishes 
SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORIES AT 
STRATFORD 1951 by J. Dover 
Wilson and T. C. Worsley. $4.50 


Complete prospectus on request 


Please send the above checked books. 
For which I enclose 

Name 

Address 


City... Zone State 


Theatre Arts Books 


224 West 4th Street New York 14 
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the Maestro returns! 


The living legend and symbol to the musie world. 
\rturo Toscanini. has returned for his 


seventeenth vear with the Network and will conduct 


the NBC Symphony on the following dates. 


MARCH 7 
JANUARY 17 MARCH 14 

FEBRUARY 28 APRIL 4 
JANUARY 24 | MARCH 21 


MARCH 28 
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Caruso Sounds Like CARUSO 


... On Zenith’s Extended Range High Fidelity System 


The only high fidelity combination that can assure you perfect pitch 


f 


High Fidelity simply means true reproduction ad 
of sound. To secure true reproduction, a phono- 
graph record must be played through a fine 
high fidelity system at the exact rec orded speed 
for perfect pitch and tempo. Unfortunately, 
record players do vary in speed at time of manu- 
facture and get worse as they grow older 

With the Zenith Cobra-Matic Record Player 
with Stroboscope you can be sure you play 
every record it precise ly the speed of the orign- 
nal recording. The Zenith Stroboseope shows 
when your record ts playing at its exact re- 
corded speed. Its as necessary to high fidelity 
reproduction as the speedometer is to an auto- 
mobile! 

The amazing Cobra-Matie Reeord Player can 
revolve at any speed from LO to 85 RPM 
including, of course, the standard 78, 33 5 
and the new lo talking book speed The 


Stroboscope shows you any needed adjustment 


Zenith Cobra-Matic Record Player 

with Stroboscope permits perfect 

playing speed for all records. 
Only Zenith has this! 


and you can make it instantly 

Po complete Zenith’s Extended Range High 
Fidelity Svstem, every Zenith high fidelity com- 
bination gives you matched components bac hed 
a gs igabanaongcm “a a4 on : oo Only Zenith gives you these true high fidelity features: 
(or at the concert hall). Experience true high Zenith Cobra-Matic Record Player with Stroboscope. 
fidelity at your Zenith dealer now Zenith Cobra’ Tone Arm with extended range high fidelity 
cartridge. 
Zenith Weighted Turntable with Rubber Base. 
Zenith-Built High Fidelity Amplifier and 10-tube FM-AM RADIO. 
Zenith Dual Range Tone Controls. 


Zenith-Built Extended Range High Fidelity Speaker. 


Zenith offers 7 High Fidelity Combinations 
—5 with radio and TV—2 with radio 


ASK ANY ZENITH OWNER 


EN! TH 


The royalty of RADIO and ELEVISION 
acked by 35 year Radioni 


Ba f Leadership in Ra s Exclusively 


The Barry = Model L2593H. Features 24° Cinébeam LSO MAKERS OF FINE HEARING AIDS - Zenith Radio Corporation « Chicago 39. I! 
Picture Tube, EM-AM Radio, Cobra-Wat Reeord 


Plaver with St e. In modern Cherry veneers Now Even Better! Invest More in Savings Bonds 


and «olids, $850 


*Manulacturer + suggest evt ge ade ‘ ‘ x I \\ “« snd Far West 





